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THEIR MUS1C 


and the emigration of the Britons to Armorica * 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 


- * 


3) H B A R D *; ' 


AND : 


AND POETRY. 


* 


Y the Roman invaſion, and the more barbarous incurſions of the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, 


; by the frequent deſtruction of MSS *; and the maſſa- 


eres of the Clergy 3, and the Bards +; the Poetry and Mufic of Wales have ſuffered a loſs, that has 
tbrown a dark cloud over the hiſtory of thoſe native arts, and for a long time threatened their total-extinc- 
tion, Yet from the memorials ſtill extant, and the poetical and muſical compoſitions which time has ſpared, 


we are enabled often to produce unqueſtionable evidence, and always to form a probable conjecture, con- 


cerning their riſe and progreſs among us: as there is no living nation that can produce works of ſo 


antiquity, and at the ſame time of ſuch unimpeached 


 Bligywryd ab Seiſyllt, the 56th ſupreme King of Britain, who reigned 28 years, and died 2069 years 
after the Deluge, or about 190 before Chriſt : of whom it is recorded, that he excelled all before him in 
the Science of Muſic ; and was called, for his extraordinary ſkill in Vocal and Inftrumental Melody, The - 
God of Muſic *. Alſo, Le Brut d' Angleterre, or Metrical Hiſtory of Brutus, repreſents Gabbet, or 


authority as the Welſh *, wor iP 


Blegyrvryd, as the moſt able muſician of his time; and ſpecifies ſix inſtruments vpon which-that monarch 


could perform, 


2 Little Britain, now Bretagne, in France, was called, in Czfar's 
time, Ar-y-mir-ucha', i. e. on the upper Sea; and afterwards 
inhabited by Britons, about the year of Chriſt 384; a hundred 
thouſand Britons, beſides a numerous army of ſoldiers, went 
out of this Ifland under the command of Conan, Lord of Me- 
riadoc, now Denbighland ; to the aid of Maximus the Tyrant, 
againit the Emperor Gratianus, and conquered the ſaid country 
of Arymor-ucha; for this ſervice Maximus granted to Conan and 
his followers Armoruchaz where the Britons drove, out all the 
former inhabitants, ſeated themſelves, and erected a Kingdom, 
which laſled many years under ſeveral Kings; and where their 
ſucceſſors to this day ſpeak the Welſh language; being the third 
remnant of the Ancient Britons, Connan of Meriadoc, was 
Nephew to Enddaf King of Britain, See Drych y Prif Oaſoeud, 
by Theephilus Evans, Caradoc's Hiſt, of Wales, by Wynne, p. 
8. and is's Hiſlory of Great Britain, p. 143. fol. | 

The Cymry, or the Welſh, are deſcended from Comer, the 
eldeſt ſon of japheth, ſon of Noah ; whoſe offsprings were the 
origin of nations, and who divided on the earth after the flood. 
Genefis, Chap. 10. ver. 32. | 

5 The Welſh nobles, who were captives in the Tower of Lon- 
don (formerly called the White Tower, and part of it now 
known by that name), obtained permiſſion that the contents of 
their libraries ſhould be ſent them from Wales, to amuſe them 
in their ſolitude and confinement, This was a frequent practice, 
ſo that in proceſs of time the Tower became the principal re po- 
fitory of Welſh literature. Unfortunately for our hiſtor and 
poetry, all the MSS. thus collected were burnt by the villainy 
of one Scolan, of whom nothing more is known.  Gutto'r Glyn, 

an eminent Bard, who flouriſhed in the 14th century, has in 
done of his poems the following paſlage ; | 


Llyfrau Cymru au lofrudd 

Pr Tur Gwyn acthant ar gudd; 

1 oedd Vſcolan | 85 
wrw'r tary lyfrau ir tn. i 


A 
. 


* 


The books of Cymru and their remains 


Wem to the White Tower, where they were hid,® 
Curſed was Ysgolan's act, 2 


In throwing them in heaps into the fire, 


a 


| 2 8 : 
e 2 


(Leland fays, that King Belin, the fon of Dywwal; built the 
records, that when Belin died, his body was. burnt, and pus 


which was afterwards called by his name Belin's Gate, He alſo 
built Caer- auyſe, now called Caers/leon, on the river Uſk, Stow's 
Survey of Great Britain. 15 57 


extant of the ancient Britiſh learning and poetry were fo ſcattered 


bury relates) that was not incurably maimed, and irrecuperably 
agg mangled,” Sce Evans's Specimens of the Welſh Poetry, 
p. 160. | | WHY 


? 


#; 


A. D. 580, bemoans the loſs of records in theſe words: “ The 
monuments of our country, or writers, appear not, as either 


baniſhed countrymen.“ Grldas's Epiſtle. | ä 
3 6 The univerſity of Bangor-{s-Coed, founded by Lucius kin 

of Britain, was remarkable for its valuable library. It continued 

350 years, and produced many learned men, Congelus, a hol 


man, who died A. D. 530, changed the univerſity into.a monal- 


hundred of the Britiſh clergy of this monaſtery : nine hundred 
who eſcaped, were afterwards flain by pirates, This happened 
in the year 603, See Humphrey Lloyd's Britannice. Deſcriptionis 
Commentariolum, Lewis's Fi 

And Rewland's Mona Antiqua, 2d edition, p. 138. and 151. 


hiſtory. + | | Re eg: | 
* There is a Catalogue of ſome of the moſt ancient Welſh 
manuſcripts in Leges Wallice, Fol. after the preface.” And in 
Ed. Lhuyd's Archæologia Britannica, F * 254, &c. and in 
p. 22 b Alſo in the Harleian Library, and j 
vate Libraries in Wales, | | 
5 4 Ae yn ol Seifill y dacth Ble 
Gantor cyfial ag o Gelfyddyd 
hudol, ac am hynny y gelwid ef 


1 4 « 
as ** - 
H % 


« aladychawwdd ar 75 Brydein 286 mlynedd, ag »y 
oedd hunny audi diliw '2069 „ flynyddorda,” nah” 
| B ; | . | 0 * N 


* 


remote 


Tower of London, about 430 years before Chriſt. Alſo, Verunnius 


into a golden urn, upon the top of a tower that he had built, 


During the inſurrection of /Onven Ghudiwr, the ss then 
and deſtroyed, that there eſcaped not one, (as Milliam Sali/- 


 Gildas, the môſt ancient Britiſh author, who flouriſhed about 


burnt by the fire of enemies, or tranſported. far off by our 


tery, containing 1200 Monks, At the inſtigation of Ain the 
Monk, Ethelfred, king of Northumberland, - maſſacred. twelve 


ory of Great Britain, Folio, p. 107. _ 
+ See Guthric's Hiſorical Grammar, and the ſequel of this © 


n many other pri- _ 


Hidory, MS, 1 405 f 
10 2 L g muſicyan, cal of the Britons God of Gleemen,” | (the Jobnſon of the IF fon for the above etymology of 


2 7 
| | 7 * f Fo a ntl . 4 * 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF *©-.- 
Nh. CLE TE 
D- tou efirumens fot maiftrie Ty Ev'ry inſtrument could play, "OO. 
$i fot de toute chanterie, 25 And in ſweeteſt manner ſing _ »” 
Melt fot ds las, holt. ſu dt notes, e. Chanting forth each kind of lay, 
To the ſound of pipe or ſtring. 
De vieles fot of ds rote, "X Ile to pſaltry, vio), rote, 
De Harpe fot et dechorum, | Harp, Crwth, and Lyre could fing ; 
Do lire, et de pſalterium ; And ſo ſweet was ev'ry note 
Por es qu/il of de chant tel ſons, = * When he touch'd the trembling ſtring: 
Diſoient la gent en ſon tems, That with love and zeal inflam'd, 
Que il oft dieux des jongliours, All who join'd the lining throng, - 
Et dicux de tous les chanteours, &. Him with ecſtaſy proclaim'd 
, God of Minſtrels, God of Song“. 


Before I enter on the account of the Druids, it is requiſite to give a derivation of the names of the N 
different claſſes, by which they were formerly known, The Derwydd, Bardd, and Owydd; or, as the 
Engliſh reader will better recognize them, the Druid, Bard, and Ovade, have been treated with great 
levity by etymologiſts ; for they have been changed to almoſt every thing, in order to prop a tottering 
ſyſtem, or to haſten the conception of a fanciful reverie. After making this remark, it will be neceſſary 
to avoid incurring cenſure, and falling into the like error; which I hope to do, by giving the exact meaning 
of theſe words, ſtrictly as they are found in Britiſh writings for twelve centuries paſt, and without torturing 


them by altering a ſingle letter; a plan that ſhould always be adhered to ina language like the Welſh, that, 


ſprings and expands from a regular ſet of primitive roots; otherwiſe it ends in mere conjecture; and in 


that caſe a fruitful brain may gueſs a very plauſible idea, and yet be far enough from the truth. 


Derwydd, means the Body of the Oak, and by implication the Man of the Oak; formed from Derw, 


Oak, and yad, a termination of nouns as Lywyad, and Darllenydd anſwering to the n terminations 


in Governor, Reador, and the like, | 
Bardd, ſignifies the Branching, or what ſprings from ; derived from Bar, a branch, or, the top 1 * a8 
Cardd from Car ; Tardd from Tar, and Taren : alſo, the Miſleto of the 9 is called Uchel-far, the High, 
or Lofty Shrub. 
Orydd, implies the Sapling, or Unformed Plant; from gu, raw, pure, and yad, above explained ; 
but when applied to a perſon, Ovydd means a Noviciate; or a holy one ſet apart. 
RF” ana it appears evident, that Derwydd, Bardd, and Ovydd, were emblematical names of the three 
rs in the ſyſtem of Druidiſm, very ſignificant of the particular function of each. The Derwydd was 
hl Wenk. or ſupport of the whole; whoſe prerogative it was to form, and preſide over rights and 


| . N The Bardd was the Ramification from that trunk, arrayed in foliage, which made it conſpi - 
evous; whoſe office was to record, and fing to the multitude the precepts of their religion. And the 


Ovydd'was the young Shoot growing up, enſuring a proſpect of permanency to the ſacred Grove; he was 
confidered as a diſciple, and conſequently conducted the lighteſt and moſt trivial duties appertaining to che 5 


ſpreading temple of the Oat ', 


The Bards were originally a conſtitutional appendage of the druidical ts: which was divided into 
three claſſes, prieſts, philoſophers, and poets *. At Llanidan in Angleſey, formerly inhabited by the druidical 


conventual ſocieties, we at this day find veſtiges of Tre'r Dryw, the Arch Druid's manſions ; Had. drudaũ, the 


abode of the inferior ones z and near them Bod. eur, the abode of the Ovades ; and Tre'r Beirdd, the ham- 
let of the Barde 9, Mr. 1 in his Caractacus, has adopted the ancient diſtincion of three orders of : 
Druids, | 


W 


king of Bligh, names him; 7 I am indebted to dbu friend Mr. William Owen, 


+ Je 08. 153 ed. 1534. See _ ge Hier, by X + Ch. wn? + the Druids. 
to the Crown of Britain 8 bro " Mona Antiqua, ad edition, p. 6g. &c, Onen's Hi the 

3 47 — 12 Agafia, married Darflus King of | Ancient 13 London Ah... vol, I. B 416. 

Geotiand, — . the year of the world 864 and from her he And the 4th hook of the 5 of wow who lived under 


pomp pe; of 'Scottiſh * fre deſcended, mm gun Au „4 71 iberius, | 

rio, ' 
u a ies 6 up oe | iqua, p. 236, 239% | | ns | 
3 9 5 Having 


* | bs. 5 ” 4 5 
N 5 = 17 n 2 w . L's ans BA R 5 RE oo 
25 | His brotherhood T „ „„ CL! 
Pooſſeſ⸗ the neighb'ring cliffs: „ FFP 
3 ” = Os bb . „ —J—v - 
Reſide the ſage Ovades:— yonder _—_ „„ No. 
Are tenanted by Bards, who nightly thence, «; E a9 8 
Robed in their flowing veſts of innocent white, ; 
f 5 Deſcend, with harps that glitter to the moon, 3 
HFymning en ſtrains. 8 „ ; 


Of the Bards, however, and of their poetry and Se at thoſe remote period little more 8 a faint Ly Wes 
tradition is preſerved and that little we either derive from the poetical remains of the Britiſh annals, r 2 
glean wherever it is ſcattered over the wider field of Roman hiſtory, There is no account indeed f a 
Britain in any writer preceding Cæſar; but as it is incredible that its ancient arts ſprung up under le 
oppreſſion of the Roman yoke, and as it has never been pretended that any part of them was horrowed „ 
from the conquerors; whatever mention of them is found in the Greek and Roman authors, who ſueceeded 

the firſt invaſion, may fairly be produced as in ſome meaſure deſeriptive of their ſtate before it. 5 

Thoſe nations could not ſurely be rude in the conſtruction of their poetry and muſic, among whom, as WE 
Cæſar declares **, the ſupremacy and omnipotence of the gods was acknowledged, the immortality and _ mm 
tranſmigration of the ſoul was believed ”', opinions were formed concerning the motion of the planets and 1 
the dimenſions of the world, and whoſe youth was inſtructed in the nature and philoſophy of things. 

In all the Celtie nations we diſcover a remarkable uniformity of manners and inſtitutes. It was the cuſtom 
of the antient Germans, when they marched to battle, to animate themſelves with finging verſes, prophetic RR 
of their ſucceſs, which they called Barditus . It was the honourable office of the Bards of Britain wolmg. 37 — 


7 


to the harp ; at their nuptials and funeral obſequies, their games and other ſolemnities, and, at the head g 
their armies, the praiſes of thoſe who had ſignalized themſelves by virtuous and heroic actions :.. This 
entertainment made a deep impreſſion on the young warriors ; elevated ſome to heroiſm, and prompted _ '* $60 On 
virtue in every breaſt. Among the Celts, ſays Diodorus Siculus **, are compoſers of mielodies, called 27 
Bards, who ſing to inſtruments, like lyres, panegyrical, or invectiye e ; and in ſuch reyerence are they g. 


held, that when two armies, prepared for battle, have caſt their darts, and drawn their ſwords, on the 
appearance and interpoſition of the Bards, they immediately defiſt, Thus, even Ws. the rude barba - 
rians, wrath gives place to wiſdom, and Mars to the Muſes. - 
Pofidonius of Apamea, who flouriſhed about 30 years before Chrit, an author pat 45 Athens in his. ä 
fixth book, has the following paſſage: The Celts always carry to battle with them people whom they + IH 
maintain as Paraſites, Theſe companions of the table celebrate their praiſes, either before the crowd 
which is aſſembled together, or before any individual who may be intereſted in theſe Eulogies. Their 
Singers they call, Bards; that i is to ay, Poets who PR the praiſes of Eminent Men with 8 „ 


10 De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. wartky new compoſt in hr verſe ; But 1 ps "RE 
al g into altitudes of Nature's: work, endeavour to ä 
dens. Ay hoop 2 northern fie 5 lay open and declare the ſame. Among theſe, the Druids of . „ 
Hence they no cares from this frail being feel, | higher wit and conceit, according as the authority of Pytha | — 
But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel, decreed, being tied unto ſocieties and fellowſhips, were a ited — 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely ſcorn | whally unto queſtions of deep and hidden points, and they RE, 
To ſpare that life which muſt ſo ſoon return,” deſpiſing all human things, pronounced that men's ſouls were W 
Rowe'r Lucan, b. i. ee reellinus's Hift. by Holland, tgth - —̃Ü 
» Tacitus de moribus Germanorum. | an LR os 9 it; Ss 
"2 Retreated in ſilent valley, fing 87 I., * Erl nal way ene n pa 1 , 0; BAPAOYE bropdluor, „ 
rr he, omar" 
e, by e deeds, and hapleſs fall | Diodorus Siculus, Book g. and. Chap. the ad. „„ - "4, 
By doom of battle. . Ae, 153 Diodorus Siculus de elt. Fabulos. Antia, 1. 1 Lee 4 ä 

s the men of this place were grown by little and little to | the notes on the ſixth ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion. Z 

civilities, the itudies of laudable ſciences, begun by the Bards, 10 Ta & axvgpare duly ele d u BAPAOL, nnn. WW 


Ovades, and Druids, mightily flouriſhed bere. And the Bard: e . oy *  Polidonius apud Athe?⸗- I 
ſung unto the . of the wb mag TOO: deeds of | neum, lib. 6, 285 e „„ W 
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4 1 be HISTORICAL ACCOUNT Or 


| A fragment of Peſidonius, preſerved in Athenæus '7, enables us to exhibit the only ſpecimen of the genius 

5 of the Bards, that can be aſcribed with certainty” to that early period. Deſcribing the wealth and magni- 
ficence of Luernius, Pgſidonius relates, that, ambitious of popular favour, he frequently was borne over the 

\ plains in a chariot, ſcattering gold and filver among tmyriads of the Cells who followed him. On a day of 
banqueting and feſtivity, when he entertained with abundance of choice proviſions and a profuſion of coſtly 
liquors, his innumerable attendants ; a poet of the Barbarians, arriving long after the reſt, greeted him 
with ſinging the praiſe of his unrivaled bounty and exalted virtues, but lamented his own bad fortune in 

_ y fo late an arrival. Luernius, charmed with his ſong, called for a purſe of gold, and threw it to the Bard; 
who, animated with gratitude, renewed the encomium, and PO that the track of his chariot Seth 


upon the earth was produttive of wealth and bleſſings to mankind. 


AIOTI TA IX THE THE (ES HE APMATHAATEL) XPYZON KAI EVEPTEZIAE 
AN@PQTIOIE ®EPEI, 


The diſciples of the Druidical Bards, during a noviciate of twenty years, learnt an immenſe number of 
verſes '*, in which they preſerved the principles of their religious and civil polity by uninterrupted tradition 
for many centuries, Though the uſe of letters was familiar to them, they did not deem it lawful to 
commit their verſes to writing, for the ſake of ſtrengthening their intellectual faculties, and of keeping 
their myſterious knowledge from the contemplation of the vulgar, 

The metre in which theſe oracular inſtructions were communicated to the people, was called Enghn 
Mikor, or the Warrior's Song; and is a kind of Triplet Stanza, To give the Engliſh reader an adequate 
idea of their conſtruction, I have cauſed them to be tranſlated into the ſame number of lines and feet as the 
original, and have endeavoured to preſerve the ſenſe as near as the confined limits of the metre would 
allow. The two firſt lines do not ſeem to have much connection with the laſt ; however, there appears to 
have been no ſmall degree of art employed in their compoſition, In the firſt lines the Druid deſcribes 
either actions that are familiar to every one, or the appearance of viſible objects; he then concludes with a 
precept of morality, or a proverbial ſentence z and by annexing it to undoubted fals, artfully implies, and 

' engages the mind to receive the truth of the ak maxim, as equally clear and well 1 as the 


identity of material objects ”, 


| Druidical Ver 95 we 
Mare biviail derw diillar ; In the Oaks bien ao ring grove, 
A dyn fy nbrotd o garchar — 175 Dwells the liberty I love — 1 
1 ; Niue addef dy rin i Lafar. Bablers from thy truſt remove, Py 5 
© 1 Mare bit / 
1 805 the Rev. Mr. nge, Dh of Welſh Poetry, in Cown, the reed-graſs, Te ne 
Diſſert, de Bardis, p. 65 . * (Efre), ever, darttel, or cockle, „„ 
" Ceſar de Bello $1 006 l, vi. . a ſort of dock. 5 „ et 
0 See Rowland's Mona Antiqua, p. 253, and Lhwyd's Arche- | Erwain, Goat's beard, or elm-weed, e . 
ologia Britannica, p. 251, and 221, , Rhedyn, fern, or polypody of the oak, 
The following trees and plants, are mentioned in the Dro | Bravyn, ruſhes, 
dical verſes, of Marchwiail Derw mwynlhwyn, and in Eiry Grig, heath, or ling. 
My 2 Elfir, the herb called hover ates 
Derw, and Deri: Oak, and Oaks, ddfyd, honey - ſuckle. 
77 0 4 Na the Qyicken berries, or Mountain-aſh, | F Dderwen fendigaid, (Lyfiau'r hudel,) the veryain, or cow- 
all, an 5 ſlip. 
| Coll, hazle-tree, ns | it ſeems that the Druids venerated theſe trees, and plants, 
Cell, a grove of haz | according to their beauty, and the uſe they made of them, 3 
Ce be ly-tree. The fignal oak whic "the Druids made choice of, was ſuch a 
75 willows. .. VE ' one, on which Miſleto did grow; by which roken, they chu 
T: 0 a white thorn, & : ceived that God marked it out, as of ſovereign: virtue, Under 
Birwg, the juniper-tree, I this tree, on the fixth day of the moon, (wherein. they began 
Perth, a buſh, or thorn-hedge, | their year), they invocated their Deity, with many other cere- 
Bedw, birth- trees, | : monies. When the end of the year approached, they marched 
Onn, aſh-trees. | Pg | with great va gas to gather the M Miſſcro, in order to preſent it 
Banadl, broom. { to God; inviting all the world to affiſt at the ceremony in theſe - 
Dieu, elder-trees ; mall-wort, Dane-wort, or dwarf-elder. | words: The New Year is at hand, gather the Miſleto. The 
1 Deer! briacs and * berries z W ſacrifices being ready, the 44 "Ear the Oak, and with a | 
J 1 golden hook 5 off the Milleto, which was received in a white 
9 _ Kithin, furze, * — : CERES! „ Kar ment ſpread fox that purpoſe; This part of the ceremony 
. Aillion, the tre V 69 g ended, the victims, two. white bulls that never had been 
jf : ; k : 
FE 0 ' * * 
; ' 7 A * 


— „ 25 1 * * * * * 
: | - 7 | | 25 * | f * * | 4 7 * 2 
. | " a b , A * - 4 
; THE WI LS 'H n ra + 
5 „„ 23 8 45 3 
Marchwiail derro mwynllwyn ; FP Freedom by my fide, I ſweep, - 2 
A dynn fy nbroed o gaduwyn — Throvgh the Oak-grove, dark and deep — 1 
Nac addef dy rin i Forwyn, : From a Maid thy Counſel keep. 2 . 
Marchwiail Bedw brigldt; Liberty I ſeek, and have, WE 
A dynn fy nbroed o "wanas = | Where green birchen branches wave — 
Nac addef dy rin i Was. | Keep a ſecret from a Knave. a 
Eiry mynydd, guyn pob ty, JInow, a robe o'er hamlets flings; V 2 
Cynnefin bran à chanu — In the wood the rayen fings — f 
Ni ddaw dä o dra chyſgu. Too much ſleep no profit brings. 1 
Eiry mynyad, gyn brig gwry/g 3 See the foreſt white with ſnows ! . . 
Gochwiban gwynt yn nherfyſp : — Hark ! the ſtorm of winter blows "= 
Trech fydd anian, nag addyſg. 5 Nature beyond learning goes. - 
Eiry mynydd pſu yn rid; When the mountain ſnow is ſpread, 0 | 
Orchid arw culgraom cwmclyd Stags love ſunny vales to tread jS _ - 1 
Hiraeth am farw ni weryd. Vain is ſorrow for the dead, ed. - 
Eiry mynydd, hydd ym mron ; Fleet the ſtag on mountain ſnow; :  . 
Gochtuiban guynt uwch blaen onn — Winds through aſhen branches blow 1 
Trydydd troed i hen ei ffon. A ftaff's the prop of age belomꝶm . | 1 
Eiry mynydd, gꝛvynt ai tawl; Fair the moon's reſplendent bow, LL 
| Lhdai lhergan, gli tafawl ;— Shining on the mountain ſnow — - Y; 
Odyd dyn diriaid dihawl, * Peace, the wicked never know. . 
Eiry nynydd, gldr gupdd hd; Mid the ſow green woodbines riſe ; 
. Naturiaeth pawb ai dilyd => © All are bound by nature's-ties — _ 5 
Ni bydd ddoeth yn hir mewn Ilie. Anger dwells not with the uiſe. i 1 1 
I am indebted to the obliging diſpoſition of Mr Samwell, for the faithful and elegant verſification of the 1 
above Druidical Verſes. 3 c | e N 5 
In the three firſt of theſe triambics, the Druids ſeem to invocate their groves, and ſet forth their ſacer- 5 
dotal privileges and exemptions *, In the others, they apoſtrophize the mountain Eryri or Snowdon, the © 
Parnaſſus of Wales. We learn from Gildas, that the ancient Britons had an extraordinary veneration for 155 =. 
mountains, groves, and rivers, 5 e „ „„ " 
yoked, were brought forth and offered up to the Deity, with | ſerved for wreaths to deck the heads of the muſicians, ſingers, BI... oy 4g 
prayers that he would "ging 1 thoſe to whom he had given ſo and dancers, and other votaries, that bore a part in their lacred | nk = 
precious a boon. Of the Miſleto, thus ee, they made a | feſtivals and ſolemnitſes. Carte's Hi. Vol. I. p. 42. & =o 
potion, which they adminiſtered as an antidote to all poiſons; and An Oaken garland to be worn on feſtivals, was the recom = 
uſed it as a remedy to prevent barrenneſs: (probably the berries). | penſe of one who had ſaved the life of a citizen in battle. .— _ 
In ſome parts of Wales, the Miſleto is called Olliach, All- | Likewiſe, the leaves of Oak were uſed in token of victory. "= 
heal; Pren-Awyr, the Celeſtial Tree ; and Uchelwyds, the lofty | 1 8 5 Addiſon,” _ = 
Shrub. Beſides the Miſleto, the Druids ritually gathered the The Druids and Bards: were excuſed from perſonal attendance - _ 1 
Selago, or Firr ' Club-mg/3 ; and the Samolus, or Round. leaued in war, nor did they pay taxes, and had an immunity of all = 
_ Water . mhogy z both which they applied to medicinal pur- things: the Prieſts and Levites among the Hebrews, enjoyed the | = 
_ Poles Pliny's Nat. Hift, XVI. C. 44.-—And Euch, Sylva, | ſame privileges, Ezra, 7. 24 5 | _. 
with notes by Dr. Hunter, | | | We find remains of Druidical Monuments in many parts Iv 
Sir John Colbatch has publiſhed a curious Diſſertation on the | of Britain; ſome in groves, others on the tops of bare hills ;. „ 
Efficacy of the Miſleto; in the year 1720. Octavo, 2d edition. which bear a ftrong fimilitude with the cuſtoms of the early pa- . ll 
Likewiſe, Pr. Marx, has publiſhed a book on the Virtues. of | triarchs, Aua. in Sacred 2 by | . . 1 
Acorn Coffee, See the mode of making it, id the Annual Regiſter | 4 And Maſes wrote all the words of the Lord, and roſe up J RN 
for 1779» Pp: 122, of the 2d part. Printed by Dodſley. early in the morning, and builded an altar under the hill, an r 
 * Literally, the third foot to the aged is his ſtaff, | twelve pillars according to the twelve tribes of Iſrael,” Exodus, , N - 
The Oak was held in veneration among the ancient Britons | chap. 24. vere 4. | „ . ..» 
a ‚ | _% And Abraham planted a grove. in r and called 
: H h us his topmoſt bo abe to e N * 5 name * the Lord, the everlaſting Id. Chaps | 4 | = 4 
on TOI befewentatons toads” - Greg Ll 'þ © And Moſes faid into he Lord, the people cannot come p; ?œ “ 
The monarch Oak, the patriarch of the trees, to mount Sinai: for thou chargeſt us, ſaying, ſet bounds about _ Y i 
| Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow de _ the mou kt, and ſanctify bin,” xodus, chap. 19. Ver. 23» * ; 9 1 1 
Three centuries he grows, and three he flays i And Joſhus wrote theſe words in the Book of the Law of | 1 
Supreme in ſtate ; and in three more decays. Depden, God, took a great ſtone, and ſet it up there under an 1 2 
W th, that was, by the ſanctuary of the Lord,” Fobua, chaps 44. 
The Droidical altars were often encloſed with Oaks, firewed | ver .26. Wy p . | 9 | = 
vith their leaves, and encircled with their branches ; they alſo | | 7 : 
* | ; 4 8 | p f * | : | by (4 
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6 AN: HI TORICAL Account OF 
. Marins 1 the Druids. © "* . 
They acknowledged one ſupreme God. N 


The arcana of the ſciences were not committed to wridog, but to the memory. 


Great care was taken in the education of children, 
None were inſtructed but in the ſacred groves, 


FY 


Souls were deemed immortal ; and tranſmigrated into other bodies, after death, 

If the world was deſtroyed, it would be by fire, or water. 

He that came laſt to the aſſembly of the States, was liable to be puniſhed with death. 
The diſobedient was excluded from attending at the ſacrifices ; deprived of the benefit of the 6 a 


rendered incapable of any employ ; and his ſociety avoided by all. 


Priſoners of war, robbers, or thoſe that committed heinous crimes, were either ſlain on the altars, or 
burnt alive encloſed in wicker, as a ſacrifice to the Deity. 

Nothing but the life of man could atone for the life of another, 

Abſtinence from women, until ſuch a period of age, they highly antes; ; imagining that nothing | 
contributed ſo much to ſtature, ſtrength, and vigour of body : but to have any commerce of that kind | 
before the age of twenty, was accounted ignominious in the * degree. 


They derived the origin of all things from heaven ?, 
' Theſe articles may ſerve to give a ſpecimen of the principles and religion of the Druids, who flouriſhed 


a long while in Britain, Ireland, Gaul, &c. There were Druideſſes, as well as Druids, It was a female 
Druid of Tungria, according to Vopiſcus, that foretold to Diocleſian, (when a private ſoldier in oy 
that after he killed a boar, he ſhould be emperor of Rome. 

The following fragment was addreſſed to Beli Mawr *, or King Beli the Great ; Father of Cofwallon 
(or Caſſwelaunus,) the celebrated oppoſer of 2805 Caſar and * N the oldeſt hiſtorical poetry 


of the Britons, 


Draig amgyffrau odd uch lan lleftrau lady, 
Lad yn eurgyrn, eurgyrn yn llaw, law mn v, 
Ni yn modrydaf ; 

Ffur iti iolaf | 

ang F Feli ab Manogan; 


* 


* 


. Tis nobleſt Druj lea! ſtructures in this iſland, is the Temple 
df S$tonebenge, on Salibbury Plain; and the Temple of Ambri, 
Dinas Ambri, or Arnfbury, in Wilſhire. See Stukeley's Hiſt. 

There are many veſtiges in Wales, which ſlill retaln the name 
of the Druids : viz. Llan y Derwydden, the village of the Druids, 
near St David's, in Pembrokethire, Cerrig y Druidien, the 
ſlones of the Druids, a villa ge in Denbig 450 Caer Drewyn, 
9 bound or town of the B * on the hill oppoſite Corwen : 

d, Dryw-goed, the grove of Druids, in the pariſh of 
Llanddervel, Meirionethſhire ! and Stanton Drew Somerſet/hire, 
In early times, the Druids were the © legiſlators, and 
their courts of judicature were called rs in which were 
fituated on the moſt conſpicuous eminence, in the open air ; 
where cauſes were tried, and judgement pro One 
of thoſe ſill. retains the name, Med y warn, or, the hill 


of 5 1 which is the mountain above Malvern Wells, in 


"I little aſter . time, the Druids ceaſed in Gaul, 58 in 
Britain they Grey long after. Pliny, Lib. 30. e. 1. 
8 is — that the Druids were perſecuted by Tiberius, 
And after afterwards in the reign of Nero, by J uljus Agricola, about | 
3 book vi. Corte's Au England, 
and — Anti 7 | „ 1 
| . of 1 
Ay the Chriſtian era: he had three ſons 
and Nymnyan, Caſwallon op ſed Cwſar 
rs before Chriſt, We are informed by. Suetontns, 


roamed King over all Britain, 


-* 


IA RO Res (pies rb. 


8 
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Beli, like a Dragon ſups | 

Honied drink from glitt'ring cups, 
Joy the golden horns afford, 

Joy to Britain's warlike lord. 

Hands that lift the ſparkling mead, | 
Slaughter throvgh the tents have ſpread ! 
Fame and honour he has won, 

Great Monogan's * gallant ſon, 


o nt.) And Bale, in his Hiſtory, ſays, « Caffbelin repulſed 
7 twice from Britain by force of arms,” See Lewis's 
of Great Britain, Fol. p. 76. and go. 

wes Caſwallon being elevated with joy for this ſecond vic- 
* over a people who tiled themſelves maſters of the world; 
and he commanded the chief Herald to make a boos lamation, and | 

to ſend letters to ſummon all the nobility of Britain with their 
wives to London, in order to partake of feſtivity and mirth., 
Accordingly they all readily appeared, and prepared variety of 
— And it is ſaid, ff was killed for that great han- 
* 20,000 oxen, fifty thouſand ſheep, and alſo. fowle of 
ifferent kinds without number, beſides thirty eue wild 

* beaſts of various ſorts. | 

_ * Ugain mil o fwyſtfiledd, | 
Yn feirwa lis pan fu'r wledd.“ Dy 

* ſoon as they had 3 theſe folemn honours to their 


| Gods; I feaſted themſelves on the remainder, as was uſual at 
the reſt of the day and night in various plays Ae 


ſacrifices; wi 04 
and ſports,” is called one of the three honourable 
of Britain namely, The Feaſt of Caſwallon ; 
5 The Feaſt of Arelins Ambroſius; 
and, The Pentecoſt Feaſt of King Arthur. 


| Ty/ilio's Britiſh Hi . 
| The Vervlanjan Munic Py, dented ty Bp 5 


Spen/er, and men- 
tioned by Tacitus, the chief of Caſwallen ; was neut St. 
. in Hertfordſhire. 


rs ym 
d among 


eh 4 


n, father of Beli . was King of Britain about 
Chriſt. There is a coin of Manogan Rex, 
the plates oF coins of the ancieat Welſh Kings, 


Rb 


; . | N FED 4 12 5 e : 
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Ni rhygeidus | © 1 will found his praiſes bigb, : 
zm, fel Fell, 55 | Darling ſon of victory, + 
Teithiawyg oedd iddi. . Chiefs, like him who guard the land, „„ 
| Wiel deſetve ſupreme command, 
. 4 Piinſlad by Me Sampell 


When the 1 legions, after the invaſion of Britain, and the conqueſt of the Gallic provinces, were 


recalled to oppoſe the power of Pompey in Italy, the exultation of the Druids and Bards, at recovering 
the ſecure poſſeſſion and exerciſe of their ancient myſtical and YOu "I, 1 | deſcribed in a very 
animated manner by Lucan : „„ ens 


The Druids now, whi ile arms are heard no more, 
Old myſteries and barb'rous rites reſtore : 
A tribe who ſingular religion love, 
And haunt the lonely coverts of the grove. 
To theſe, and theſe of all mankind alone, 
The Gods are ſure reveal'd, or ſure unknown. 


You too, ye Bards! whom ſacred raptures fire, 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre ; 
Who conſecrate, in your immortal ſtrain, 
Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle ſlain 5 
Securely now the tuneful taſk rene, ns” 
And nobleſt themes in deathleſs ſongs purſue”, 7 | 


Such was the new but im perfectly diſcovered ſcene which the great Czſar's ambition ef in Britain. 
Nor are theſe accounts only imperfect; they are alſo * delivered; as ſome bold ſpirits, even among 
the Romans, have hintede. 15 

1 Derwyddin, the Druids, were the Fathers of Literature ; ; as is manifeſt by the following extras | 
from the works of the Bards, and others, 


oy 9 c = 
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Derwyddon doethur, Ye . the TIES LET 
Darogemuch i Arthur, - * to e „ 5 
„ aligfw's Poem of the Battle of Goddaus | 5 1&3 
Nis gywr namyn Duw, a dewinion Hd, Hidden but from God, the magi of the world, ; 
A dityd Daderwyddon. Cynddely, and inveſtigating Didi 
Dywawd Derwyddon ; Druids celebrate the cpr 
Dadeni hae lion, X ; of the liberal ruler , „%%% 3 LRN 
O bil eryron | ” pPooſterity of the warriors „„ bo „ 
| O Eryri, &c. | Prydydd y Moch. of Snowdon—— _ VVV» 


= 


Pomp. Mela de fitu orbis, Lib. 3. and Tagitus, calleth the Druids (Sapientia Magifri), the Maſters of 
Wiſdom. We are alſo informed by Ceſar, that their order and diſcipline originated | in. Britain; and was 
from thence conveyed into Gaul: and thoſe, who deſired to be perfectly infiruQed 1 in ye porting 5 the 
Druids, came over into Britain to be taught . 

» Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, © In theſe places, among the rude unpoliſhed a grew up * 
knowledge of arts and ſeiences, begun and ſet up by Bards, Ovades, and Druids .“ Likewiſe, Diogenes 
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? Rowe's Lucan, Sis lc. as oi 4.30 Britiſh letters are to be ben ov the fomb-fions of & 1 
3 Vite. Lucan Pharſalia. King of North yy in the Church of 2 ary ., 
_ Ca/ar's Commentaties, Book VI. chap, 3 Carte Hig. u 10 2 ” 'Alfo, fee s Mona Antiqua % "a 
of England, Vol, I. p. 61. 42 th nat Ceſar en preſely ſay, that the ids (who 
I rn Marcellinus, Lib, xv. chap. Mona Antiqua. | took my firſt in ſtruction Ge Britain) bad characters ta write 
Alſo, Welfangus Lanius (upon the report 45 Marsl] de. . their private affairs in, Geis Hter is ttuntur. Calar de Bell. 
clareth, that the Greek letters were firſt brought to Athens -by | Gall, Lib. VI. chap. 2 And there was a letter from Mr. 
Timagenes, trom the Druids, The Scripture informs us, that | William Maurice, af Cevo y Braich, to Mr. Robert Vaug = Red: 
Hroiogy and Hebrew letters were invented by Seth and Ends. the antiquary ; giving an account- of a Britiſh coin (mention 
The following obſervations by the late Lewis Morris, Eſq. is | in Camden's Britannia of 'Bleiddyd, Bladud, or Blatos, a King 
too curious to omit ; therefore, 1 will 125 it here in his own | of Britain ſome-hundreds of years before the coming . the 
words. Romans; the coin is now in the Cottonian Library's but 
| | | eee 7 


* 
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— + HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or 
Laertigs ſays of them, © that they taught obſcurely and enigmatically their points of philoſophy.” | loſo- 
3 much, that in borrowing the words of Milton, we may fay, | ks 2 
«4 That rather Greece from us theſe arts deriv'd ',” i Ws 


The Druids and Bards were the divines, philoſophers, legiſlators, phyſicians, prophets and muſicians, 
of the ancient Britons and Gauls, in the time of Paganiſm, They compoſed hymns for the uſe of the 
temples, and accompanied them with their harps : (not unlike the fingers and muſicians among the Jewiſh . 
Levites), They ſang the eſſence and immortality of the ſoul; the works of nature; the courſe of celeſtial 
bodies; the order and harmony of the ſpheres; the encomiums on the virtues of eminent men. In later 
periods, they kept an account of the deſcent of families, emblazened their arms, and wrote ſongs on the 
valiant actions of illuſtrious warriors in heroic verſe, which they chanted to their harps z and conſequently 

were tht national hiſtorians. And from them our ancient hiſtory hath been collected; and not only ours, 
but all ancient hiſtories of other nations, (except perhaps the Jews) have been collected from the ſame kind 
of materials, | 22h 


Ye ſacred Bards, that to your harps melodious firings, 
Sung th' ancient heroes deeds, (the monuments of kings.) e 


The orator Himerius, particularly deſcribes the dreſs of Abaris, an Hyperborian, or a Britiſh Sage, 
who trayelled into Greece; and ſays, © Abaris came to Athens not clad in ſkins like a Scythian, but with 
a bow in his hand, a quiver hanging on his ſhoulders, a plad wrapped about his body, a gilded belt 
encircling his loins, and trowſers reaching from the waiſt down to the ſoles of his feet“. T 

The Druids, and the other orders of Bardiſm, wore their hair ſhort, and their beards very long; they alſo 
wore long habits: but the Druids had on white ſurplices, whenever they religiouſly officiated '*, The 
habit of a Druid, taken from an ancient ſtatue, is to be found in Mona Anliqua; and Druids and Druideſles 
are delincated in Fricki's Commentatio de Druidis. 1 —- | 7 


This Bladud, the ſon of Rbun, was the founder of Bath | tombs, in Wales. As a proof of this aſſertion; Dr. Johnſon, 
Some mention of him is made in Ponticus Verunius, and in John | who has fully examined every record extant on that ſubject, 
Bale's Hiſtory, « | honeſtly confeſſes, in his Hiſtory of the Engliſh Language, 
Some years ago, there was a medal of our Saviour, with | theſe Words:“ The Saxons firſt entered Britain about the year 
Hebrew characters on the reverſe ſide of it, found at Bryn | 450. They ſeem to have been a people without learning, and 
Gwyn, the Supreme Tribunal of the Druids, in Angleſey ; "__ vrobabl without an alphabet.” 5 
. Which is now in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, Oxford. See Mona ikewiſe, Mr. Robert Vaughan the antiquary, in a letter to 
Antiqua, p. 93: of the 2d edition, | Archbiſhop Uſher, ſays;z ** The Iriſh, and Saxon characters 
Cwiar's Commentaries, Book V. on; 10. ſays: “ The | were the old Britiſh,” „ ACE 

\ Britons uſed braſs money, and iron rings of a certain weight.“ According to Salmon's Chronology; in the early part of 
There ſtill remain many very ancient Britiſh coins. Dr. | Alfred's reign, there was hardly a layman in Englaud that could 


Heitaln, about 
©, who reigned about 130 years before the Chriſtian era; of 
meln, or Cunobelin, King of the Caffivelauni, (whoſe royal 


Orlen, the ſuppoſed wife of Carauſſus. 
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Stukeley has favoured the world with twenty-three plates of | read Engliſh,” or 2 that underſtood Latin. 


impreſſions, from the ancient coins of the Welſh kings. And 
among them, a coin of Bleiddyd, Blatos, or Bladud, King of 
years before Chriſt, Coins of Manogan Rex, 


ſeat was at Caer-Meguaid, or Malden, in Efſex;) la his re "gn 
our Saviour was born, Meurig, or Marius Rex, and his fon 
Coe Rex, who flouriſhed about A. D. 127. Les ab Cel, or 
Lucius Rexy in whoſe reign the Britons einbraced the Chriſtian 


faith, about A. D. 179. Cogiduvnur Rex, fon of Cynvelyn, 


King of Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire, flouriſhed A. D. 
4 Cariadee, or Carattacus Rex, King of North Wales, 
nd Praſutagus Rex: King of Cambridgeſhire, Norfolk, and 


_ Suffolk z who both reigned A. D. go. Buddug, or Boadicia 


Regina, A. D. 58, irydd, or Arvira 4 X, ” D, 60, 
raw Bag Lienawyg, or Galgacus Rex, called one of the three 


Worthies of Britam, who overcame the Romans in battle, 


about fifty years before the Chriſtian #ra. Carawn, or Curau- 


where his money were ſtruck, about A. D. 280: ſee one of his 
coins in Mona Antiqua, Plate the 8th, which was found in 
Angleſey © From him Tre-garawn, and the river Caron, in 
North Wales, 


Hi 


reat Britain. And, 4 Differtation upon Gornvey, or 


Hege, Effay on Coins, Dian on Coins, Lewis's 


The ancient Britiſh characters, which now erroneouſly are 
the Saxon letters; are fill to be found on pillars, and 


Jus, _— of Britain, who was born at St. David's, and 
„ 
in 


derive their names. Some of theſe heroes are 
mentioned by Ceſar, Tacitus, c. Alſo, - Stukeley's Medalic 


p. 65. and San.me's Brit, p. 101. 


In the time of King Henry the VIIIth, there was found at 
Ambreſbury, in Wiltſhire, a table of metal, which appeared to 
be tin and lead commixed, inſcribed with many letters, but in 
ſo ſtrange a character, that neither Sir Thomas Eliot, nor Mr. 
Lily, School-maſter of St. Paul's, could read it, and therefore 
neglected it, Had it been preſerved, probably it might have . 


| led to ſome wrong? See Gib/on's Notes to Camden, 
Ines 


If the reader w for a further illuſtration of the ancient 
Britiſh letters, I refer him to Mr. Edward Lhwyd's learned Pre- 


Face, which is tranſlated into Engliſh in Lewis's Hiftory of Great 
Britain; Fol. p. 59 of the Introduction. Alſo, Lhwyd's Archas 


olegia Britannica, p. 225, &c, and . 264. 5 
: Milton's Paradiſe Regained. And Selden in his TraQs, p. 
16. ſays: It appears plainly, that the Druid were the oldeſt - 
ſtanding among we Philoſophers of the/Gentiles, and the moſt _ 
ancient among their Guardians of Laws“... 1 
1 Drudion o Veirddion a val — 
Neb dragon namyn draig ai dirper. 
The courageous of the Bards, . hs 
Celebrate no chief, but chiefs of merit. 
Alſo, Pliny.” Tagitns, Mona Antiqua. and Samme's Britannia, 
13 Drayton's Poliolbion, 1ſt Song. me e 
„ Strabo, Orat. apud Photium in Biblioth. p. 1138, and 
Carte's Hiſt, of England, Vol. I. p. 69. Haris, taught Y. 
geras the doctrine of tranſmigration of ſouls, Carts Hiſt. p. 
61, and 64, And Lewis's Hift. p. 7. , Ts 
5 Toland's Hiſtory of the Druids, p. 21. Mona Antiqua, 
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. The Druidital Bardi likewiſe wore an ecclefiaſtical ornament during the celebration of their rites, called 
Bardi -proctoll, which was an azure garment with a cowl to it: 4 The ſky-worn robes of ten'reſt blue.“ 


This was afterwards worn by the lay monks of Bardſey Iſland, in the beginning of Chriſtianity, and were 


then called Cyliau Dion, or Black Cowls : (at which place Myrddin the Bard ſtudied, ended his days, and 


where he was buried.) . The Gauls,, who borrowed this cuſtom from the Bards, . wore the Cucullus OY. ; 


remarkably long, whence it obtained, No its being made uſe of at Rome, the name .of nic or 
the Bards Cowl, or Hood; which is tilt worn by the Capuchin Friars. 
2998 Ovyddion, a third claſs of Druids, wore green garments ; the iymbo] of Youth Learning, aol Lore. 


* 


« Peace o'er the world her ollve · wand extend, 
« And white-rob'd 1 innocence from Heay'n deſcends,” . 


The Sacerdotal Order of Druids wore white; as an emblem of Truth, and GR The Barde, hs 
were the Ruling Order, wore uni-colour blue robes; the ſymbol'of Heaven, Peace, and Fidelity. Theſe 
colours are ſtill worn by eccleſiaſtical perſons, Blue was the favourite 9 0 —— the eta Tory the 


earlieſt time,—There 1 is an old Welſh proverb: 


Y guir Idi, ni chyll noi liv, — — True plows keeps its hve. | i . 5 5 


There are ſeveral ſcattered relics of the Bardic profeſſion, which till may be traced in this Iſland, in 
the names of places: ſuch as Alaw'r Beirdd, the portion of the Bards, in the pariſh of Llanvachreth ; 


Llanvihangel tr?r Beirdd, the habitation of the Bards, in the pariſh of St. Michael: and Aberveirdd, or 
the Bards River, in Angleſey. Maen y Bardd, the Bard's Stone, or Tomb, near Bwlch y Ddevu-vaen, in the 
pariſh of Llanglunin, Carnarvonſhire : and Bryn y Bar, the hill of the Bards, near Tal y Cavn. Pontre'r 
Beirdd, the village of the Bards, in the pariſh of Cegidva, Montgomeryſhire..' Court Brynn y Beirdd, the 


Court-hill of the Bards, near Llandeilo-yawr, Carmarthenſhire, And Croes y Bar, the Croſs of the | 


| Bards, in the pariſh of Eglwys-ilan, Glamorganſhire, 


5 
From the Welſh word Bardd, is derived the Engliſh word Bard, and the Latin Bardus: the plural is 


Beirdd, Bards, or Bardi: And, Barddas, Barddazod, and Barddoniaeth; is Poetry, Hiſtory, | or Philoſophy. 
We are informed by Strabo, that Poetry was the firſt Philoſophy that ever was taught. | 


The Druids, : expelled from Britain by the legions, took refuge in Ireland, Bardſey, and the lle of Man; ; 7 
places which the Roman ſword could not then reach. The theory of the Britiſh Muſic moved with them, 
and ſettled in Ireland, which from that period were for many ages the ſeats of learning and philoſophy, T 


till wars and diſſentions buried almoſt every trace of them in oblivion ?, 

The Bards, having now loſt their ſacred Druidical character, began to appear in an honourable, though 
leſs dignified capacity at the courts of the Britiſh kings. The Oak Mifſelto * was deprived of its ancient 
authority, and the ſword prevailed in its place, The Mufick as well as the Poetry of Britain, no doubt, 
received a tincture from the martial ſpirit of the times: and the Bards, who once had dedicated their pro- 
ſeſſion to the worſhip of the gods in their ſylvan temples, the celebration of public ſolemnities, and the 
| praiſe of all the arts of Das and who had n the fury of armies preparing to ruſh 7 hw each other” g 


I” now. 


With other echo taught the 1 
To e and reſound far other ſang . 


* 
— 


If, while Britain remained a Roman province, the deſultory wars produced any cdmpoſitions that deſerved 
to live, they were deſtroyed by the calamity that occaſioned them. | 4 


I bave extracted what related to the Bards from an ancient manuſcript, called r Teer N nys „ Pridain, | 
en begun about the third or fourth century . This 


4. 


(che Triades of the Iſle of Britain:) ſuppoſed to have | 
is a brief Chronicle of the moſt remarkable occurrences, or traditions of former times ; and appears to 


have been continued to the ſeventh century, which i is the lateſt period noticed i in that memorial, The e 


Martial, and Samme's ae 1 In the Monaſtery 5 An W of the Britiſh or Cambrian Mule, Fat 
of St. David's, about the beginning of the ſixth century, they Lewis Morris. Hiſt, nw apud We ol Opin, ol, 1, 
2 zm“ with garments of ſkins, And in the Monaſtery * 16. and Lewis's Hiſtory of Brit. p. 22 

| ra the habit of the Monks was a great frock with 3 Ad Fiſcum Druide, - Druid 
2 Feel G. over 1 7 1 he 2 77 25 nm, Hi. | Mona Antiqua. 5 


"ey Fade Lo 


| { - * Or, provepi much earlier 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 


ſragpment therefore is curious 4 lights elde che manner le e the Arſon wardens 
the chief object obſerved in its eonſtruction, is the arrangement of three fimilar incidents, characters, or 


ſubjects in each Triad: only thoſe ſeem to be ſelected that were deemed the moſt EE different 


claſſes; n CONIIIEG th 08 th memory. 
The Three golden-robed Heralds of the 1fand of Britain. 


Try Eurgryd Tin. Prydain, 
Cafwallon mab Bal, pan auth Lilo Har 
yd jn Rbaſain. 


4 Linw lie, pau. fo of 6 Cute 
; FOTO ac Arfau, tn aw dad 


17 
* 


Tri Marchog Aurdafodiog yn Llys Arthur. 


Gwalchmai mab Groyar, 
Drydwas mab Tryphin. 

Ae Elinoled mab Madog ab Libr. 

Gwyr doathion oeddynt, ac mor dig — 
ac mor hyawdl a hynaws yn ei bymadroddion, ac y 
tada anbawdd i nib ballu iddynt o'r negeſau ageiſynt. 


nu Pardd Thy: Brydain, 


Merddyn Emrys. 
 Merddyn nab Morfryn. 
4 Tholghn yen hun 


| m — Biirdd 1m. Prodain. 
© Trifffardd, Bardd Urien. Sk 


Dygyneko, Bardd Otwain, 


Manawydan nab Llyr, Poa fu hyd ar Dayfed. ; 


The Three golden-tongued * of the Court of 
King Arthur. | : 


 Gwalchmai 2, ſon of Gwyar, 


| The Three principal Bards of ame of Britain. 


| Bards, in the 


Caſwallon ſon of Beli®, when he went as far as Rome 
for Flr, (his Queen.) 

Manawydan ſon of Llyr, when he went to Pem- 
brokeſhire. | 
And Llew- Llawgyffes, when ho went with Gwdion, 
to ſolicit a Name and Arms, of Rhiarot y Vram: 


(a celebrated King at Arms.) 


e 55 yours ie 


Drydwas ſon of Tryphin. 

And Eliwlod ſon of Madog ab Uthr. 
Theſe three heroes were ſo candid, gentle, and 4 

eloquent, having ſuch ſoftneſs in their language, 

that it ſeemed impoſſible for any one to deny their 


requeſts. 
4 Gwalchmai was nephew to Arthur, and Lordof Pembrokeſhire. 


Merlin Ambroſius. 


Merlin ſon of Morvryn. 
And Taliefin, the Chief of the Bards. 


He this title, from baving ſung The Silence of che 
ce of 33 of the Ar rg at the Court of 

Prince Maelgwn; and that was ably at a Muſical and 

eprom bin ad after that time, vs ON Pets Chicf 


The Three Bloody-ſ pear'd Bards of the Iſle of Britains 


Triſtvardh, Prince Urien's Bard. * 


Dyaricin, Prince Owen's Bard. 


And Avan Verdhig, King Cadwallon's Bard. 
The Three unqualified Bards of the Iſle of Britain; 


that is, who were Poets, but not brought up regularly 


TH Ofer-feirdd ig 8 5 
Brenhin Arthur. = 
A Rhybawd ail Morgant. 5 


Tair dfal Payeliowd Toys Prodain 
uhu yu mben du,. 
ar Foyellowd Liawgod irwm bargawd Habs 


In mben Afaon mab Taliefhn, 
Hr Foyellatod ym mhen Golyddan Fardd. 


King Arthur . 


in the order of Bards;) or, the Three Trifling Poets. 


King Cad wallon, ſon of Cadvan,. 


And Rhybawd fon of Morgant. 
There fill remain L 
Ou TH ou as ves comple by Aber ao 


The Three heinous battle-axe ſtrokes of "IVY 
The ſtroke of Eiddin, on the head of Aneurin 
the Bard. | 
The ſtroke of Llawgad trwm — Eiddyn, | 


on the head of Avaon, ſon of Taliefia, 
ware doh xt gags tag 


4 


| ac y cant Arthur Englyn iddynt nyd amgen. 


II „„ 


Tri Tharw anbun Tyr Prpdais. 
| Flmur nab Cadair : (Cade). 


| Cynbafal nab Argad. 
Afaon mab Taligin. 


5 Tri neil Baird oeddyut. | 
Tri amwyl I Arthur, a thri c4d-farchawg 
ny fynnaſant benteulu arnynt erioed ; 


Sef, yu fy nbri chatfarchawc, 
Mael, a Lludd liyrygawe, 
A chalefa Cymru, Cradawe, © 


Tri dyfal gyfangan ynys Prodein ; 

Un oedd yn ynys Afallach; 

Tr ail ynghaer Caradawc ; 

-& trydydd ym Mangor ts y cord. | 
I” 'mbob un or tri lle byny, ir cedd 2400 0 wyr 


| erefyddol, ac o'r rhai hyny 100 cyſnewidiol bob aur 


r 24 y1 y dydd a'r nos, yn parbau mewn gweddiau a 
groaſanacth i Dduw yn ddidrans ddiarpbeiqs byth. 


Tri unben Deifr, 4 Brynaich, 


Ag Tſgrwnell, nab Dyſg yfeddawy. 
Tri Beirds, a meib Bard n 


Tyi thruydiidowg Lys Arthur. 


Lhwarch Hen. + „„ 
Llumbunig ab Mao. ; 5 


1 


1 Gildas os, that 8 of n was ſent by 


Philip the Apoſtle to this iſland in the days of Gweirydg, or 
Arviragus K s of Britain, A. D. 60, He inſtructed the Bri. 
tons in Che Chriſtian faith, in the iſle of Avalonia, or Glaſtonbury ; 
where he built a church, which was afterwards converted into 
an abbey. The name is derived from avalles, or 2 
Giraldus ſays, it abounded formerly with apples 
and was ſurrounded with water, 
* Saliſbury," or the old Sarbiodunum, wat a city of ; great 
in the time of the Britons, But it being the ſeat a 
war, rendered it unfit for ſtudy and contemplation. * The 
ſent city of Saliſbury, called New Sarum, was raiſed out o the 
ruins of the old, w ich flood upon a hill, and had an epiſcopal 
ſee and cathedral, Moſt hiſtorians derive Sarum — Sarrom, 
the ſon of Magus, who reigned over the Celtes Por wv 
of the world 2040 ; and, toreſtrain the fierceneſs of his people, 
— Canide, * 22 on th third Ki in his Antiquities 
a i 
and Celtes . — 4 was the 
blic ſtudies, or 8 of learning, 
ltes ; whence s and 4. EA 


who founded 
g the Britons or 
called Sarronide,, | 


Car ce, from King 


which were the with 
- Saliſbury was a: ee 
| 5 * 


e 1 . E W E ILS H DA R D 8. 


| Theſe are my three knights of battle, 


_ whole pee! their duty, that the ſervice of 
God might be without ceaſing. 


Llumhunig ab Maon. 


Kr ces. ; 


of the Britons | 


Cynhaval,” ſon of 4 He, 


And Avaon, ſon of Taliefin, i 
They were Bards, and ſons of . 


Tube Three undaunted Chiefs of King L Court, 
and the three knights of battle that never owned. 


a comptroller over them; to whom Arn ſung 
the following ſtanza. 


Mael, and Lludd clad in armourz _—_ 
and the piilar of Cambria, Caradoc, 


One was in the iſle of Avalonia*, in Somerſetſhire ; 


the ſecond at Saliſbury *, in Wiltſhire: : and 200 | 


third at Bangor-is-coed”, in Flintſhire. 
In each of theſe three abbeys there were two thou- 
ſand four hundred religious perſons; one hundred 
being appointed to attend the choir for each hour: 
ſo that they - chanted in rotation without intermiſ- 
fion; and, in the courſe of the day. and night, the 


The Three Sovereigns of Deira, and demie. i 
Gall, the ſon of Dyſgyvedhog. 5 


5 0 ns 
The Three irreſiſtible Chiefy of the Ind of Büitin. 
Elmur, fon of Cadair, 


4 5 1 


The ihre perpetual choirs-of the Iſland of Britain,” 


Dyvedel, the ſon of Dyſgpredhbg. 


And Ysgwnell, the ſon of Dyſgy 9 


Who were Bards, and ſons of a Bard, and fov- 
. riſhed about A. D. 550. 1 


The Three Free gueſts of King Arthur ; Coutt. | 
Llywarch Hen. a 1 


9 3 


And Heledd Gyndruyn: 


6 


(Were Bards.) %§§ | cnt be 


Caractacus, who made himſelf 1 about A D. 4 Nn. 


founded by Aurelius Ambrofius, about A. D. 480 ; who, in the 
declenſion of the n Empire, aſſumed the government of 
Britain, and with the affiſtance of the valiant Arthur repelled all 
18 n invaders. 

ucius, ſon of Coel, called by the. Britons, Lies r lewver 

(Lucius with the great -ſplendor of light), who was the 
firſt Chriſtian King of- Britain, and reigned 2 A. D. 180. 
This Lucius, for the increaſe of learning and preſervation of the 
Chriſtian faith in his realm, founded the ſeminary of Bangor-is- 


near Wrexham, North Wales; which 1 a —_ | 


ble ihr, and continued 3 50 years, _— 1 
learned men ; at laſt, Cymuyl, or Congelus, converted 
an univerſity into an abbey, nd. wy Mine the fir abbot 
thereof, about A. D. 530. 

It is fecorded, that this celebrated monaſtery, flom Perch cu. 
to Perth W; (names of two gates), extended u mile from each 
2 Te Dee now runs hs where the uo gates 


4 Cynedda is id © have* ke this © 
| Bangor, about 800 years RY un rit. 


| at; of , ny. Brit, and Beat. - 


town and monaſtery of Ambreſbury, 7 7 Saliſbury, were 


1 


* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or 


is, 


Tri Aerfeddawg Ynys Prydain. 
Solyf nab Cynan Garwyn. | 
Afaon mab Tallin. 3 
A Guallawg mab Lllenaug. 

Se achaws y gelwvid buynt yn Ar fuddegio 
wrth dial eu cam oc ou _ 


Tri Gogyſurdd Lys Arthur. 
Rhyhawd ail Morgant. 
A Dalldaf ail Cynon. 

A Thryftan ab Talkuch. 


* 


Tri Chyngboriad Farchog LA. Arthur, 
Cynon ab Chlydno Eidayn. 

Arawn ab Cynfarch, | | 

4 n Hu, * Elidyr 22 


Tri Serchog Tay, Prydain. 
Caftwallown mab Beli am Mer, ferch Fugnach | Gor. 


Tryſlan mab J. alluch am Eſhyllt, ferch March 
ab Meirchiawn, ei Ewythr. 
A_ Chynon nab Clydno Eiddyn am Forfudd, 
 ferch Urim. 


f Geraint, nau / Bardi Oli or Gadair, a aeth n 


Fardd Telyn i Aelſiyd Brenhin Llundain. 
tw FH. 3 | 
— SD : 
4 er Ike hay? 
e r * * 
3 e d 


The Three War-tombed Heroes of the Ile of Bricain, 


Selyv, the ſon of Cynan Garwyn, 


_ + Avaon, the ſon of Talieſin. 
And Gwallog, (Galgacus,) the ſon of Lieenog. 


The reaſon they were called War- tombed Heroes, 


was becauſe the wrongs done them, were avenged | 


on their graves. 
Galgacus Rex flouriſhed 50 years before Chriſt, 


The Three Com-peers of King Arthur $ Court. 
Rbhybawd, the ſon of Morgan, 


Dalldav, the fon of Cynon, 


And Tryſtan the fon of Tallwch, 


This Tryſtan was an eminent Bard as well as a Warrior. It 
appears, by an ancient dialogue which 1 have in my. 
, that be had abſetued_ hinfelf from "Artbur's Concr 
three years, on account of ſome umbrage which he had con- 


ceived. Arthur diſpatched twenty eight of his knights at dif- 


ſerent times to fetch } him ; but none could prevail by fair means, 


nor by force; till Gwalchmai, the CO HOO Bardic * 


perſuaded him to return. 


The Three Knight - counſellors of Arthur's Court. _ 


Cynon, the ſon of Clydno Eiddyn. 
Aron, the ſon of Cynvarch, 


And Llywarch Hen, the ſon of Flidyr 1 


Prince A Hen, like Cæſar, wrote the Hiſtory of his 
Wars: ſo did Prince Howel ab Owain Gwynedd deſcribe his 


own battles, in a very poetic and elegant, though in a n 
manner: and alſo Owain ann Prince of Powys. | 


The Three amorous Princes of the Ile of Britain. 


' Caſwallon ſon of Beli, in love with Flur, daughter 


of Mugnach Gor, f 
Try ſtan ſon of Tallwch, in love with Eſtylit, daugh- 
ter of March ab Meirchion, his Uncle. : 

And Cynon, ſon of Clydno Eiddyn, (or Clyno of 


Edinburgh,) in love with Morvudd, daughter of 


Urien. 


Geraint, or the Blue-robed Bard of the Chair, was 
ſent for by King Alfred z who made him his Chief 
Harper : | 


Probably, this Ola. y Gadair i is the ſame perſon that is c- 
brated by Chaucer, under the name of Gläs · cirion. | 


Taliefin, in a Poem called his Wanderings, ſays: 5 


« I am Elphin's chief Bard.“ 
% J have been at 3 the Palace of 8 15 
6«« I have been chief Bard of the Harp, to Leon Lag t 


Norway.“ 
4 I had a vein of ry from Gridwen the aged, 3 


el know the Learning a and Poetry of all the world.” 
The Three Principles of Song, 


1s to compoſe Poetry; 
To play the harp; 
| : an. 


5 Ff! . ⁵˙— ˙2᷑¾˙ ' ̃ ᷑̃ , * 
* 


period; though to decide from ſuch a circumſtance may be deluſory, when it is 


F . | Fe * . 5 by # 
„ ũGᷣ)ᷣ WSN E L s u BAR Fl Ls * ©: 
At the commencement of the fi xth century, we find the Bards reſumed 0 Harp with bel boden, Ty 5 5 ; = - 
to animate-their country's laſt ſucceſsful ſtruggle with'the Saxons; for, judging from. the remains preſerved, EN”; — 
their poetical effuſions ſpread very general about that period. But from the ninth to the eleventh century,” GE - 
their wen, or Muſe, ſeems to have received a check, if we judge from the ſcarcity of pieces in that 


confidered what devaſta - 


tion, perſecutions, and wars, brought over their country ; involving in the conſequence a great deſtruction Woo * 0 A 


of manuſcripts. Such a loſs ſeems very» evident; for in the enlightened, and in ſome degree the tranquil 
reign of Howe/ Dada, poetry muſt have been highly cheriſhed ; yet not a ſingle piece is preſerved, to a cer- 
tainty, the production of that reign, The hiatus continues till the time of Prjnce Gruſfudl ab Cynan, when 


logy: there is a by the ſea-ſide in Meirionyddſhire, called 
Sarn N 3 were Z r alſo, he built a Church in 
— call d Llanbadri 3 
R, Badrig. His original ein name was Maeruym, and his 
—— name of Patricius was given him by Pope Celeſline, 


when he e and ſent aan, 


* 


F 6 
% | f * 
* 1 

- 
« * x 


* 


* are meadows called 


we are charmed with the nervous Muſe of Meilir, who was the father of a noble ſucceſſion of Bards, that | „ » 0 
brought the Poetry and Language of Wales to the higheſt perfection; but that Golden Age of Welſh Poetry 1 
attains to an awful cloſe in a the thirteenth RR on the death of Llewelyn, the laſt Prince of Wale. 
The Names of fore of the moſt Ancient and Lint Bards, and Hiſlrians, ___ "nm 
and the Time wherein they flouriſhed. N 1 „ 
Plenydd, 155 Oron „ Bards who flouriſhed before | With Madog, * n celebrated names? | 7 | 

Chriſt. (Recorded by Bate : and in Lewis's Ancient | Theſe were famed for their virtues; | + 1 4 

Hiſtory of Britain, p. 9.) Theſe Bards, and ſix others | Were renowned for wiſdom and benevolence ” * 

of the earlieſt, are mentioned by Edmund Prys, Were Primitive Bards, whoſe as, pag merits e 4 

Archdeacon of Meirionydd, (who wrote about the | are univerſally allowed! Ko ne 

year 1580;) in the 26th of the contending Poems | All ſkilled in the aha of g poliſhed verſe,” FC. 4 
between him and William Cynwal, a cotemporary WL, Lars D. . 5 
—_ in the following interrogating ** 1 Gildas Cambrius, a 3 Bard and et pen ä 

= 4 Mas Fieny@, _ 1 ee 5 | flouriſhed in the reign of Arviragus, about A. D. 60. 
en Oren, ur OY Jon laith? He tranſlated the ancient Laws of Dyvnwal 5 BET. 

i Mae un Rhuvin, min ,,, Moelmud, from the Welſh into Latin; which k 

4 _ 2 enen 8 I Code was afterwards tranſlated into ko ripe in 8 

p Melgin, a Mevin ID. „ 4 the-reign'of Alm. 7 „ 

5 Madogs 5 Ghacog hs 4,18 Gwdion ab D6n, Lord of Arvon; an em: 5 
ne en enen, nent Philoſopher and Aſtronomer, about the „ 

& Mewn doethder, mwynder a maul: | „„ 

0 Briveirdd heb waravun ; . e, PB er,y 459  . ,- ,—_ 

L hoe 3 1 4% Gtudion nab Din, ar Gonuy, F 1 

66 Ar Naddwawd baratod bo, *. Edmund Prys, ; & Hudlath ni bu oi fath foy. * D. 8 uym. | 3 | 85 3 

A LITERAL TRANSLATIO No Caer. gudion, (the milky-way in the e 

Where is Plenydd, whoſe verſe was bold and rich ? is ſo called from him. 

Where is Oron, that great Prince of our Language ? Bacharius, a learned Briton, and diſciple to St, | 

Where is Rhuvin, of the wonderful lip? Patric; (called by Bale, Meigen Vates.) He Fi „ 

Where is the authoritative Meugant, whoſe ſong was ſtudied at the Univerſity of Caerlleon, and was 

like the ſparkling mead? | a Poet, Mathematiciap, and 1 1 1 75 0 - 440. ; 

Where is Melgin? Where is [Movin the ftugious? Mieugant, Al 
* Plenydd, ag Orion nnant ; | cd to convert the Iriſh, in the year 443. When Patrick e vw -2f ; 4 
O' Meidiaeth i'ww plant, — — yr w. . landed near Wicklow, the inhabitants were ready to ſtone him, ' 2, on 
x St, Patrick, the Apoſtle of Ireland, is faid to be the for attempting an innovation in the religion of their anceſtors, + RW 

Cal hurnius, and Concha; who was born in the Vale of Ne He requeſted to be heard; and explained unto them, that lk * = 

embrokeſhire, about the year 373. But according to his | 1s an omnipotent, ſacred Spirit, who created Heaven, andfiarthz; «+ - 7: 
digree, which 1 have got in an old manuſcript ; and another | and that the Trinity is contained in the Unity; but they were _-» 
| W e ſeen in the Britiſh Muſeum, which runs thus: “ Patrig | reluctant to give credit to his words. St, Patrick therefore 24, TOs 

St, ob Amd, ab Growuy, „ Wareddawg yn Aron ;" that is, | plucked a Trefoil from the ground, and expoſtulated with the ©, 

St. Patrick fon of Alvryd, fon of Gronwy, of Wareddawg, in ibernians : 1s it not at feaſible for the Father, Son, and Hy. 

. Carnarvonſhire, 2 * corroborates with this genea- | Ghof, as for theſe three leaves, thus to grow u 


a fingle fa . 4M 

Then the Iriſh were immediately convinced of their error, ang 1 

were ſolemnly baptized by St. Patrick. ä 

This Britiſh Saint built ſeveral Churches and ſeminaries in Ire" * 4 „ 

land ; that of Saball - Padbrig, or Patrick's Grange; Dompach- jon 4 „ 125 | 
Patrick, or Patrick's great C urch; and the Monaſtery of Arma a . 
0 


l its foundation to . and was the n, n 


loſopher and Counſellor to King Vortigern, and 


morial bearings among the Britons, 


tongued warrior, a Bard 


Knight to King Arthur, 


"of the Muſe, 


d ert be ens the Trifh etre Nennin 


; for the believing Iriſh.” (One of thoſe 


e celebrated 1 Bard, Philoſopher, 
and Mathematician, of Caerlleon ſeminary *, — 469 
Merddin Emrys, Bardd Grortheyrn, or Phi- 


a Prince of Weſt Wales, — — 470 
Gwion Bäch, mab Gwreang o Lanvair 
y'Nghaereinion, yn Mhowys ; a Bard, about, 470 
Cywryd, Bard to Dunawd, the ſon of Pabo 
poſt Prydain, 
. Gwyddno Garanhir, a Bard, and Prince of 
Cantre'r Gwaelod, in Meirionyddſhire, which was 
ſwallowed up by the ſea, about AD, — goo 
Coll, ſon of Collvrewy, principal King at 
Arms, in Arthur's reign ; about A, D, — goo 
for it appears in the Triades, that Coll gave the 
Eagle to Brynach, the Gwyddelian (or Iriſh- 
man); and the Wolf to Menwaed of Arllech- 
wedd, This ſhews the great antiquity of ar- 


480 


Dyvrig, or Dubritius, a Bard and Biſhop, — 500 
Cadair, a Bard; and Father of Elmur the Bard, 50 
Aneurin Gwawdrydd, Mychdeyrn Beirdd, 
and Chief of the Gododinians, — — 310 
Gwalchmai mab Gwyar, named the golden- 
I e, 


Eliwlod, ab Madog, ab Uthur ; a Bard, and 


— — 51 : 
Tryſtan mab Tallwch, a diſciple of Merddin, f 
and one of the chief warriors of King Arthur's 
Court, — 520 
| Gwron ab Cynvarch, a Bard, — 520 
Dewi Sant, a Bard, Giraldus wrote his life, 530 
Liywarch Hen, a Cumbrian Prince, and Bard, 530 
Talhaiarn Tid- Awen, or Talhaiarn, Father 


"Toliefin Pen Beirdd, Bard to Prince Elphin, 

to King Maelgwyn, and to Prince Urien Reged, 540 
Cian o Vaen Gwyngwn, -a Bard, — 340 
Y Bardd Llwyd, Bard to Urien Reged, — 540 
Triſtvardd, Bard to Urien Reged, — 3640 
Ugnach ab Mydno, a Bard, — — 645 

_ Gildas ab Caw, or Gildas Badonius, a Bard, 

and Author of the Epiſtle, (a Hiſtory of Britain,) 550 


| 


Hiſtory ſays: ** ar by . ue of the Iriſh, * 


books of A, a jones 36; Churehes z conſecra 
6s Biſhops ; orda Sako 1 teh converted and bap- 
3540 ed 12,000 men, 10 1 25 region of Connaught ; and baptized 
top of Mex the ſons of Amolgith, He faſl days on the 
dunt Eli, and obtained three petitions from Heaven 
petitions were, that no 
us creatures ſhould ever infeſt Ireland : another proba- 
bly was, that of who believed in his ſhould be 
fred Med pur ory: for the pointe lo le 
to find our.) pate is ſaid to have lived bye ho 1201 
His life was written by Trychanus, Evin. And Ni 


ISS” 


þ 


van, about the year 


| would throw much light on ancient hiſtory, as well as on Briti 


ö 


| 


Benedd Sai oble Deſcent of Britiſh Saints, the 
Founder: of Chuhes and Klgow f would be as | 


16 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or 
| 75 A. D. A. D. 


wi ab Morvryn, or Merlin of cue. 
g a diſciple of Talieſin, and Bard to Lord - 
Gwenddolau ab Ceidiam,, —  — 570 
Dygynnelw, Bard to Prince Owain ab Urien, 570. 
Avaon, or Avagddu, fon of Talieſin. His 


| father, in one of his poems, ſays, he poſſeſſed 


greater abilities than himſelf, — — 570. 
Culvardd; or Heinyn Vardd, —— 390 
Aſaph, a Britiſh Hiſtorian and Biſhop,  ggo 
Dyvedel mab Dyſgyveddog, a Bard, — 600 
Elaeth, a Bard, — 600 
Niniaw, or Nennius, Abbot of Bangor ts y 

Coed, in Flintſhire ; and a diſciple of Elvod. 

He wrote the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Bri- | 
tain in Latin, — 608 
Twrog, the writer of Tiboeth, a monaſtic 
record belonging to St. Beuno, which was for- 
merly at Clynog Church, in Caernarvonſhire, - 

Alſo, Twrog is ſaid to have written a Britiſh 

Chronicle ?, — 610 
Elvod, who e n Latin. Hiſtory of the 

Britons, and was a Biſhop of North Wales i nw 

the reign of Cadvan, — 610 
Llywarch Hir, Bard to Brochwel Ysgithrog, 

Prince of Powis, 
Tyflilio, a Biſhop, and Author of Brut 7 


— — 


617 | 


Brenhinoead, or The Hiſtory -of the Britiſh 


— — — omni 


Kings, | ; PE 
Samuel, Beulanus, « learned Briton, who 


added certain annotations to Nennius's Hiſtory ; 


| he flouriſhed under Cadvan about the year — 620 


Avan Verddig, Bard to King Cadwallon ab- 
Cadvan, about — 640 
Arovan, Bard to Selyv ab Cynan,— 640 
Meigant, Bard to King Cadwallon ab Cad- 
— — 

Llevoed Wynebglawr, a Bard, — 660 

Golyddan, Bard to King Cadwaladt, — 670 

John Erigina, or Patricius, born at St, Da- 
vid's, a very learned Latin Hiſtorian, and chief _ 
Preceptor to King Alfred,. — — 60 


" > 


ineſlimable work, if they were traoflated and publiſhed; as th 


writers, NEL 
mow Priſcus, Biſhop of Londdn, and a er Hiftorian, 
« 4230, 
Twas and Atroclius, (as Vicentius ſays) were Britiſh writers | 
* — 8 the _ of 1 * D. 4 Ne 
ongellus t of Bangor [fycoed (as Bale 
ſeveral works, and . dr 530. te | 
N. r or Maelgonius, Sam on, Echbinys, 4 
locus (as Antonius ſays), were Britiſh writers, about A. P. 560. 
3 Keating's Hiſtory of Ireland mentions Leabh Drum Sneachda, 
The Book of Scowdon ; ſaid to haye been wenn before = 
time of Sto Patrick. , 


1 
. 1 
- 5 | | e AM | 
Y 0 % * * 
; : + oy ? ” 


&* 


8 1 * WELSH 


A. D. 

Alter Aae 2 Britin Hiſtorian, and Tu- 

tor to King Alfred, and to his children. He was 

the firſt Profeſſor of Oxford, and Author of _ 

the Life of Alfred, 
Geraint, y Bardd Gläs or Gadair, 
Mab Cryg, a Bard, 
Blegywryd, or Blegabredus, a Britiſh Hiſtorian 914 
your 1 lab A Bard, 920 


* 


880 


Meili Brydydd, Bard to Prince Groflydd Fg 
Cynan, about L100 
Cellan Bencerdd, chief Bard of the Harp _— 
Prince Gruffydd ab Cynan, 
Llewelyn, and Gwrnerth, 
Grammarians and poets, 
| Bleddyn Ddd was y Czbd, a Poet, 
+ Y Bergam, o Vaelor, in Denbighſhire, a Poet, 
about 
Robert Duke of Normandy, brother to Wil- 
ham Rufus; who, about the year 1106, was 
confined by King Henry the Firſt 28 years 
in Cardiff Caſtle ; during that period he is ſaid 
to have acquired a perfect knowledge of the 
Welſh language and poetry, and to have been 
admitted a Welſh Bard. This ſingular circum-_ 
ſtance is recorded in an old Welſh hiſtory of 
the Lords of Glamorgan, from Jeſtin ab 
Gwrgant, down to Jaſper Duke of Bedford. 
| Biſhop Urban, writer of Liber Landavenſis, 1119 
 Gwrgan ab Rhys, a celebrated Bard, 1130 
Caradoc of Llancarvan, a Britiſh Hiſtorian, 1130 


— am 


two Powiſſan 
1030 
1090 


1056 


——ů—— — — 


* 


Gwalchmai, the ſon of Meilir, Bard to Prince 
owen Gwynedd, — 
| Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, Bard to Prigce 
Owen Gwynedd; to Madog ab Meredydd, 
-Prince of Powis; and to Prince Davydd b 
Owen Gwynedd, 

Y Llyvr Da o Gaer-Vyrddin, i. e. The black 
Book of Carmarthen, - which is in Hengwrt 
Library, Meirionyddſhire, is ſuppoſed to be 
the oldeſt Welſh manuſcript now extant : it is 
a quarto fize, conſiſting of 106 pages, and 
contains the works of the Bards of the fixth 
century. The firſt part of it is very an- 4 
cient ; the writer unknown; and the latter part 
of it is thought to be by from other 
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4 
| | —— 


1150 | 


— — 


874 
880 | 


1090 


Jeffery of Monmouth, a Britiſh Hiſtoriap, and » | 


Biſhop of St. Aſaph, —— — 1140 | 
Howel, the ſon of Owain Gwynedd, a Bardic 

Prince, —— —-- 14% 
Peryv ab Cadivor, a Poet, „ 1140 


Ii Gwilym Ryvel, a Poet, and Warrior, 1 


hs” 


„ 1 — 
"ie . 
IM 5 8. 


E A. D. 
old 9 by Gimnddelw Bryhjdd natur, 


Gwynvardd Brycheiniog, Bard to Prince 
Rhys ab Gruffydd, 


— — — 


SGiraldus Cambrenſis, a learned Britiſh - Hiſ- 
ſtorian, | 1190 


Llywarch Brydydd y Mock, Bard to Prince 
Llewelyn ab Jorweth, 


- 


Einion, the ſon of Gwalchmai of Treveilir, 
Bard to Llewelyn ab Jotwerth, or Prince 
Llewelyn the Great, 

Daniel ab Lloſgwrn Mew, a Bird: 

Hen Gyrys o Jal; Bach 8 or 
Gwyddvarch Gyvarwydd ; a celebrated collector 
of Welſh proverbs, about the year — — 

Meddygon Myddvai, who wrote a Britiſh 
book on Phyſic and Surgery, by order of 
Prince Rhys Greg. about the year 
| Yſtudvach, a Poet, and Warrior, who is often 
celebrated by the Bards for his hoſpitality : 


| Davydd ab Gwilym ſays: _ 
« Gwir a ddywawd Yfudvach, 

« Gyda'i feirdd yn eyfeddach,” 

Einion Wan, a Bard, . - 


4 
— | 


iu 


Adda Vris, a Poet and pretended prophet, 
of Is-Conwy, in North Wales, about 


Bleddyn Vardd, Bard to Liywelyn ab Grof- 
fudd, the laſt Prince of Wales — 

' Davydd Benvras, Bard to the ſaid Liywelyn, _ 
who was betrayed at Buellt in the year 1282, 
This Bard enumerates twenty battles that this 
(pes fought. Flouriſhed about 1260 

Meilir ab Gwalebmai 3 to Liywelyn the laſt, 260 

- Caſnodyn Vardd g 1260 


1260 


Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Coch, Bard to the laſt 
Prince Llywelyn © — 


„ 


1270 


| Edeyrn Davod Aur, a Bard and Grammarian, 12 70 


Minwyn, a Grammarian and Poet, 


1200. 
Morris Morgannwg, a Rhetorician and Poet, 1420 


1230 
1200 


1216 


® 
1240. 


1240 


LW 
"Iu 
* 7 b 
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i, e. Cynddelw the celebrated Bard, about A. D. 1150 | 
| Owain Cyveiliog, Prince of Powis, 'a Bard, 1160 


| 1160 
Dygynnelw, ſon of Cynddelw, a Bard, — ** 


1230 


| alſo, a collector of Welſh e of whom | 1 


Phylip Brydydd, a Cardiganſnire Bard, — 1250. 
Einion ab Gwgon, a Bard, . 1250 


* £ bo 
1 
1 20 N 


5 * 


| _ Llygad Gur, a Bard, — 1090 
__ Ednyved Vychan, a Bard, .. ——— 1270 
Einion leiriad, 0 Wynedd; a Rhetoricia 4 
1 and Poet, — 8 50 1280 2 
| Seifyll Bryfwrch, a Bard, | now — 1380 
V ae Vardd ab Cywryd,.— — 1280 
+ L:Prydydd Bychan, o Ddeheubarth, — — 16836 
; Gg ab Cynvrig, a Poet, — 900 0 


* 


# 


8 


called Lyur Herge/. 


F 


SGwilym dd6 0 Arvon, Bard to P. 11 1320 


| Dr. Davydd Dad, o Hiraddug, in Flintſhire ; 


a Bard and Grammarian : from his knowledge 

in ehemiſtry and natural philoſophy, he got the 

name of a magician z he lived about the year 1340 
Trahacarn Brydydd Mawr, or Trabacarn the 


noted Bard, — — 1370 
Davydd ab Gwilym, or Davydd Morgan wg; 


Bard to Ivor Hael, (Lord of Maeſaleg, in Mon- 
mouthſhire,) and to the monaſtery of Strata 
Florida — — 1370 
Mabcliv ap Llywarch, a Bard, — 1370 
Howel Yftoryn, a Poet, — 
Yr Yſtus Liwyd, a Poet, — — 1380 
Sir John Gower, a native of Gwyr, or Gower- 
land, in Glamorganſhire; the firſt Engliſh 
Poet, and Laureat to King Richard II. to whom 
he dedicated his works, about the year — 1380 
Dr. Johnſon, in his Hiſtory of our Englith - 
Language, ſays, * The firſt of our authors, 
who can be properly ſaid to have written Eng- 
liſh, was Sir John Gower ; who, in his Confe/+ 


fron of a Lover, calls Chaucer his diſciple, and 
may therefore be conſidered as the Father of 


English Poetry.“ Ss 
Llywelyn Moel y Pantri, a Bard, — 1400 
Syr Gruffydd Lhwyd, ab Davydd ab Einion, 
chief Bard to Owen Glyndwr, the laſt Welſh 


Chieftain, „ e — 1400 


Liywelyn Goch ab Meurig ben, o Nannau, 1400 
Jolo Goch, Lord of Llechryd, in in Denbigh- 


hire, a Bard, —— — — 1400 


Ithel Ddo, 0. Vro Veilir, in Angleſey, called 
22 Gerdd, i. e. The Druid of Poetry, — 1400 
* Rhys, Goch o Eryri, of Havod Garregog, 


neut Snowdon, 3 Bard, —— — 1420 


Llywelyn, or Lewis Glyn-Cothiz a Bard, and 
an officer under Jaſper, Earl of Pembroke, — 1450. 
T his Bard tranſcribed moſt of the old Welſh 
poems and records, in folio volume, called . 
 Liyvr-Chch, (which is gil In Jeſus College Li- 
; brary, Oxford,) from a very ancient es. 


Davydd ab — yr n afiand! 0 
3 1 1 2 Wd — 14 


J 
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LL 1. ; Fre 8 — — : l 5 
3 — hdd Beirdd', that is, Anearin with the * Muſe, King of Bards 3. 
| -(brocher to Gildar Alban, the Biitih hiſtorian,) who, lived under the patronage of Mynyddawg 


"0" Edinburgh, a Þ rince of the North; whoſe Enrgdorchogion, or 'warriors wearing the golden Torguesr, 
363 *in _ 80 a ps 8 Ancurin und two ochenn, in A battle with. the! Saxons a 5 | 


„5 e . e e ee 
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— #1380 


| rian; refided chiefly at Yfirad Fflur Monaſtery 


| Govalus Symwnt Vychan, - I he diligence of Simynt 


| 


| ters, in his e Britannica, p 22 5. 2 5 Mes 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or. 


| os 7 D. 

Gutto o'r Glyn, Bard to Lian Fgweſtl, Vale 
Crucis Abbey, in Denbighſhire, — 145 
Guttyn Owain, a Herald Bard, and Hiſto- ; 


in Cardiganſhire, ——— —— "at 


Cynvrig ab 'Gronw, a Poet and Genealogiſt, 
who flouriſhed about 1450. This Bard, and 
yr, Meredudd ab Rhys, who flouriſhed in 1440 
mentions the diſcovery of America, by Madoc, 
ſon of Owen Gwynedd. 

Dayydd Nanmor, an eminent Bard of Me- 


rionethſhire, —— — — 1460. 
Jorwerth Vynglwyd, Bard to Margam Abbey 
in Glamorganſhire, — — 1460 


Jorwerth Cyriog, a chair'd Bard, — 1460 
Llywarch Bentwrch, a Poet, —— 1460 
Sir John Leiaf, a Herald Bard, —— 1480 
Gruffydd ab Llewelyn ab Evan Vychan, a 
Herald . ,. em 1485 
Inco Brydydd, —— — 1480 
Jevan LIV yd Brydydd, — — 1480 
Rhys Nanmor, Bard to king Henry x II. 1480 
Tudur Aled, of Dyffryn Aled, in Denbigh- 
ſhire, a calebrated Bard, 1490 
Lewis Morganwg, pencerdd y tair ealaith, . 
chief Bard of the Principality of Wales; and 
domeſtic Bard to Neath Abbey ® —— | 1510 
Syr Huw:Pennant, Offeiriad, and Bard, — 1510 
Gruffydd of Hiraethog, (in Denbighſhire) SE 
excellent Bard, that flouriſhed about the year, 15 30 
He was the preceptor of four eminent poets at one 
time; and being aſked, which of his pupils had the 
brighteſt genius; he returned the following anſwer: 
| * Dyſedig Sion Tudur, The learning of Sb6n Tudur. 


Vychan. 


 Hwenyddavl, William Cynwal. The prolific genius of 
William Cynwal. 


Ond, nid ots dim cuddiadig But nothing is unknown 
rhag William Lljn,” to William Lyn. 


Fot the liſt of the ſucceding Bards, I muſt refer 
my readers to the end of Dr, Jobn Davies's 1 
Ling Britannica. And to Mr. Edwatd Lhuyd's C 
talogue of ancient Pritiſh Manuſcripts, and Welſh wris 


| 3 the oldeſt and nobleſt Production of that age. Being compoſed in a northern dialect, that of 
the men of Deira, and Bernicia; it is at preſent in many places difficult and obſcure”. | 
paſſage, yerſified by Mr. Gray, from Mr. Evans's N will, though a N give an 5 5 


© | Bardsz vis Aneitin Gildas, 9 Aran, and Cian.“ 
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Selected from the At: 


| Gyr 4 aeth Gattraeth feddfaeth feddwn, 


5 Eh fruythluwn oedd cam nas cymmbwyiſon, 


I am lafnawr coch, gorſawr, gwrmwn, 
Dwys dengyn ydd ymleddyn aergun. 


Ar deulu Brynaich be ich barngſiun, 
Diliu, dyn yn fyw nis gadawſton, 
Cyfaillt 4 gollais, difflais oeddron, 
 Rhugl yn ymourthryn, rbyn rhiaduwn. E 
Ni mynnws gwrawl gwaddawl chuegrun, 
Maban y Gian o faen Gwyngwn, — © 


e 


Pan gryſſiai Garadawg i ddt. 
Mab baedd coed, trychwn, trycbiad, 
Taru byddin yn nhrin gymmymiad, 

Ef lithiai wyddgwn oi angad. 


Arddyledaug canu, cymmain's fri, 1 
Turf tan, a tharan, a rbyferthi, 

Gwryd adderchaug marchawg myſgi 

Rhudd Fedel rhyfel 4 eidduni, 

Gor gwnedd, diſuddiaug, dyg ymmyni Yaghad,. 
Or meint glad yt glywi.. 


* ; * 


Gwyr 4 acth Gattraeth buant entuuͤ,j,ũttl 
Gin a medd ac aur fu eu gwirawd, © 
Blæryddyn yn erbyn urddyn ddefawd, _ 
T- uhr a thriugaint a thrichant eurdorchawd, - 
O'r ſawl yt gryfiaſant uch gormant wirawd, 

Ni ddiengai namyn tri o wrhyari foſawd, 
Dan gatgi Aexon, a Chynan dacarawd, 
4 minnas 0 n a OE i eee 


** RP 
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2 apy rs, "at ls has 19 brothers and 4 ſiſters, 
The names of the children of Caw, of N. Bricain, 7 of 
Cum Counduns), *Dirinic, Celydd, Uſic. Eehmic. CG. Anei- 


Gwyddrain. Sa Gabe Bangar, Cyhe Gir Hunil. 
Ga Aeddan. 5 Gn Cy. Laaer 1 Ceidio. 
„ enen. 


le, it 1 that wa 'of them were celebrated 


Amon 


by 


Save Aeron brave, and Conan ſtrong, . 
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1 Had I but the torrent . | 2 5 


Wich headlong rage, and wild affright, | 
Upon D#ira's ſquadrons hurl'd, 


To ruſh, and ſweep them from "the world 1 


Too, too ſecure, in youthful pride. 
By them my friend, my Hoel, died, 
Great Kiar's ſon ; of Madoc ole 

He aſk'd no heaps of hoarded gold; 
Alone in nature's wealth array d, 
He aſk'd, and had the ee aid. 5 


Have ye hls the tuſky boar 
Or the bull, with ſullen roar, 
On ſurrounding foes e ff 
80 Caradoc bore his lance, 


* Padel's name, my lay, en PETS 


Build to him the lofty verſe, 
Sacred tribute of the Bard, 
Verſe, the hero's ſole reward, _ 
As the flames devouring force, 
As the whiclwind in its courſe, N 

As the thunder's fiery ſtroke, _ 

_ Glancing on the ſhiver'd „ 
Did the ſword of Vedel mow Y 


The following 


* 


4 


The crimſon harveſt of the foe, i 


To Cattraeth's vale: in glitt'ring row. rf \ 


Twice two hundred warriors go; 

Ev'ry warrior's manly neck 1 

Chains of regal honour deck, 
Wreath'd-in many a golden link ; „ | 
From the golden cup they drink 

Nectar, that the bees produce, 

Or the grape's extatic juice, 

Fluſh'd with mirth, and hope, they buoy. 

But none from Catraeth's vale hs 


(Burſting thro? the bloody throng), — 25 . 


% 
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And I, the meaneſt of them all, 


That live.to weep, and ling cheir fall, > wo, — — 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of _ © 
 Taliefin, who in one of his poems gives an honourable teſlimony to the ſame of Gals : was like 9 925 


ealled Penbrirdd, Chief, or King of Bards. He lived in the reign and enjoyed the favour of Maelgun 


Gwynedd, King of all Wales. He was found, when an infant, expoſed in a wear, which Gwyddno Garan- 


hir, the King of Cantre'r Gwarled, had granted as a maintenance to. Prince Elphin his fon. Elphin, with 
many amiable qualities, was extravagant; and, having little ſucceſs at the wear, grew diſcontented and 
melancholy, At this juncture Talieſin was found by the fiſhermen of the prince, by whoſe command he 
was carefully foſtered and liberally educated. At a proper age the accompliſhed Bard was introduced by 
his princely patron at the court of bis father GCuyddno, to whom he preſented, on that occafion, a poem 
called Hanes Talie/in, or Talic/in's Hiſtory ; and at the ſame time another to the prince, called Dyhuadiant 
Elphin , the conſolation of Elphin; which the Bard addreſſes to him in the perſon and character of an 
expoſed infant. Taliefin lived to recompenſe the kindneſs of his benefactor: by the magic of his Song he 
redeemed him from the caſtle of Teganuy, (where he was for ſome miſunderſtanding confined by bis yocle 
Mas run,) and afterwards conferred upon him an illuſtrious immortality, 

Talig/in was the maſter, or poetical preceptor of Myrddin ap Morvryn : he enriched the Britiſh Proſody with 7 
five new metres: and has tranſmitted in his poems ſuch veſliges as throw new light on the hiſtory, know- 
ledge, and manners of the ancient Britons and their Druids, much of whoſe myſtical learning he imbibed, 

The firſt poem which | have choſen for a ſpecimen of Talie/in's manner, is his deſcription of the battle 


of Argoed Liwyvain, in Cumberland, fought about the year 548, by Goddeu, a King of North Britain, and 


Urien Reged, King of Cumbria, againſt FfAamddwwyn, a Saxon general, ſuppoſed to be /da, the firſt King of 
Northumberland. I am indebted to the obliging diſpoſition of the late Mr. Whitehead, for the . | 
faithful and animated verfification of this valuable antique —— 


Grwaith Argoed Luuyfain. De Battle of Argoed 3 955 
CANU UKIEN, | . A $ONG TO URIEN. 
＋ bore ddyu ſadwrn, cad fawr a fu, Morning roſe : the iſſuing ſun | 
Or pan ddwyre haul, hyd pan g nu. | | Saw the dreadful fight begun : 5 
| PF And that ſun's deſcending ray 
3 „ Clos d the battle, clos'd the dag. 
Dygryſw: Fflamddwyn yn bedwarllu. Fflamddwyn pour d his rapid bands, 
Goddeu, a Reged, i ymddyllu. ' Legions four, o'er Reged's lands. 
Dyfuy o Argoed, byd Arfynydd, The numerous hoſt from fide to ſide 
N cl nt einioes byd yr undydu „ Spread deſtruction wild and wide, 


From Ar goed: * ſummits, foreſt-crown'd, 
To ſteep Arvynydd”s * utmoſt bound, 
Short their triumph, ſhort their ſway, 
Born and ended with the day | 


 Atorehwis Flamddwyn, fawr drybeftowd, Fluſh'd with conqueſt, Ffamddwyn ſaid, 


A ddodynt gyngwyſtlon, a ynt parawd ? | Boaſtful at his army's head; 

Tr attebwys Owain, dawyrain ffeſſatud, | strive not to oppoſe the ſtream, | 

Ni ddodynt iddynt, nid ynt parawd, RKRedeem your lands, your lives redeem. 
A Chenau, mad Coel, byddai gymwyarog liw, Give me pledges ?” Flamdduyn cried. - 
901 talai o e nebawd | Never“, Urien's ſon replied, 


*Owen', of the mighty ſtroke, | 
Kindling, as the hero ſpoke, 


% 


4 This is one of the 12 great battles of Urien Re ged, 1 
brated by Taliefin in poems now extant, See Carte's ator of 
England, p. 211, and 213. where there is much valuable infor- 


EE 


Al "ws i emw e mation relating to the ancient Britons, 
A minnau Daliefin „ lan Lin Gei 2 * A ade N the 228 Prince Lhywarch 
whence he w t 6 
T know the fame of the inſpired 1 Aneurin Gwaw dd, * 'Some place on the dordien 17 Northutbertind, * 


Aud I am Taliefin, whoſe abode the Lake of Geirion 


- 7 Owen ap Urien acted as his father's general; and is called, 
Bricifh Triades, * one of the three Cavaliers of Battle,” 
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„ F692 - Cenan, cue blooming . 7 
8 e e, 2, Caught the flame, and eralp'4 hy ben 


VVV Shall Coels iſſue pledges give _ 
$267, To the inſulting foe, and live? '— 
Never ſuch be Briton's ſhame, . 
Never, till this mangled frame, 
Like ſome vanquiſh'd lion, lie ; 
Drench'd in blood, and bleeding die 8.“ 


Atorelwis Urien, ydd yr lege, Day advanc'd: and ere the ſun 

O bydd ynghyfarfod am garennydd. Reach'd the radiant point of noon, 

Dyrchafwn eidoed odaueb mmad, Urien came with freſh ſupplies. 1 55 

Ac ymborthwn wyneb odduch emyl, „ Riſe, ye ſons of Cambria, riſe, ' 

A dyrchafwn beleidr odduch ben gubyr, ”— Spread your banners to the foe, . 5 

A chyrchwn Fflamddwyn yn ei fiydd; pP pread them on the mountain' s brow _ 
A lladdwn ag ef, d'i gyweithydd! IlIl.iſt your lances agen an 2 

62 | „ Friends and brothers of the war 


Ruſh like torrents down the ſteep, 


: ' Thro' the vales in myriads ſweep z 
Fflamddwyn never can ſuſtain. | 

I The force of our united train.” W Es 
A rhag gwaith Argoed Liwyfain, Havoc, havoc rag'd around, „ 
Bu llawer celain: | Many a carcaſe ſtrew'd the ground; | 

Rbuddai frain, . . „ Ravens drank the purple flood; 

Rhag rbyfel gebyr l | Raven plumes were dy'd in bloady. | 
A gwerin a fryſſiuys gan ei newydd, Frighted crowds from place to place, 
Arinaf y blwyddyn nad wyf cynnydd, = ' Eager, hurrying, breathleſs, pale, 
%%%; Oe | Spread the news of their diſgrace, * 
Ln. 5 | Trembling as they told the tale. 
Ac yn i falloyf hin, Theſe are Taligſin's rhimes, : 
In dygn angau angen; | Theſe ſhall live to diſtant times, 
Ni byddif ymdyrwen ; hy And the Bard's prophetic rage 
Na moloyf Urien ! | 5 Animate a future age. #- 


_ Child of ſorrow, ebild of pain, 
Never may I ſmile again, 

If, till all-ſubduing death 

Cloſe theſe eyes, and ſtop this breath, 


Ever I forget to raiſe . 


My grateful ſongs to Lien s praiſe | 


About the i: of the f xth century, Urien, ſon of Cynvarch ab Meirchion, King of Reged; (a 
territory in Caledonia, bordering on the 7/fradchuyd Britons e, to the ſouth ;) who was bred in King 
Arthur's Court, and was one of his knights: he had great experience in war, and great power in the 
country by the largeneſs of his dominion, and the number of his vaſſals: he was ſtill greater by his repu · 
tation and wiſdom; and by his valour in defending his country againſt the encroaching Saxons. After 
ſeveral engagements, with various ſucceſs, he at laſt. prevailed ſo far againſt Theodvric, fon of Ids, us to 
force him to fly into Holy Iſland for ſafety. Urien, the glory of his country, who bad braved death fo 
often in the field, and ſought it in vain among the thickeſt of his enemies, fell at laſt in the midft of > 
own men, in the year 560, by the treachery of Morgant, brother to Rhdderch, from mere envy, on 


* Cenas led to the aſſiſtance of Urien Reged, the forces of his | Lowi/s Hiſtory * Britain, p-. 201. and Carte', Hiftery of E 


father Coe! Godbe „king of a northern tract, called Goddev, 9 The Strat d Britons inhabited the weſt part o —— „ 
N inhabited by the Godini of Ptolem Onwen ap Urin land: and the Cu rians dwelt from * wh fouchward W 
e W B 1 
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account of his ſuperior merit, The names of the two aſſaſſins, ſuborned to. commit this ub deed, 
were Djvnwai, ſon of Mynyadaug, and Levan Hawddino, of Edinburg, who were both Britons that ſerved 
in his troops, and are recorded in the Triades; where this is reckoned to be one of the three villainous 

_ murders committed in Britain, and which contributed moſt to its ruin. Urien is alſo celebrated, in the 
Triades, as one of the three Bulls of War, Taliefin dedicated to him upwards of twelve poems, in which 
he deſcribes moſt of his battles; and he likewiſe wrote an Elegy on his Death, Alſo, Prince Zlozwarch 
_ Hin compoſed a Lamentation, on the loſs of this diſtinguiſhed Hero. 


O  Gwenyirad, 


Arwyre gur Cattraeth gan ddydd; 
Am Wiedig gwaith fuddig gwwarthegydd, 
Urien hwn amvawd ei nevydd; 
Cyfeddeily Teyrnedd, ai gofyn rhyfelgar, 
Rhwyſg amour rwyf bedydd. 

 _ Gwuyr Prydain adwythain yn lluydd, 

_ Gwenyſtrad ad cad rynnygydd ; 

NM daodes na mats na cho:dydd tud acbles, 
Diormes pan ddyſyda, 
Mal tonnawr tofl ei gwawy tro: elſydd, 
Gwelais wyr guwychr yn lliydd. 


; A gwedi boregad briwgig ; 
Groelais i diurf teurflin trancedig, 
G ward gohoyw gofaran gowlychid, 
Tn amwyn Gwenyftrad y gwelid gefwr, 
Rag anguyr llawr Uuddedig : 
1 i Tn nrws rbyd gwelais i wyr lledruddion, 
_ Ei dillung rhag blawy geſedon; 
4 * Unynt tanc gan aethant golluddion; 
Ilau y'nghroes gryd yngro grantvynion, 
 Cyſadaroynt y gynrbain gwyndon, 
1 | G waneuawr gollychynt rawn y caffon ; 
+» Groelais i wyr goſpeithig goſpylliad, 
R Aguyar a faglai ar ddillad, 
RY A dulliato diaflym diuys wrih gad, 
V Cad gwortho, ni bu Fo pan bwylled. 


_- Glyw Reged, rhyſeddaf pan feiddiad / 

| |  Gwelais i ran reodig gan Urien, 
Pan amwyth ei alon yn Llechwen Galyſten; 
Ei wythiant odd lla fn ac ſatur gur, 
Goberthid urib ang en. 
= A Hwydd cad a dyffo Euronwy, 

Oo OE Aeqny falhoyſfiben, 

Nu dygyn Angau angben, 

M byddif yn dirwen 
Na mokuyf f Uricn, —— Talicfin. 


S 5 


75 1 N 


The Battle of Gwenyſrad, 


Extol the warriors, who on Cattraeth's lawn, 
Went forth to battle with the riſing dawn, 
Victorious Urien's praiſe, the Bard next ſings: 


The firſt of heroes ! and the ſhield of . 


The Britiſh hoſt, kacken for the fray, 
Repair'd to Gwenyſrad in firm array: 
As when the Ocean with tremendous roar, 


Zy tempeſts driven, overwhelms the ſhore ;— 


So furious is their onſet thro” the field; 


Nor vales, nor woods, the ſpoilers ſhelter yield. 


But near the Fort the conflict fiercer raged, 

For heroes at the paſs the foe engaged: 

There horror ſtalk'd in hideous forms around, 
While blood in purple ſtreams deluged the ground: 
And ere the long-diſputed Fort they gain, 


What numbers lifeleſs ſtrew th' enſanguin'd plain! 


Chiefs! that ruſh'd on the hoſtile rank as faſt, 

As chaff is whirl'd before the northern blaſt, 

See mangled lie !—ne'er when the battle 's ceas'd _ 
Shall they again among their kindred feaſt !. 
Batter'd their arms | their garments dyed 1 in Os 


And deſolation marks their path no more 


See Reged's dauntleſs Chriſtian Chief appear! 
And conſternation ſeize the Saxon rear, 

At Llechwen-Galyften, on Urien's brow, 
Deſtruct ion as terrific frown'd as now; . En 
His ſword with flaughter'd foes o'erſpread the field 'Þ 
And prov'd his arm, his people's ſtrongeſt ſhield, 
For. war, Euronuy, may thy boſom glow, ; 
And till death bids my numbers ceaſe to flow : 
May Peace to me, her balmy ſweets ne'er bring, 

If I can Urier's praiſe, forget to fog. — 


1 E it may be ſaid in the words of Shakſpeare, to have been among thoſe riftories, 
e For which the conquerors mere'd fo many fell 
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| It appears, that Prince Elphin had been invited by his uncle, King Magen, to keep his Chriſtmas at bis Court, at the 
Caſtle of Diganwy, in Carnarvonſhire ; where ſome diſpute ariſing between them about Religion, or Politics (probably when 
' heated with Mead,) Elphin was thrown into priſon, and remained confined, untill his Bard Talizfn obtained * releaſe, by the 


following celebrated Song, addreſſed to bs (2 to which I have ſubjoined an Engliſh verſion. 


Golychaf wiedig pendefig pob fa, 
Grbr a gynnail y ni, Arghuydd p0b tra; 
Grbr a wnaeth y dwfr i bawb yn daa, 
Sur a wnaeth pob Ildd, ac a'i Ihuydda: 
 Meddwer Maelgwyn Man, ac a'n meddwa : 
Ai fiddgorn, ewyn gwerlyn gwymba, 
As gynnull gwenyn ac nis mwynha. 


Mad hidlaid, molaid, molud i bob tra, 
Lleatus creadur a fig terra; 

A wnaeth Duw i ddyn er ei ddonhd, 
Rhai adrlid, rhai mild, ef ai mwynha : 
Rhai gwyllt, rhai df, Dofydd ai gwna 


. Ta dillig iddynt, yn ddillad yad d; 


Tn fwyd, yn ddiawd, hyd frawd 1d barha, 


Golychaf i woledig pendefig glad bedd, 

I ddillung Elphin o alltudedd : 

gor am rhoddes y gwin, ar cru, ar 7 medd, 
Ar meirch, mawr modur mirain en guedd; 

En rhothwy etwa mal diwvedd, © 

Trwy fodd Duw y rhydd trwy enrbydedd 

Pum pembwnt calan ynghaman hedd; 
E POE farchawg medd / 9225 dy ogledd . 


TaAL1tzsin “. 


* 


To him that rules ſupreme; ;— Our e Lord, 


Creation's Chief —— by all that lives ador'd. 
Who made the waters, and ſuſtains the ſkies ; 
Who gives, and proſpers, all that s good and wiſe, 


To him I'll pray, that Maelgun ne er may need, 
Exhauſtleſs ſtores of ſparkling, ne&'rous, mead ; - 


Such as with mirth our hours has often crown'd, 


Whenfrom his horn, the foaming draughtwent round. 


Delicious Mead ! Man's ſolace and his pride, 

Who finds in thee his ev'ry want ſupplied : 

The Bee, whoſe toils produce thee, never fips 
Thy juice, ordain'd by Heav'n for human lips. 


5 


Oh, Power Supreme — Prince of the Realm of Peace; 


Let Elphin's bondage, I beſeech thee ceaſe, 
Who, to the beauteous ſteeds, giv'n heretofore, | 
And Wine, and Ale, and Mead, would give me more. 
lle in the paths of peace, if Heav'n ſo will, . 


Myriads of Feaſts, ſhall give with honour till, 
Elphinian Knight of Meag! low is thy tri. 


1 His, « or Tia the aged, A Cumbriag prince, is the third noted Bard of the Britiſh annals, 


He paſt his younger days at the Court of King Arthur, with the honourable diſtinction of a free gueſt, 
When the Britiſh power was weakened by the death of Arthur, Llywarch was called to the aid of his kinſman, 
Urien Reged, King of Cumbria,-and the defence of his own principality, againſt the irruptions of the Saxons. 
This princely Bard had four and twenty ſons, all inveſted with the golden torques, which appears to have 
been the antient badge of Britiſh nobility ', Many of them were ſlain in the Cumbrian wars, and the Saxons 
at length prevailed. The unfortunate Liywarch, with his few ſurviving ſons, fled into Powys, there to tevive 
the unequal and unſucceſsful conteſt under the auſpices of the Prince of Poti, Cyndaylan. Having 1580 
in the iſſue of theſe wars, all his ſons and friends, he retired to a hut at Aber Clog in North Wales, to 
ſooth with his harp the remembrance of misfortune, and vent with elegiac numbers the ſorrows of old 1 
in diſtreſs, His poems are in ſome places rather unintelligible ; not becauſe they want ſimplicity, Which 


E + Taligfn likewiſe wrote Can y Gare or The Ale ſong. . South Wales i is Ofai, for any kind of liquor that is made of the 


uice of fruit, ſuch as Cyder, Perry, Raſberry- wine, Currant= _ 
Proverbial Sayings in Wales. Fins, i ooſeberry-wine, *Comflip- wine, Baer une, ah 
4 vynno e yn Gr I bed Win 5 | wine, Birch-wine, &c, 
vynno ui d Gora : Hybarch yw mb y march 
A wynno vid yn Fach e Ladd 7 42 7 412 = nt s | 
= _ dowry 3 —drink Whke! N. 5 GEN 
e that won trong — drink Ale! 5 
He that would be Healthy — drink Mead! My. M eb. e dere e ee 


| Id. 
The following beverages were the cuftoinary drink of the 1 There 


ancient Britons againſt thirſt. 

Dir, Water, — Gain, Wine, — Car, Ale, — Bir, Strong 
Beer. — Mead. Meddyglyn, Bra aged, „Mead, Metheglyn, and Brag- 
og Cyder.— Maidd. glas, Whey. Sebola Salerni. 

1 ba alſo vie yarious other ide, and the general term in 


* Now Dl Giog near Machynllaith in 
Lhnwarch died, near the a age of 150, about the year 634; and 
probably was buried at Llawvawr, near Bala in erionethſhire, 
where, in the weſt window of the church, is a ſtone with an 


inſcription. Llywarch Hin, was A ſon of Elidir 5 of 
Tired Chuyd, 'n the North. 
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22 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 

is their charaQeriſtic beauty, but from the antiquity of the language, which is partly the Venedotiaũ, and 

partly the Cumbrian dialect, and from ſcantineſs of information concerning the facts. The compoſitions 
of Lhnwarch are pure nature, unmixed with that learning and contrivance which appears in the writings 

of Talon he did not, like that great bard, extend the bounds of Britiſh poetry, but followed implicitly 
the works of the Druids, clofing many of his ſtanzas with their venerable maxims, He writes in ſuch a 
ſimple, undiſguiſed, pathetic manner, that it is impoſſible to ſuſpect him of miſrepreſentation ; he has no 
ſictions, no embelliſhments, no diſplay of art; but gives an aſſecting narrative of events and circumſtances. 
Since I publiſhed the firſt Edition of this Book, Mr. Francis Percival Eliot, of Shenſtone Moſs near 
Litchfield, has favoured me with the following verfion of ſeveral ſtanzas in the firſt and ſecond poems, of 
Llywarch Hin; which 1 with pleaſure preſent my readers (inſtead of the former proſe tranſlation,) as an 
elegant and animated ſpecimen of the poetry of that princely Bard . 


_ » The Lamentations of Prince Llywarch Hen. 


Hark ! the cuckow's plaintive note, 
Doth thro? the wild vale ſadly float ; 
As from the rav'nous hawk's purſuit, 
In Ciog reſts her weary foot ; 
And there with mournful ſounds and low, 
Echoes my harp's reſponſive woe, 


| Returning ſpring, like opening day 
\ | That makes all nature glad and gay, 
Prepares Andate's fiery car, 
To rouſe the brethren of the war; 
When, as each youthful hero's breaſt 
Gloweth for the glorious teſt, 
Ruſhing down the rocky ſteep, | 
See the Cambrian legions ſweep, - | 
Like meteors on the boundleſs deep. 
Old Mona ſmiles —— 
Monarch of an hundred iſles, 3 
And Snowdon from his awful height, 
His boar head waves propitious to the fight. 


But I — no more in youthful pride, 
Can dare the ſteep rock' haughty fide ; 
For fell diſeaſe, my finews rends, 

My arm unnerves, my ſtout heart bends ; 

And raven locks, now ſilver-grey, 

| . Keep me from the field away. 


Hark ! how the ſongſters of the vale, 
Spring's glad return with carols hail, 

"* _ Sweet is their ſong — and loud the cry, 
When the ſtrong-ſcented hound, doth fly 
Where the gaunt wolf's ſtep is trac'd 

., O'er the deſart's dreary waſte. 

Again they fing; again they cry; 


Vet once again, the tuneful choir 
Sing, but me no joys inſpire 
The babbling brook that murmurs bj, 1 
The filver moon that ſhines on high, 
Sees me tremble, hears me ſigh. 
How cold the midnight hour appears ! 
How droops my heart with ling'ring cares ! 


And hear'ſt thou not yon wild wave's roar, 
Daſhing on the rocky ſhore ? 

And the hollow midnight blaſt, , 

Loſt ſenſation binding faſt, 

In the adamantine chain 

Of Terror ?—Hark ! it howls again. 


And lo! what ſcenes invade my fight, 
Fear-form'd ſhadows of the night! 
See great Urien's princely ſhade, 
Cambria's monarch, ſhoots the glade ; 
Gory drops his locks diſtil, 
Ever flows the ſanguine rill, 
Vet, ſeated ſtill as it was wont, 
Valour crowns his awful front. 
Next Cynadylan treads the plain, 
| Raiſe, my harp, to him the ſtrain; 
 Powy!' prince, and Lhywarch's hoſt, 
Llivon's pride, and Morlas“ boaſt : 
Great as Caradoc in war; 
Swift as HoweP's ſcythed car; 
Still the Saxons ſeem to fear 
Cynadylan's arm, and think him near, — 
Next a warlike train advance, 
S$kill'd to poize the pondrous lance; _ 
Golden chain their breaſts adorn z 


=, But low in grief my ſoul doth lye. | . 


bet who way be incited to « further acquaiatance with 
the beauties of Prince Liywarch Hin, will ſhortly have acceſs 


* ® to them in an edition of all his works extant, with a literal 
—_—_— tranſlation and notes z which will be publiſhed in the Second 
r Volume of this Work, with ſeveral other things worthy of. 


Sure for conqueſt they were born, —— 


| e Llywarch Hin's Poems were to have been pub - 
iſhed by my late worthy friend, the Rev. John Walters, of 
Jeſus College, Oxford, if God had prolonged his life ; to whom 

am infinitely indebted for his communications and affiſtance in 


the firſt Edition of this Book. 
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Four and twice ten ſons were mine, | Where the mighty rivers end, 1 
Us'd in the battle s front to ſhine; — * And their courſe to ocean bend, 


But, low in duſt my ſons are laid, There, with the eagle's rapid flight, „ 
Nor one remains his ſire to aid. I How wouldſt thou brave the thickeſt fight! 
Ghaſtly looks, oh Py//! thy wound, | Oh fatal day! oh ruthleſs deed ! 1 
Streaming on the blood-ſtain'd ground When the ſiſters cut thy thread— 

As the yellow flames; thy might Ceaſe, ye waves, your troubled roar; 
Blaz'd around the field of fight; Nor flow, ye mighty rivers more; 
Or when the fiery ſteed thou preſs'd, For GI great, and Gzotn good, 55 

How joy d thy lovely conſort's breaſt! Breathleſs lies, and drench'd in blood! 

But now no more thy might they dread, | 5 
Nor joys the partner of thy bed; 
For low in duſt thy honours lye, 

And quick her tranſient pleaſures fly. 


Four and twice ten ſons were mine, 
Us'd in battle's front to ſhine; i 
But — low in duſt my ſons are laid, 
Nor one remains his ſire to aid. 


But ſee! — he comes all drench'd in blood, 
Gwen great, and Gin good; _ 
Braveſt, nobleſt, worthieſt ſon, _ 

Rich with many a conqueſt won; 

Gwen in thine anger great, 

Strong thine arm, thy frown like fate : 


Hold, oh hold, my Brain thy ſeat; 
How doth my boſom's monarch beat! 
Ceaſe thy throbs, perturbed heart ; Ce. 
Whither would thy ftretch'd ſtrings ſtart | 
From frenzy dire, and wild affright, | 
Keep my ſenſes thro' this night. — 


* 


The Britiſh language, in which rhyme is as old as poetry itſelf, had, in the fixth century, attained; ſich 15 


copiouſneſs and muſical refinement, that the Bards commonly compoſed in unirythm ſtanzas of many lines, 


The rhymes of modern Italy are as famous for their number, as its language is admired for its pliability . 
in yielding to all the inflexions of the voice. Yet the Italian poets are conſtrained to change the rhyme 
more than once in a ſtanza, without producing any other effect than confuſion from the diverſity. The old 


performances of the Bards were therefore moſt happily calculated for accompanying the harp, | 
For this quality none of the remains of this remote period are more remarkable than the works of Myr- 


ddin ap Morvryn, often called Merlin the Wild; whoſe reputation as a Bard is not inferior to the prophetic 


and magical fame of his great predeceſſor, Myrddin Enrys. He was born at Caerwerthevin, near the foreſt 
of Celyddon, or Dunkell, in Scotland; where he poſſeſſed a great eſtate, which he loſt in the war of his Lord 
Gwenddolau ap Ceidio, and Aeddan Vradog againſt Rhydgerch Hael. His misfortunes in Scotland drove 
him to Wales: and there is now extant a poetical dialogue between him and his preceptor Talie#n. He 
was preſent at the battle of Camlan, in the year 542, where, fighting under the banner of King Arthur, he 
accidentally ſlew his own nephew, the ſon of his ſiſter Gwenddydd *. In conſequence of this calamity, he was 
ſeized with madneſs, which affected him every other hour*®, He fled back into Scotland, and concealed 
himſelf in the woods of that country, where, in an interval of recollection, he compoſed the following 


poem, which has many beauties, and is ſtrongly tinctured with the enthuſiaſm of frenzy, He afterwards 


returned to North Wales, and was buried in the Iſle of En”, or Bardſey, where there was a college of 
Black-cowled Monks. | | e 


4 Myrddin Emrys, or Merdhin Ambroſe, the prophet and re- | About A. p. 470, his prophe ſies 1 the future ſtats 
puted magician, born at Caermarthen, was the ſon of a Welſh Nun, of Britain were written in proſe, and are ſai | 


daughter of a King of South Wales. His father was unknown. 


He was made King of Weſt Wales by Yortigern, who then 
_—_— in Britain, — | 


ennius ſays, that Gawrtheyrn (or King Vartigern,) on his |* 


leaving North Wales, when he went to fortify himſelf at Cacr- 
2 gave Myrdilin the Caſtle he had built in Eryri, and 
alſo all the provinces of the Weſt- Country of Britain.— When 
the Weſtern Counties of Great Britain were infeſted with 
the plague, Gwrtheyrn and his magi (wiſe men, or poets,) 
went to Gwennef/ (Gwenwys, or Monmetithfhire c) he made 
Myrddin his Arwyddvardd, or Herald, for the Weſt of Britain, 
Nennius, C. 44. and J. D, Rhys's Grammar, | 


If 


to be compoſed. 
at Dinas Emrys, in the pariſh of Beddgelert, near Snonuan; — — 


of Monmouth, | 
$ ORG de Bardis, p. 77. Lewis's Hiſtory of Britain, 
„ 200. ; a Thar gs, 
a Arur oi Sf | pg Dau ry gai 3 | 
Auur ynmbhell yr aum 2 8. Deifi Hraain. Ms. 
Mraddia ab Morvryn flouriſhed A. D. 560. He is ſaid to have 
travelled over all Britain and France, and to have pr 
many things more truly, and more plainly, than 


\ p A - = 
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were afterwards tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed by Gegfeyß 


AFALLENAU 


opheſied * 
25. 2 
Sir William Glynn, in Cowydd y Ddraig Geeh, MS, © 


AFALLENAU MYRDDIN: 
Y rhai a gorſai gan ei Arghuydd Gwenddolau, ab Ceidio, 


. 
A rodded i neb yn un pylgeinti, 
Ard i Ferddin cynnoi henaint ; 

Saith afallen beren a ſaith ugaint, 

Tn gyfoed, Much, gybyd, gymmaint, 
Trwy fron Teyrnedd y tyfeddaint, 
Un ddoled, uched, ai gorthoaint; 
Un forwyn bengrech ai gorchedwaint, 
Glowedd ei benu gloywyn ei Daint. 


II, 

Hallen beren bren y Hdd fad, 
Nid bychan dy lwyth ſydd ffruyth arnad, 
A minnau wyf ofnawg amgelawg am danad, 
Rhag dyfod y coedywyr coed gymmynad, 
I gladdu dy wraidd a llygru dy bad, 
Fal na thyfo byth afal arnad, 

A minnau u wylitaf erthrychiad, 
In catbryd cythrudd ni'm cudd dillad, 


Nuu'm rhoddes Gwenddolau gorthlyſau yn rhad, 


As yntau heddyw fal na buad, 
. III. 

Afallen beren bren addfeinus, 
Groaſgadfod glodſatur buddfawr brydus 
d wnant Benaethau gau gyfeſyus, © 
| A mynaich geuatyy bwydiawg gwydus, 
| A gwiiſionain Fraeth bid arfaethus, | 
. Td fyddant wyr rhamant rhidd rwyfanus. 


I IV. 
| Halle leren bre ne glds 
Purſatur ei changen i' iv chain wanas, 
Canpid cain arwel yn mbryd gorlas 
On ber bryd cymmrwyn fur alanas 
A'mi duiſgeganaf cad am dias, 
Pengwern cyfedagrud medd eu baddas. 


Aſallen beren bren @ dyf yn Llannerch, 
Angerdd a'i bargel rhag rhiau Rhydderch, 
Amſather yn ei bon maon yn ei cbylch, 

Odd aclau iddynt ddulloedd dibefeirch, 

Mi ni'm car Gwenddydd ac ni'm hennyrch 


NF gut gan waſawg gwaeſaf Rhydderch, \ 
Rhyrewiniais ei fab ef ai ferch, 


4 


" HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. OF 


T H E OR C HARD: 
Which was given to Myrddin by Lord Gmenddolau fn of Ceidio, 


Was ever given to man ſo acceptable a gift, as 


that beſtowed on Myrddin ere age had overtaken 
him? -a fair orchard, ſeyen ſcore and ſeyen ſweet 
apple trees, all equal in age, height, and magni- 
tude; they poſſeſſed the ſlope of a majeſtic hill, 
branching high and wide, crowned with lovely 


foliage: a lovely nymph, whoſe hair flowed in 
beauteous ringlets, guarded them; her name Gloy- 


wedd, with the pearly teeth, < - 


Sweet and excellent apple-tree ! thy branches are 
loaded with delicious fruit; I am full of care and 


trouble for thy ſafety, leſt the deſtructive wood- 


man ſhould dig thee up by the roots, or other- 


wiſe ſo injure thy prolific nature, that apples would 


no more grow on thy branches: for this I am wild 


with grief, torn with anxiety, anguiſh pierces me to 
the heart; I ſuffer no garment to cover my body. 


Theſe trees are the ineſtimable gifts of Gwenddolau, 
he who is now, as if he was not, 


Sweet apple-tree, of tall and ſtately growth! how 
admired thy ſhade and ſhelter, thy profit, and 


beauty! Often will mighty lords and princes form 
a thouſand pretences for frequenting thy receſs; nor 


leſs eager the falſe and luxurious monks; and equally 
intent are the idle talkative youths : all hankering 
after thy apples; they all pretend to propheſy the 


'  warlike exploits of their 25205 


Sweet apple · tree, vigorous in growth, verdant in 


foliage ! large are thy branches, beautiful thy form. 
Ere the depredations of ſlaughtering war cauſed my 
thoughts to boil with grief; how beautiful was the 
fight of thy robe of vivid green! yet ſhall my pro- 
phetic ſong announce the day, when a mighty legion 


| ſhall revenge my wrongs : the valourous armies of 


Pengwern, fierce in battle, animated by mighty 


mead. 


Sweet apple-tree, growing in the lonely glade ! 
fervent valour ſhall ſtill keep thee ſecure from the 
ſtern lords of Rhydderch. Bare is the ground about 
thee, trodden by mighty warriors ; their heroic 
forms ſtrike their foes with terror. Alas! Gwen» 
daydd loves me not, ſhe greets me not: I am hated 


by the chicfs of Rbyaderch ;* I have ruined his ſon 
| and 
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Angau a ddug pawb pa rag nn Ab * 
A gwedi Gwenddolau neb rhiau mm peirch, 


 Ni'm gogawn gwarwy, ni m gofwy gorddyrch, 


Ac y ngwaith Arderydd oedd aur fy ngorthyrch, 
q buyf aeleu heddivo gan eilito eleirch. 


VI. 


Aſallen beren bren blodau eſbhdd* 


A dyf yn argel yn argoedyad; 
Chwedlau a gigleu yn nechreuddydd, 
Ry ſori gwaſawg gwaeſaf Meuwydd 


| Dwywaits a theirgwaith pedeirgwaith yn undydd, | 
Anh an dargan cyn haul nawnnydd : 


Och Feſu! na dayfu fy nibenyad, 
Cyn dyſod ar fy llaw llaith nab Gwenddydd, 


VII. 


Hfallen beren bren ail wyddfa 


Cun coed cylch ei gwraidd dywasgotfa 
A mi ddy/goganaf dyddaw etwa _ 
Medrawd, oc Arthur, modur tyrfa, 
Camlan ddarmerthan ddifiau yna 
Namyn ſaith ni ddyrraith o'r gymmanfa 
Edryched Gwenhwyfar wedi ei thraha, 


- Ban atfedd Cadwalad y- 
_ Eglwy/g bendefg ai tywyfa, 


Groaeth imi a dderfydd heb eſgorfa, 


8 Lhas mab 2 9 8 5 Haw @' guna. 


vil. 


fallen beren beraf ei haeron, | 
A yn argel yn argoed Celyddon ; 
 Cydgeifier ofer fydd herwydd ei haddon, 


Tny ddel Cadwaladyr i gynnadl! rbyd Rheon 
Cynan yn cychrwyn yn erbyn y Saeſon, | 
Cymry we/illydd cain orfydd eu dragon, 
Caffeint o deithi bawb llatuen fi Brython, 


_ Ceintor w_ choch cathl beddiuch a hinons 


Myrddin rut 2 cant —— 


WELSH 


1 K be „ 


and his daughter. Death relieves all, why does be 
not viſit me? for after Gwenddolau no prince ho» 
nours me; I am not ſoothed with diverſion, Iam no 
longer viſited by the fair: yet in the battle of 
Arderydd 1 wore the golden torques, though I am 
now deſpiſed by her who is fair as the ſnowy ſwan, 


Sweet apple-tree, covered with delicate bloom, 


growing unſeen in the ſequeſtered woods! early 
with the dawn have I heard that the high-commiſ- 
ſioned chief of Meumydd was offended with me; 


twice, three times, alas! four times in the ſame 


day have I heard this; it rung in my ears ere the 
zun had marked the hour of noon, O Jeſus! why 


was I not taken away by deſtruction, ere it was the 
sad fate of my hand bo kill the ſon of eee p 


4 


Sweet 470. tree, appearing bo the eye a une and 
fair grove of ſtately trees! monarch of the ſurround» - 
ing woods; ſhading all, thyſelf unſhaded | yet ſhall 


my ſong of prophecy announce the coming again of. 


Medrod, and of Aribur, monarch of the warlike 
hog: again ſhall they ruſh to the battle of Camlan; 
two days will the conflict laſt, and only ſeven eſcape. 
from the laughter, Then let Gwenhwyvar remember 


the crimes ſhe has been guilty of, when Cadwaladr re- 


poſſeſſes - - - - - - - - when an eccleſiaſtical hero leads . 


the warriors to battle. Alas! far more lamentable is 
my deſtiny, and hope affords no refuge. The ſon of 
Gwenddydd is er flain 855 wi accu fad hand! 


Swe, apple tree, loaded with the ſweeteſt "OR | 
growing in the lonely wilds of the woods of Cely- 


in vain ; until Cadwaladr comes to the conference 


of the ford of Rh#on; and Cynan adyances to oppoſe 


the Saxons in their career. Then ſhall the Britons be 
again victorious, led by their graceful and majeſtic 


chief. Then ſhall be reſtored to every one his own, 
| Then ſhall the ſounder of the horn of gladneſs / 
. proclaim the ſong of- Pos the ſerene days of happis 


45. Tranſlated by Mr, Edw, Williams. 


Addon] all ſeek thee for the ſake of thy produce, but 


- Theſe were the poetical nete of the ſixth century. T heir works are pregnant with feeling, with : 


&c, 3 and eplydaen, very unaccountably, a Pippin. 


fancy, and enthuſiaſm; and do honour to the nation that produced them. Foreigners who ſhall read them 


will be obliged to ſoften ſome of thoſe dark colours in which they have uſually painted our anceſtors. 


The rays of genius that ſhone forth in the Britons, amid the gloom of the dark ages, are more valuable ig 


the eye of reaſon, and contribute more to their glory, than all the bloody trophies they ereQted, But how 


can their poetry produce this effect, if their language remains unintelligible,— if no one will trabſlate i it 
into the other languages of Europe * 5 1 


a+ 


x Plydd, in Glamorganſhire, ſignifies loft, tender, PER 2 The 9 ma ſee theſe relies better «expe 3 | | 


allet, in his 7 1 I Hiſtoire de Dawnemare 


85-5 
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- aſſembled for the purpoſe of regulating the Bards, taking into conſideration their productions and perform- 
| ance, and giving new laws to Mufic and Poetry. A Bard, who played on the harp in the preſence of this 


% Caniad Pibau Marvydd, fydd ar y Bragod gywair ;” the ſong of Morvydh's pipes, is in the minor key.) It 
was then ordered, under great penalties, whenever he came before perſons ſkilful in the art, to adopt that 


old Britiſh laws, and appointed new. He ordained that all ſtrong holds, caſtles, and citadels, ſhould be 
/, and that in all ages, the Hiſtory of Britain (being faithfully regiſtered) ſhould'be kept therein“ 


1 year 1156, Of his collections there were ſeveral copies kept in the Abbies of Conway in Caernarvonſhire, 
and at Sirata- Florida, or 


1 by Prince Roderic the Great, | And, Buderly 


e N- $ and ha books. Aud they ordained al Tribes, there being on 
to fim tho 1 —.—— 2 harpery eee 341 before,) to how their ks is Ws can — 3 | 
my. the poets, whoſe tos could not be damaged, carried 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT o 


The writings of theſe ancient Bards deſerve to be explored and publiſhed, not merely as ſources of poetical 
and philoſophical pleaſutes, but as ſtores of hiſtorical information, Their origin is not doubtful, like that of 
ſome venerable works which, we have reaſon to ſear, were drawn together from fabulous records or vague tra- 
dition ; theſe were compoſed on recent exploits, and copied immediately from their ſubjects, and ſent abroad 
among nations that had aQted or ſeen them. From a diligent inveſtigation and accurate editions of them by _ 
learned Welſhmen, many important advantages may be promiſed to the Britiſh hiſtory, which, ſupplied and 

improved from theſe copious fountains, would no longer diſguſt with incredible fables of giants and magi- 
cians, but engage by a deſcription of real events and true heroes. For early poetry has in all countries been - 
known to give the fulleſt and moſt exact picture of life and manner. 
The Druids, in their emigration to Ireland, had not left Britain entirely deſtitute of its muſic, which, though 
no longer communicated by the precepts of that learned order, was perpetuated by practice. It languiſhed 
indeed for a time, but afterwards grew and flouriſhed in Wales with the other ſurviving arts of Britain. 
It ſeems to have been a prerogative peculiar to the ancient Kings of Britain, to preſide in the Ei/teddved, 
or Congreſs of the Bards, Accordingly we find a curious circumſtance mentioned in Dr. John David Rbys's 

Grammar, which happened about the middle of the ſeventh century: King Cadwaladr fat in an Eifteddvod, 


4 | 


illuſtrious aſſembly in a key called I-gywwair, ar y Bragod Dannau, which diſpleaſed them much, and was 
cenſured for the inharmonious effect he produced, becauſe that was of the ſound of Pibau Morvydd, (i. e. 


of Mrwynen Gwynedd, the pleaſing melody of North Wales; which the royal affociates firſt gave out, and 
preferred, They even decreed, that none could ſing with true harmony, but with Mwynen Groynedd, becauſe 
that was in a key which conſiſted of notes that form perfect concords, and the other was of a mixed nature: 
of which ſuperiority we have examples in the following tunes; Caniad Ceffyiiwor, Caniad o Vawruyrthian, 
Caniad Jeuan ab y Gov, Caniad Anroeg Dewi, Caniad Cydwgi, Caniad Einion Delynivor, Caniad Crych ar ＋ 
Carfi, and many others,”, 
To this period may be referred, not without probability, thoſe great but obſcure characters in Welſh 
muſic, 1thel, Jorwerth, and Jr Athro Vidd *, and the Keys, and Chromatic Notes by them invented, and Rill 
diſtinguiſhed by their names, in ancient monoſoripm, 
About the middle of the ninth century, Roderic the Great, King of all Wales, reviſed ſome of . 


fortified and kept in repair; that the Churches and Religious Houſes ſhould be re-edified and adorned ; 


Carado: of Llancarvan collected the Acts and Succeſſions of the Britiſh Princes from Cadwalader to the 


Stratflur in Cardiganſhire ; which received additions as things fell out, when the 
Bards belonging to thoſe Abbies went their ordinary viſitation (called Cltra,) from the one to the other. 
They contained in them, befides, ſuch other occurrences that happened within the Ifle of Britain as were 
thought worthy of recording. This courſe continued in thoſe Abbies until the year 1270, which was a 
little before the death of the laſt Prince Llewelyn, who was flain at Buellt ', | 


z WL e Lingus laſlitutiones, by Dr. the day. orawerth Bell, to the B Bangor, A. D. 1240. 

vt Rhys, p. Alſo Grammadeg Cymraeg. 12 John : ber n of F by vg Ty ies g | 

4.6, p 1 at Shrewſbury, 1728, Then Ell, with Mr. Robert Vaughan of 's notes, 

rom Kin Lade lader s time the old Britiſh : * led Brut. printed A. D. 1663, Ito. p. 41. Only 128 pag s were Fre publiſhed 

A: gab Brut y Tywyſegion, began their account; after- | of it: it is the beſt kiſtory of Wales extant, as far as it * Se 

commanded to be continued and preſosved in monaſteries | alſo, Warrin 1 115 ip. 4 Wales, p. 134. cond edit, quarto. 
ales, p. 274. 

+ Mr. Lewis Morris, in one of his MSS, which 1 have ſeen, | ? The Herald 6 bard , Guttyn Owen, who flouriſhed about the 
that they were Druids. year 1480, wrote the beſt and moſt perfect copy of that record. 
King Roderic's palace way at Caer Sieur, or Se * Prince Gruffud.l ab Cyvan, Prince Rhys ab Tudor, and Prince 

« Alfo, there was a town called Caer Flew, w ich flood Bleddyn ab — made diligent ſearch after the arms, enſigns, 
on the top of a hill, north of Conway. This was the font of Gwalch | and pedigrees, © of their anceſtors, the nobility and Kings of 
Gorſedd, where Maelgron or, as others ſay, his father (CH,, | Britain; what they diſcovered by their pains in any papers and 
went to judge between the poets and muſicians. He lived at 
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records, were afterwards digeſied by the Bards, and put into 


carried | ſelves ! and alſo 1 5 ſpecial 7 27 of 1 858 the gentry, eſpe- 
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From the era of Cadwalader, hiſtory is obſtinately filent concerning the Welt Muſic tin 4 the 
year 942 ; a period illuminated by the laws of King Hotel . In theſe laws we do not find the muſical 
or poetical eſtabliſhment of the national Bards ; but they contain ſuch injunclions reſpecting the Court Bard,. 
and the chief Bard of Wales, as in ſome meaſure compenſate for that defect of information. The Bards i 


. were in the higheſt repute, and were ſuppoſed to be endowed with powers equal to inſpiration, I cannot 


give a ſtronger idea of the eſteem they were in, than by citing from the Welſh laws the account of theit 
rank in the Prince's Court, the various privileges, rewards, and fees, they were en to, and the yy, 
penalties that were enacted to preſerve their perſons, 

TY Bardd Teulu, the Court Bard, or Laureat Bard, who was in rank the bid officer of the King's ; 
houſehold, received at his appointment a | harp, and a whale-bone cheſs board from the king, and a gold ring 
from the queen. On the ſame occaſion he preſented a gold- ring to the judge of the palace. He held his 
land free. The king furniſhed him with a horſe, and ſuch wearing apparel as were of woollen; and the 
queen with linen, On the three great feſtivals of Chrifmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, he ſat at the prince's table 
next to the comptroller of the houſhold ; and publicly received from the hands of that officer the harp on 
which he performed: and was entitled at thoſe feſtivals to have the Difain, or comptroller of the houſhold's 
garment for his fee. If the Bard defired any favour of the king, he was to play one of his own compoſitions ; 
if of a nobleman, three; if of a plebeian, till he ſet him to ſleep. Whoever ſlightly injured the Bard, was fined. 
fix cows and CXX pence. The murderer of a Bard, was fined CXXVI cows, His heriot money was one 
pound, (i. e. mortuary for the dead.) Gobr Merch, or the marriage fine of bis daughter, was CXX- pence. 
Her Cowyll, or nuptial preſent, was one pound and CXX pence, Her Egweddi, or dowry, was three 
pounds, When he went with other Bards upon his Cera, or muſical peregrination „he was entitled to a double 
fee, If the queen deſired to have mufic, when ſhe retired from the hall, he was to accompany his harp in 


_ three ſongs, but in a low voice, that the court might not be diverted from their avocations, He accompanied 


the army when it marched into an enemy's country ; and while it was preparing for battle, or dividing the 
* he performed an ancient ſong, called Unbeniaeth Prydain d, the Monarchal Song of RO — m — 


4 Tbe Bard who firſt adorn'd our native a, 
« Tun'd to his Britiſh harp this ancient ſong — 


and for this ſervice, when the prince had received his ſhare of the I poils, was ; renurded with the moſt 6 


valuable beaſt chat remained 9. 


TY Pacerdd, or chief Bard of the Diſtrict, was the tenth officer in rank. | When he Ts at the 
Court of the Welſh princes, he ſat next to the judge of the palace : none but himſelf and the Court Bard 


was allowed to perform in the preſence of the prince. When the prince defired to hear mufic, the chief 


Bard ſang to his harp two poems; one in praiſe of the Almighty, and the other concerning kings and their 
heroic exploits ; after which a third poem was performed by the Court Bard. He obtained his pre · eminence 
by a muſical and poetical conteſt, which was decided by the judge of the palace, who received on this ocea- 
fion from the ſucceſsful candidate, as an honorary fee, a bugle-horn, a gold-ring, and a cuſhion for bis 
chair of dignity. His muſical rights and authority were not ſubject to the controul of the prince, and his _ 
privilege of protection laſted from the beginning of the firſt ſong i in the hall of the palace, to the conclu- 


gially of North Wales, are for the mol pers ae And in Saxon invaders. When they 2 the Engliſh borders, 
; ribe 


our books we have mention of the of the Marches, &c. | dignified their incorſions with the pretext of recovering they 
beſides other Tribes called Gauehelyth and Gavebelacthan.” Britiſh | hereditary rights. Their Birds therefore entertained them with 
Antiquities Revived, by Robert Vaughan, E/q. printed A. D. 1662, | deſcriptions and praiſes of the ſplendor and courage with which 
gquarto, p. 44 | the monarchy of Britain was/ maintained by its ancient heroes, 
In the bone of the ep of Edward the Third, the Welſh | and inſpired them with an ardour of emulatin mow orious ex- 
Monks were removed to Engliſh Abbies, and —_ by Eng - ample. If any thing can be added to the conj ſo diſcern» _ 
lin Monks. Dugdale's Monaficon, ing a critic as Dr. Wotton, it ia, at probably an 2 old © 
Ser Silas Taylor, on Gael kind, p. 97. m, called feen cry Prydain, was conſtantly recited in the 
o See Cyfreithieu Hywel Dada ac Eraill, or Leges alls, tranſ- feld, and 9 gun by a tuns of the ſame nd — till, 
lated in Latin by Dr. Wotton and Mr. Moſes Williams; and | a 2 5 interval o e, or ſome other accident, they were 
E with a 1 eface by Mr. Clarke. Folio. Lon - | forgotten, and that tafierwards the . ſupplied what had been 


* - « 35, &c, And, f Tour in Wales, Vol. I. lo from their own inventions, Tr Sg Ls * 
ofton, the learned editor of Howe!'r Laws, in a TR! in Engliſh verſe. :. 123 p- _ 1 
abr this paſſage, p. 36; conjectures that the title and ſubje& Bu heed, 22 


only were preſcribed, and that the choice and eompoſition of the = 7, 1 ancienteft of all — mo 7 In 
wy was left to the Bard. The Welſh, ſays «of always pre. jt gr 2 Sy a RIQD 

a tradition, that the whole iſland had once been poſſeſſed 1 lu ly 2 - Maſon's eee 
dy their anceſtors, who yere driven into e „e,, e 
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4 fion of the laſt ®, He had his land free, Every young muſician within the didria, when he laid afide his ; | E 


Tu raus, or hair-ſtringed harp, and became a graduate in the art, paid him a fine of XXIIII pence.” 
Every woman upon her firſt marriage paid bim XXIIII pence. The marriage fine of his daughter was 
CXX pence, His heriot money was CXX pence. The recompenſe for an affront given him, was fix. 


cows and CXX pence, The compenſation, or penalty upon whomſoever flew him, was CXXVI cows; 


But what remains to be ſaid of the manner of his election, and the nature of his office, I muſt defer, till 
the inſtitutes of Prince Griſfudd ab Cynan enable me to ſpeak more largely, and with greater certainty, 
of this dignified perſon, a 5 


In theſe conſtitutions we diſcover the firſt account of the Cra u, or triennial circuit of the Bards, as we 
before traced the origin of the Eiſleddvod, their triennial aſſembly, in the annals of Cadzwaladr. We likewiſe” 


find that a vaſſal by the practice of Poetry and Muſic, which he could not adopt without the perniifſion of 
| his lord or prince, acquired the privileges of a freeman, and an honourable rank in ſociety *'; Nothing can 


diſplay more forcibly the eſtimation and influence which the Bards enjoyed at this early period, than their 
J remarkable prerogative of petitioning for preſents '* by occaſional poems. This cuſtom they afterwards 


carried to ſuch an exceſs, and ſuch reſpect was conſtantly paid to their requeſts, that in the time of Grufudd: 
ab nan, it became neceſſary to controul them by a law, which reſtrained them from aſking for the prince's 
Horſe, Hawk, or Greybound, or any other poſſeſſion beyond a certain price, or that was particularly valued 
by the owner, or could not be replaced. Many poems of the ſucceeding centuries are now extant, written 
to obtain a horſe, a bull, a ſword, a rich garment, &c, 


It appears that Muſic and Poetry were inſeparably united in the ſame perſon, in the reign of Howel: 


nor is it clear at what period they were divided, till the time of Gruyf/udd ab Cynan. Milton, elegantly ſays ; 


Bleſt pair of Syrens, pledges of Heaven's joy, | Y 
Sphere · born harmonious fiſters, voice and verſe, . | 

Med your divine ſounds, and mix'd pow'r employ | e 
About the year 100, Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, Prince of North Wales, the author of another code of Welſh 
Laws, eſtabliſhed ſome regulations reſpecting the muſical Bards **, and reviſed and enforced thoſe which 
| wore already made, | 1 1 55 
About the year 1100, the great Prince Gruffudd ab Cynan invited to Wales ſome of the beſt 


- muſicians of Ireland“; and being partial to the muſic of that iſland, where he was born, and 


obſerving with diſpleaſure the diſorders and abuſes of the Welſh Bards, created A body of inſtitutes for 


the amendment of their manners, and the correction of their art and practice“. Accordingly I find in an 


* 


revo- 


} 


2 Leger Wallicae, p. 68, &e. ; mans and Saxons, againſt Gruffudd ab Cynan. We might perhaps 
„Le, Wallicae, or Howel's Laws, p 68, &c, We find the | have ben convinced of Cel/an's greit abilities in the arts, had 
ſame reſpet id to the muſicians, in other conſtitutions. ® Who. | he lived, and alſo of the beauty of his eloquence, as he 
ever ri 
compound with him by a compenſation of four: times more than 
ii. Lindenbroe, Cad. LL, Antiq, 

| 1613, Tit, .. wlt. | 

** Howel's Laws, p. 37-4 it, 12. Clarke's Preface to the Welſh Laws, p. 25- and Rhydderch's 

1 Howel's Laws, p. 307. ziſt Triad. Welſh Grammar, p. 177, &c. Te 

' 14 Howel's Laws, 3 37+ 16 1 % Some part of this MS, according to. a memorandum 
a 


» Wc, A, D. AMS Hiſtory of Prince Gruſfudd ab Cynan. 


Llewwelyn't Bard ha 


old MS, of Welſh Muſic ”, in the library of the Welſh ſchool, a curious account of fo remarkable a 


e a harper, who can harp in a p/n aſſembly, ſhall | could have deſcribed the brave exploits and warlike atchieve» - 

ments of his Prince, for which his fame was ſignalized in 

for any other man of the ſame condition.” wit; Ripuariorum et | Wales, Ireland, the Daniſh Iflands, and among other nations, 
got | 


17 Thid. Alſo Ponvel's Hiflory of Wales, p. 115 and 191. 


gh opinion of his prince's gene- | which ! found in it, was tranſcribed in the time of Charles the © 


roſity, that he exclaims, 
Were to aſk my prince a boon, 
Even if it were the full-orb'd moon, | 
% He d give it — prince of gen'rous foul ! 
e d give his faithful Bard the whole! 
n Dy, Me, Grammatical Inflituter of the Welſh Language, 


290» | 
5 5. Powel, in his notes on'Caradec, informs us, that either 
our Muſic came hither with Prince Griffudd's Iriſh muſicians, or 
was com by them afterwards. Mr. Wynne, the other 
editor of Caradoc's Hiſtory, miſtaking this paſſage in Dr. Powel, 


and not diſtinguiſhing inſtrumental muſic from muſical inſtru- | 


ments, hath miſled his readers by aſſerting that the Harp and 
Crwth came from Ireland. See Mine, Hiftory of Wales. edit. 
1974, P. 159. Further information may be teen in the next page. 

ſe is fecorded, in the life of Prince Graffudd ab Cynan, that 
Cellan, Pencerdd Telyn, his chief maſician ot the Harp, fell in a 


- hottle which was fought in Angleſey. between the invading Ner- 


. * 
8 * 
1 


Firſt, by Robert ap Huw of Bedwigen, in the ifle of Angle/ey, 


from William Penllyn's hook.“ Dr, Burney's Hiſtory of Mulic ; 


vol. II. p. 110. William Peullyn is recorded among the ſucceſt- 
ful candidates on the h»rp, at an Eifeddved at Caernvys, in 1568, 


where he was elected one of the chief Bards and Leichert off 


inſtrumental ſong, Pennant's Tour in North Wales, printed 
1776, 5 438. Ibis MS. Dr. Burney informs me, „ contains 
pieces for the harp that are in full harmony or counterpoint z 
they are written in a peculiar notation, and fuppoſed to be as old 


as the year 1100 at leaſt. Such is the known antiquity of man? 


of the ſongs mentioned in the collection.“ Hiſtory of Mute, ibid. 


The 24 meaſures of Mufie are here annexed from the M3.-in the 


original Welth, for the purpoſe of affiſting future enquiries, and 


ſhewing, by the variety of its technical terms, what perfeclion | 
the art had formerly acquired, As they have never been ex - 


plained, I forbear attempting a tranſlation, from apprehenſion 
of miſtake, and miſleading the reader. 1322 
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revolution 1 beginning with theſe woidy'; ; ——— Here follow the feur-and-1twenty meaſures of inſtrumental Mu Me, 
all conformable to the laws of harmony,.as they were ſettled in a congreſi by many Profeſſors, ſkilful in ttai ſcience, * 
"Welſh and Iriſb, in the reign of Ha ab Onan, and written in books a order of both pron, ny. 28 
principally, and thence copied, Ge. 

This grand reformation of the Bards was effefed by dividing them into claſſes, 160 affigning to each claſs 
a diſtin profeſſion and employment. We have hitherto viewed them in a very various and extenſive ſphere, 2 
It was their office to applaud the living and record the dead: they were required to poſſeſs learning and 
genius, a {kill in pedigrees, an acquaintance with the laws and metres of poetry, a knowledge of har- 


mony, 2 fine voice, and the command of an inſtrument, This diverſity of character is well * 05 1 
Drayton, in the fixth ſong of his Polyolbion ; 5 5 COR e (94-0 


„ Muſician, Herald, Bard, thrice may'ſt thou be renown'd, 
„And with three ſeveral wreaths Immortally be crown'd !” 


— 


Such variety of excellence was unattainable by human capacity, The Bards were, W diftributed 
into three grand orders, of 2 5 Heralds, and Muſicians ; each of wha again branched into ſubordinate * . 
diſtinctions. 

Neither of theſe orders or diftindions was wy longer compatible with thoſe with which it had been con- 

nected, or with any other profeſſion. 


4 
e r T RR. I I TT _S 


ue ſcience only will one genius fit 
*« So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit: 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 
But oft in thoſe confin'd to fingle parts, —— _ Pope, 


8 
d 
| 


en to a more minute arrangement, there were of regular Bards proceeding to degrees in the 
e e fix clafſes ; three of Poets, and three of Muſicians, 


The firſt claſs of the Poets conſiſted of hiſtorical or antiquarian Bards *, who n mixed prophecy 
with their inſpiration : they were alſo critics and teachers: and to them belonged the praiſe of virtue and 
the cenſure of vice. It was their duty to celebrate the gifts of fancy and poetry. Of them it was required * 
to addreſs married women without the air of gallantry, and the clergy in a ſerious ſtrain ſuitably to their 
function, to ſatiriſe aut indecency, and without ae to anſwer and overthrow the pens | of 
the inferior Bards, 
The ſecond claſs was formed of domeſtic or parenetic Bards ?, "hi wies! in the houſes of the great, to 
celebrate their exploits and amiable qualities: hey "oy the e priſe of . contentment, domeſtic 
5 I happineſs, | 


LL 40 7 5 * ar FDA =” Dant, ability of each being conſonant to one another rh forming 


| | 3 the ſong. to preſerve it in memory, to perform, and to explain | = 
yn ol rheol vgſur oll, val y and mewn Eifteddved Oe, A. it e The, ning, the four chief muſicians | 


Mac y mmi hir, -Pinvain, _ J g were, Alban ab nan, Rhydderch the Bald, Matholwch tl o 20 1 1 
Cer- uch See. + e 1 wythelian, and Alaw the pa, uh The audience were Heury V 
Cors golgff. I Carſi. Mac ene. Redback, Carfi the Harper, and many others, aſſiſting with their 

' Rhimart, | Brathyn igel. Tad advice and ſcientiſia knowledge, And by the counſel of thoſe p 


learned men, the ſkill of the Doctor of Mulic, and the four pro 
feſſors of the art, and by the upanimous agreement of all, were 
| made the twenty-four meaſures ; and to give ſtability to thoſe, the 
Coradia tytlach. 0 Brut Odidig. Aluar cb. twenty-four canons were formed. They were made for three: 4088 
In the fame MS, are preſerved the five principal Keys of Welſh reaſons :. the, firſt, for compoſin a piece; the ſecond, for S 0 OR 
Muſic, eſtabliſhed by the ſame authority, 5 knowing the merits of it; and the third, for l it in — : Ron 
1 ywair, the Low Key, or Key of C. . memory ; as their names follow farther on, in the Welſh ane 
Cras air, the Shar Key, or A. ; Hibernian language. And Mavrchan the Gauyddelian was Lord 
22 ywair, the oblique Flat Key, or F. on ireland at chat time: by whom they were conſirmed in the 
Gs gywair, the third above the Key-note is flat. proce 2 . 00 7 * 3 3 „% , > 
ra ir oi urther decreed, that every perſon ſhou the: . > hon 
nnn That was about the bares e when Gruffyd ab Cynan, and WE: 


Cor- Aldan, + 12 gur Gaurgan. Hatyr. 
Tre heli, nun byrr, Mac » Delgi, 
Whfach, | Calchan. Tr Alban Hywaidd, 


that is to ſay, the Harp, and Carb, within the three pro- 


vinces of Cambria; formed of the ſcience of Muſic, through the 
knowledge and invention of a Hoctor of Muſic, aſſi ſled by four 


- 


> chief profeſſors of the Harp, an os and ny wall and 


men; hal is to ſay, the 24 officers and 12 gueſts, beſides his 
family, tlemen, and-his Bards. Leges Wallice, p. it, 
e "vv had un a civil judge to attend him 1 


1 P 0 e "% \ 
* N we 1 þ 
* 3 


A manuſcript, N to Sir Watk in William Wynne, con- Cadwgan ab Bleddyn, were retreated to Ireland: Hugh, % 8 Fc 3 

_ tains ſome curious information reſpeQing the oy Muc; | Chefter, and Oxwen ab Edwyn, having taken PR 'of theie 
= which 1 have given here, literally tranſlated, lands, and of the Iſle of Angleſcy. * | T7 © 7 6 Rs 

Cercdd Dannau. * Prydydd. F 1 

4% 3 Teuluwr Plone or Family Bard. e 

This Book is called the Preſervation of In 3 Miſic; When the king rode out of bis alle, his 1 were 36 Bag. $44 th 8. 


* N 


| happineſs, and all the ſocial virtues: and thus eminently contributed to enliven the leiſure of their ce 


Doctor or Maſter of Muſic, ſhould know the 3 excellent Mwchzw/, which were deemed equal to 4 Coloon; 


number of heroic men called Miluyr «x of who attended him, 


* 


* a | ; * 2 7 . 
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It was alſo their province to requeſt preſents in a familiar, eaſy vein, without importunit. 
The third claſs, though laſt, was probably not leaſt in eſteem, were the 4rwyddveirdd, which confitted 


of Herald Bards +, who were the national chroniclers, and were alſo well verſed in pedigrees and blazonry 


of arms, and the weeks of the primary Bards, ſuch as Taliefn Pen Beirdd, Myrddin Emrys, and Myrddin 
ab Moruryn. According to the account of them which Giraldus * has given in the ſucceeding century, 
they were admirably qualified for Poetry, if invention be one of its principal requiſites: for he affirms that 
they could trace back the deſcents of their princes and nobles, not only to Roderic, but to Beli, Sylvius, 
Aneas, and even to Adam himſelf, But their Poetry was of an humbler kind: it was uſually confined to 


ſubjects of jocularity and mimickry, invective and reproach, * 
Of the muſical Bards, the firſt claſs was appropriated to the Pb 3 on the Harp, Athraw, a 


and each Colovn was equivalent to 10 Cwhom. The 3 new Mwchwl were ranked equal to 4 Cadair ; and 
the 4 Cadair were 5 Culum each *%, Concerning the muſicians, the reader may collect further information 
in page 32 of this hiſtory, and from an account of the Welſh muſical inſtruments further on in this volume. 

The ſecond contained performers on the ſix - ſtringed Crubib; concerning whom alſo I refer the reader to 
the ſame places for information, 

The third confiſted of ſingers, whoſe employment was to ing to the bs of others the compoſitions of 
the poetical Bards; but from whom a variety of other qualifications were expected.“ A finger, ſaid the 
Laws, ſhould know how to tune a Harp, or Cr20/b, and to play ſeveral eſſays and embelliſhments, two preluder, 


a ceolwm, a caniad, and the 13 principal tunes, with all their flats and ſharps. He ſhould underſtand like- 
wiſe the 13 principal ſtyles of expreſſion, and accenting them with his voice to ſeveral tunes; he ſhould + 
know the 24 metres of Poetry, and-24 meaſures of Mufic, and be capable of compoſing in two of the. 
Englyn metres, and one of the Cywydd metres. He ſhould read Welſh with propriety, and write it with exact- 


neſs, and be ilful in correcting and reſtoring any old poem or ſong that has been corrupted by tranſcribers.” 
"7M At 


and one of the chief lords to conſult with upon o all emergen- on would be thrown on this dark ſubject. Till that deſirable 
cies, He had a Bard to celebrate the praiſes of his anceſtors ; 


a congruous piece of muſic, with words. 


were obliged to be mA Jus and to attend the King Coleus, fundamental ſubject,” or part of a piece of muſic. 
whitherſoever he went. des theſe, there were a certain 22 erdd, harmony, muſic in parts, or accompaniments. 
aaair, a maſterly piece of mulic, I conjefture, by the per- 


when he went on his progreſs, or marched out with his army, | formance of which the muſical Bards roſg to the ſuperior de- 


. and were reſolved to ſtand by him, even at the expence of their | grees, and to the chair; whence it ad took its name. 


| _ Owen's Hiftory of the Ancient Britons, p. 21 and 21, Caniad, a tune, or ſong. 
| wa Ces ddvardd : _— or Circuit Bard, or Herald, | Gofeg, a prelude, or overture. 
. Cant, Dy/criptio, cap. Deiur, a diverting air, or divertiſement. Query, whether this 


\ Theſe e terms * *Welh muſic are very obſcure, and | was a ſpecies of National Melody, fo called from the county of 
Pa too unintelligible to admit of a poſitive tranſlation, If I | Durham? 
mould hereafter be able to decypher the notation of the ancient: Mwch1wl, this famous piece of muſic, it ſeems, was acquired 


ae curious muſical MS, n I have tea before, much I only by a pencerdd, or Doctor of Muſic of the Harp. 


iP TCO Me * ar bugain G Dauod. The 24 Metres of bean. 
” Unodl union | _  CVnirythm direct. 
Unodl gyrch | Unirythm recurrent. 
W Unedl gruucca Cloſe Metre. J Unirythm inverted. 
Proft 8 | | The yowel-varied rhyme, 
1 Alternate rhyme. 
Diva _— nt 0g on recitative. 
j Denuair wyrion | | Short diſtich recitative, 
S <p | {Parallel Metre, « Tailed, or Saphic. 
|  Multirythm pentametric. 
. 4 * Meltic, 
Long and meltiog. 
Short and melting. 


Short trochaic, | 
Long and of equal extent, 
Nine ſyllabled lJambic. 
; Long runt, 
Short Brunt, 
Long Heroic, or Parenetic. 
Short Heroic, or Parenetie. 
Short chain, 
| Soft concatenated incurſive. 

| 2 with a little tail. 


uſer ice ofthe Barn 


je is accompliſhed, the candid reader will accept the follow- | 


a Chronicler to regiſter his own actions ; a Phyſician to take r lg. attempt to explain it. 
care of his health; and a Myfcian to entertain him. Theſe 
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the Society of Cymmroderion, reprinted 1778. There are other | to Henffr 


Pit. 


hath — yore not only not ungraceful, but even with ſome de- 
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THE WELSH BARD 8. 33 S 
"at the nuptials of the prince, or any of the princely blood, the ſinger waited upon the iloftrious Bride, and 
at thoſe entertainments way expected to carve dextrouſly every kind of fowl that might come before him. 
Such, and ſo various, were the regular Bards, who by a noviciate and probation of an appointed term of 
years, and the performance of poetical and muſical exerciſes, acquired degrees in the Eiſedduod. As that 
venerable aſſembly exiſted long before the period I am deſcribing, a deſcription of it ought, perhaps, to 
have been already exhibited : but I choſe to wait till, under the auſpices of a prince to whom our Poetry 
and Muſic are for ever obliged, I am enabled to diſplay it to the eyes of the curious in its moſt perfect form. 
| The Eiſteddvod was a triennial aſſembly of the Bards, (uſually held at 4berffraw *, the royal ſeat of the 


Princes of North-Wales formerly, ſituated in Angleſey; likewiſe Dinevawr, the royal caſtle of the Princes of 
South-Wales, in Caermarthenſhire ; and Mathravael, the royal palace of the Princes of Pozwis,- in Montgomery- 
ire ;) for the regulation of Poetry and Muſic, for the purpoſe of conferring degrees, and of advancing 


to the chair of the Eifteddvod, by the deciſion of a poetical and muſical conteſt, ſome of the rival candidates: 
or eſtabliſhing in that honourable ſeat the Chief Bard who already occupied it. 


Wiſhing to convey to my readers a clear idea of this i important ſubject, I annex an extract, faithfully 


tranſlated, from the Hatute of Prince Gruffudd ap Cynan, concerning the manner of holding an Eifteddvod. 


«© When the congreſs hath afſembled, according to notice and ſummons previouſly iſſued, at the place 


appointed, they ſhall chooſe as umpires twelve perſons ſkilled in the Welfp Language, Poetry, Muſic, and 
Heraldry ; who ſhall give to the Bards a ſubject to ſing upon, in any of the 24 metres j but not in amæbean 


carols, or any ſuch frivolous compoſitions. The umpires ſhall ſee that the candidates do not deſcend to 


fatire or perſonal invective, and ſhall allow to each a ſufficient interval for compoſing his Englyn or Cywyadd, 
Mufic, or other taſk that they ſhall aſſign, They ſhall moreover take down the names of the ſeveral Bards 


preſent intending to exhibit, that every one may be called by his name, in order, to the chair to perform his 1 


compoſition. The unſucceſsful candidates ſhall acknowledge in writing that they are overcome, and ſhall 


deliver their acknowledgment to the chief Bard, that is, to him who ſhall win the chair: and they all ſhall 


drink health to the chief Bard, and all ſhall pay him r and he ſhall govern them till he is overcome in a 
future Eifteddfod *.” 


From this injunction it appears,yhat the duties which upon this occaſion; i in the reign of Howel, pelonged 
to the judge of the palace, were afterwards held in commiſſion, f 


What ſerved greatly to heighten the emulation of the Bards, if they wanted any additional incitement, 
was the preſence of the prince, who uſually preſided in theſe conteſts, Their compoſitions delivered upon 


theſe occaſions are frequently upon hiſtorical ſubjects, and are valuable for their authenticity; for it was the 
buſineſs of the Eifteddvod, not only to give laws to Poetry and Myfic, but to extinguiſh falſehood, and 


eſtabliſh certainty in the relation of events. A cuſtom ſo good (ſays Drayton) that, had it been judi- 
« ciouſly obſerved, truth of ſtory had not been fo uncertain: for there was, we ſuppoſe, a correction of 


what was faulty in form or matter, or at leaſt a cenſure of the hearers upon what was recited, Of which 


« courſe ſome have wiſhed a recontinuance, that either amendment of PRs or _ of purpoſe in 
« publiſhing, might prevent blazoned errors .“ 


Before any perſon could be enrolled in the Eifteddvod, the permiſſion of the prince or lord, within whoſe 


jutiſdiction he lived, was neceſſary, If he defired to proceed to degrees in Poetry, he was obliged at his 


preſentation to explain the five Englyn Metres, and to ſing them in ſuch a manner, that one of the principal 


Bards would declare upon his conſcience that he was competent to be admitted. He then became the pupil 


Of all theſe metres, ſpecimens are exhibited by Dr. Rhys, John 


unrivalled luſtre,” Walter's DiJfre. Pre Welſh La Ws 
Thos, 00 the Rev. Mr. Groww Owen "(ſes Beird Min, by 15 nm P. $ 


% Roderic the Great, King of all Wales and the Isle of Man, 
Hugh Jones, 18mo, Loudon, 1563 :) alſo in the conflitutions of | changed the royal refidence from Caer Segont in Caernarvonſhice, 


metres, now accounted obſolete and irregular ; ſuch as 7 riban \ dominion into three principa lities, 
or Englyn Milaur, the Warrior's _ } uglyn or hin $* aniad, | ſons. 
0 


the Song of the Ancient 8 rain; # far- hir, the 
the Long Thigh; Englyn clldwrn, 115 2 f 


ich he left to his three 


ng of 2 or South Wales; and Mathraval, or Powis ; which, before 
Song of the Clinched . 795 the royal reſidence was kept at Pengwers | Powis, 

hrewſbury. Afterwards there were Five Royal Tribes of 
The 24 Metres were probably antecedent to the 24 meaſures of 


Wales Prince Griffith ab Cynan, of A in An; A. D. 
— for the latter ſeem to have been adapted to, and founded N 3 gleley, 
upon them, 


1080 Prince Rhys ab Tudor, of Dinev ur, Caermart 


henſhire, 
1080; Prince Bleddyn ab Cywuyn, of f Matlrove! in Mont 

** The Cambre Briti/h Maſe hath, at the inſtance of ber vo- meryſhire, 1070; "Elfen Ghodrids, of Maes yved, Radnor "i 
taries, condeſcended to put on various other garbs wherein ſhe 


ſhire, Prince of the * rag 4 'Prince lohn ab Guwrgant, of. 
Dind vin EG wm 
dignity and eaſe ; yet the robes ſhe hath ever gloried in, 9 bs Welſb Grammar, p. 188, 169. 

are ee Taventy-four celebrated antient Briti/h Metres, unknown to | Now on ; the Fourth Song of the Per 
* _ belides, and wherein ſhe hath yy ſhone with | 


erffraw, n Angleſey, about the ye we ar 2 He divided hie . 
1 : 
Gauynedd, eg or North Wales ; Debeubarib, De-. 
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of ſome one of the principal Bards, whom he was obliged to attend annually in Lent, and without whoſe - 
approbation he could make no compoſition public; and during three years, that is, till the next Zifteddvod, 
remained a non-graduate, and was called Di yh! 7ſpas cerdd daved, a probationary ſtudent of Poetry. 

At the next Eiſfaddvod, three years having expired, Diſz yb1 Y ſpas was examined for the degree of Diſpybl 
Dig yblaidd, or Bachelor of the Art of Poetry, and was required to be verſed in the five Englyn Metres, the 
four dd Metres, and three Aud! Metres; and to o produce, in, a ſcholar-like manner, compoſitions of 
his own, free from the 15 common errors. 

Aſter the ſame interval, the Bard took the degree of Discos l Penceirddiaidd, ot Maſter of the Art of Poetry, 

for which he was required to underſtand the rules of Grammar and Rhetoric, and analize and explain the 
alliterative concatenations of the gy to eſcape all the errors; and to ſing melodiouſly, i in parts, 
21 of the metres. 
To the Pencerdd, or proſeſſor of Poetry, who obtained his degree at the end of the ſame period, belonged 
the whole myſtery of the art, He knew to ſing in harmony, or concord, and was well verſed in tranſpoſed 
alliteration. Among his qualifications are enumerated, fertility in poetical ſubjects, a ſtore of matter and 
invention, authority of deciſion, and a facility in compoſing in praiſe of the great, what would be heard or 
read with moſt delight, and longeſt retained in memory, 

If a Diſgybl, or diſciple of any degree, was diſcovered in taverns or ſecret 8 playing for money at dice, 
or any other game, any perſon was ſuthoriſed to take from him whatever money was ſound in his purſe. 
For mockery and derifion, and the invention or propagation of falſchood, the Di/z yblicn were alſo puniſhed 
with fines and impriſonment. For, ſay the laws, the Bards ſhall be eaſy and peaceful in their Manpets, 


/ friendly in their diſpoſitions, and humble in their ſervices to the prince and his adherents. 
Thoſe Bards alone who had acquired the degree of Pencerdd were authoriſed to teach: nor were more 


than a fingle pupil allowed to each Pencerdd. The pupils were expreſsly enjoined to refrain from ridiculing 
their teachers, for that abſence and inattention which is natural to a contemplative mind. But the moſt 
valued privilege of the Penceirddiaid was their excluſive right to the chair of the Liſtedduod. All thoſe 
among them who aſpired to the honour of preſiding over the Bards, came forward (as the ſtatute preſcribes) 
at the triennial aſſembly, and conteſted it with each other, and with the Chief Bard who already paſleſſed 
it, The ſucceſsful candidate was ſeated in a magnificent chair, and was hence called Bardd Cadeirieg, the 


_ Chair-Bard, He was at the ſame time inveſted with a little filver or gold chair, which he wore on his breaſt 
as the badge of his office, As his rank was high, his emoluments were conſiderable : they aroſe from the 


Diſgyblion, or ſtudents, when they laid afide the hair-ſtrung harp, at the expiration of three years ſtudy, and 


were admitted to the practice of their art; from brides on their nuptials; and the PN fine of ** 


daughters of all the Bards within his juriſdiction, &c. 


. Whoever defired to proceed to degrees in Muſic, was preſented to the Eiſfeddvod 5 a 1 Pester dd, 


who vouched for his capacity. During his noviciate of three years, he was called Dig Y/pds heb rddd, 


2 probationary ſtudent of Muſic without a degree: and, iſ he learnt to play the harp, was only ſuffered to uſe 


that inſtrument ſtrung with horſe - hair, that he might not (as I conjecture) by his rude attempt at harmony, 


* 


torment the cars of the principality, and might purſue his ſtudies with greater diligence, incited by the 


hope of relinquiſhing it for one furniſhed with ſtrings of a more audible and pleaſing ſound, 


tionary ſtudent of Muſic, for which he was obliged to know ten crollom, one colovn, five cwiom cydgerdd, 


one cadair, and eight caniad, + * 


His ſecond degree, after fix years udy, was Diſeybl Diſeyblaidd, or Revhelot of Muſic, but was pre- 


Viouſly required to be maſter of twenty ctolvm, two colovn, ten crolvm ꝙdgerdd, two cadair, ſixteen 
caniad, and the twenty. four meaſures of Muſic; and to play them with facility and correctneſs. 

At the expiration of nine years he became Diſzyb! Penceirddiajdd, or Maſter of Mufic, a degree which 
implied a preparatory knowledge of thirty exw/wm, three colown, fifteen cem cydgerdd, three cadair, 


twenty-four caniad, and four gofteg; and {kill in defining them properly and diſtinRly. . 


The fourth degree he was admitted Percerdd, 4thraw, or Doctor of Muſic, and was obliged to know forty 

 ewhom, four colovn, twenty chum cydgerdd, four cadair, thirty-two caniadau, and four gofteg; to 
+ underſtand all the laws and modifications of harmony, eſpccially the twenty-four Meaſures of Muſic, and 
| TO. HS | | ee RE 0. 


_. 


His next ſtep, after three years ſtudy, was to the degree of Diſgyb/ Y/pds graddol, a graduate proba- 
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Faiiltleſs by the proficient Bards, and to ſhow all its properties, its divifions and ſubdivifions, its licenſes and 


und a teacher of his art. 


 filyer Harp in poſſeſſion of Sir Roger Moſtyn, © which has been from time immemorial in the gift of his 


nual circuits at Chriftmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, and in theit triennial Clera, or grand circuit, Their feen ; x 1 


of the perſon that received them. Likewiſe, in order to encourage the cleruyr to keep up the language; 


appear before the gentry and nobles, The Bards were not ſuffered to requeſt preſents beyond a certain value, 
teſtivals, to commots and cantreds, but extended through all Wales. Such was the benevolence of the Welm 


of the maſter of the houſe, or invitation given him by another. If he rambled from houſe to houſe, or 


tecounted, there were four othet clafſes of inferior and unlicenſed Bards, (if that name may be given them 


Crwth, and the tabor, the reader will find fome mention near the trophy of the mufical inſtruments of the 


_ ® The Engliſh word 


% — b 


2 * 1 * * 14 65 4 „„ „ 
18 Abi them as they were written in the book of muſical awizon l: to compoſe a nad alc 


reſts, its diatonic notes; all the flats and ſharps, and every change of moyethent through the ſeveral keys. 
If the Pencerdd was a Harper, he was required to know the three famous Mwchw!, which were equal to 
the four colovn; and the three new Mrochtol were equal to the four cadair. All this he was obliged to 
know and perform in a maſterly nannt, ſo th Doctors ſhould decline him competent to be an author 


The Eifteddvod was 4 rigid ſchool. The 24 ar che aniſical diſciple, who at the expiration of his 
triennial term could not dbtain a higher degree, was condemned to loſe that which he already poſſeſſed, 

Every chief Bard, or Bardd Cadeiriog, who had acquired the honours of the chair, wote a gold or filver 
chair, pendent on bis breaſt, as a badge of his ſuperior dignity ; but after the time of Gruffydd ab Cynan, the 
muſical Bards wore a ſeparate order. In Mr. Pennant's Tour in Wales, p. 464, there is an engraving of the 


anceſtors, to beſtow on the chief of the faculty, This badge of honour i is about ſix inches and a half long, 
and furniſhed with ſtrings equal to the number of the Muſes,” Which was worn "7 the cer Rn, 
as the ſilver chair was by the chief Poet. 


The revenues of the Bards aroſe from preſents at princely and other rh and ha fees in their an- 
and preſents were regulated with proportion to their degrees: and the number of vifitants to the conditiorl = - 


and the memory of the exploits and pedigrees of the Britons, they were allowed a certain ſum out of every * ; 
plough-land, and in proportion out of every half plough-land of their diſtrict. A month before each feſti- N 
val, the pupils enquired of their teachers what routs they ſhould take in their approaching circuit, leſt tos 
many ſhould reſort to the ſame part of the country. A Pencerdd was not licenſed to viſit the commonalty, 
unleſs he choſe to accept a fee beneath his ſtation and dignity : nor could any Bard of an infetior degree _ 


under penalty of being deprived of their muſical inſtruments and practice for three years: when this hap- A 
pened, the preſent illegally requeſted became forfeit to the prince. 


The Eiftedduod was followed by the grand triennial Ciera, which was not limited, as the cirbuits of the 


inſtitutions, that Bards afflifted with blindneſs, or any ſuch natural defect, were indulged with the privilege 
of Clera, as well as the four poetical, and the five muſical graduates. At a wake or feſtival a circuiting 
Bard was not ſuffeted, during its continuance, to depart from the houſe he firſt viſited, without the conſent 


became intoxicated, he was deprived'of his Clera fees, which were applied to the uſes of the church, Jf he 
offered any * to miſtreſs or maid, he was fined and im 3 and forfeit his Clera for ſeveti 
years. 


Every art has its ſubordinate profeſlors, Befides the fout claes of regular or graduated Bards have | 


without profanation,) which were called Ci y dim, or the theanet and more unſkilful fort of muficiahs ab 
poets ; alſo, they were called Ban y Gl#r, or the loweſt claſs; but properly termed in Eoglith, Minftrelss / 7 
Theſe were Pipers, Players on the three- ſtringed Cytoth, Taborers, and Bufſoons. Of the pipe, the three ring | 


Welſh... The performers who uſed them, were looked upon among Bards, as weeds among flowers; they 

had no connexion with the Eiſteddvod; and their eſtimation and their profits were equally inconſiderable. 

One of their number, the Datceiniad Pen Paſtwn, was a minſtrel who rehearſed only, and played no inftru- 
ment: on oceaſions of feſtivity, he ſtood in the middle of the hall where the company was affembled, and 
beating time with his ſtaff, ſung a poem to the ſound, When any of the regular Bards were —_— | 
attended them as a ſervant, and did not e proſutns co fing, unleſs they fignified their affent, PT 


g 2 This MS, called L 


Deſpartb, I fear is not now extant. 8 the Fre term *, is @ aces 8 A. r 
N T0 ur nnd | * | ++ 


a - 


4 + HIS CORICAL Account of 


The only connexion that exiſted between the Bardi, and the lower otder or Minſtrels, we diſcover in the 
üppointment of , Cu ®, at the marriage of a prince, or any perſon'df princely extraction. A year and a day 
| before the celebration of the nuptials, notice was given to a Penterdd or Door of the Art, to prepare 
himſelf to ſupport that character. When the time came, he appeared in the hall; and a facetious ſubject 
being propoſed, the Rhapſodiſts ſurrounded him, and attacked him with their ridicule. In theſe extempore 
ſatirical effuſions they were reſtrained from any perſonal allufion or real affront, The F City ſat in a chair in 
the midſt of them, and filently ſuffered them to ſay whatever they choſe, that could tend to the diverſion of 
the aſſembly, For this unpleaſing ſervice he received a confiderable fee, The next day he appeared again 
in the hall, and anſwered his revilers, and provoked the laughter and gained the applauſe of all who were 

preſent, by expoſing them in their turn, and retorting all their ridicule upon themſelves . 


At Chriſtmas, in the year 1177, Rhys ab Gruffydd, Prince of South Wales, gave a magnificent enter - 
tainment with deeds of arms, and other ſhows, in his new caſtle of Cardigan or Aberteivi, to a great number 


of illuſtrious natives and foreigners ; notice of which had been given a year and a day before by procla- 


mation through all Britain and Ireland, The muſical Bardr of North Wales and South Wales, who had 


been exprelsly invited to the feſtival; and a muſical and poetical conteſt, were ſeated in chairs with much cere- 
mony in the middle of the great hall of the caſtle. Animated with their uſual emulation, the preſence of their 
noble audience, and expectation of the rich rewards promiſed to the victors, they purſued to a great 
length their generous ſtrife, which terminated with honour to both parties, the pre-eminence in Poetry 
being adjudged to the poetical Bards of North Wale: ; and in muſic to the domeſtic Muficians of Prince Rhys. 
In thus regaling his gueſts with poetry, and mufic, the Welſh prince (as Lord Lyttelton remarks in his 
Hiſtory of Henry II.) kept up the ancient cuſtom of his country, and, by the number and ſkill of the Poets 
and Muſicians he aſſembled together, did undoubtedly much excel what Henry could exhibit in the ſame 
way to him, and to the other chiefs of Wales, when he entertained them in his royal caſtle of Oxford +, 


At this feaſt, the Bards were confirmed by the prince's authority in the franchiſes and privileges granted 
them by farmer ſtatutes, They were alſo recompenſed with fees, ſettled by preſcription, — POIs 


to the order of their profeſſion, and the degree they had obtained in Its. 


Though the age of Rhys was thus propitious to the Bards, we ſhould have remained unacquainted with 
the nature of the poetry and muſic, for which they were fo highly valued, if they had not found in Ciraldus 
Cambrenſi: *,, an hiſtorian worthy of their fame. He was a native of the country, and traveled in it in 
ſearch of mation with ſuch an induſtrious and philoſopical ſpirit of learned curiofity, as very rarely 


occurs in thoſe early times, The manner in which the ſubject of Welſh Muſic is treated, in the following 


quotation from his Deſcription of Wales, will ſufficiently juſtify its length. 


By the ſweetneſs of their muſical inſtruments they ſoothe and delight the ear: they are rapid, yet deli. 
cate in their modulation; and by the aſtoniſhing execution of their fingers, and their ſwift tranſitions from 


_ diſcord to concord, produce the moſt pleafing harmony. This cannot be better explained than by what I 
have ſaid in my Topography of Ireland concerning the muſical inſtruments of the three nations. Alt is remark- 
able, that in all their haſte of performance they never forget time and muſical proportion ; and ſuch is their 
art, that with all their inflexion of tones, the variety of their inſtruments, and the intricacy of their har- 
mony, they attain the perfection of conſonance and melody, by a ſweet velocity, an equable diſparity, and a 
diſcordant concord, as if the ſtrings ſounded together fourths, or fifths : they always begin with B flat, and 


afterwards return to it, that the whole may be completed under the ſweetneſs of a grand and pleaſing ſound. 


They enter into a movement, and conclude it in ſo delicate a manner, and play the little notes ſo ſportively 
under the blunter ſound of the baſe firings, enlivening with wanton levity, or communicating a deeper 
internal ſenſation of pleaſure, that the perfection of their art appears in the concealment, of it, , 5 


Art profits when conceal'd, 
Diſgraces when reveal'd.” 


„c Cs i the Butt of the Cle and Cl4r, are Maficiane, | 5 Peu Hif of Wale 9. 1 b. 
a Foes, 0 Minſtrels, Prom the Celtic CI, came Clergan, to Petical Grammar, 1 es, P+ 205 Jo D. Rye _ 


ſignify Church Singers ; afterwards uſed for the of the veſter Giraldus or Giraldus Cambre of oble 
— to diſtin ith them from the Laity: alſo, Cliriach, is & nen family near Tenby, in eee cee 2 - 5 116. 


Cier man in Iſh H fac : 
r. 227% Laditutes of the Welſh * A 0 II. tutor to King Jalu, and Biſbop 


oh p. 216, Ke, of St. David's. in 1187 he accompanied Baldwin, Archbiſho 
4 RAe, Grammar, with 179 87 0 * 22 ou ſtory of of | of Canterbury, into- Wales, to wa, ry the Cruſade, He om 
wan Fae np cg nne an Jriſh and Wl Hinerary, and other works, He died and 


of Henry Il. rot H p. 303. ö | 5 buried at .. N about the age of 70, 
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| Girnldus Cambrenſis, his contemporary, gives us an amazing 


a much better method had been found out? It may there- 


THE WE 1 5 K 5 4 * b 8. i 


Here I cannot refrain froni interru pting chis curious barrkies of Giraldus, for the purpoſe of a” 
from one of Philips's paltorals, ſome lines which are beautifully deſcriptive bf thoſe effects mo the harp 
is 4s nn of producing, and for which it is univetſally admired! 


1% Now lightly ſkimming o'er the firings they paſs; | 
Like wings that gently bruſh the plying graſs, * 2:5 oo 
« And melting airs ariſe at their command; 1 
* And now, laborious, with a weighty hand, 

t They ſink into the chords with ſolemn pace, 

« And give the ſwelling tones a manly grace,” 


| te From this ciuſs, thoſe very ſtrains which afford deep and unſpeakable mental | delight to od who 6070 
booked far, and ſkilfully penetrated into the myſteries of the art, fatigue rather than gratify the ears of 
others, who, though they ſee, do not perceive, and, though they hear, do not underſtand. By ſuch the 
fineſt Muſic is eſteemed no better than a confuſed and diſorderly noiſe, and will be heard with unwillingneſs 
and diſguſt, The Welſh have three kinds of muſical inſtruments, the Harp, the Crmwth, and the Pipes . 
| They do not ſing in uniſon, like the inhabitants of other countries; but in many different parts. So that 


in a company of ſingers, which one frequently meets with in Wales, as many different parts and voices are 


heard, as there are performers ; who all at length On, with organic n in one conſonance, and the 
ſoft ſweetneſs of B flat, 


In the northern parts of Britain, beyorid the Humber, and on the borders of 1 orkfhire, the inhabitants 


uſe in ſinging the ſame kind of ſymphonious harmony; but with leſs variety, ſinging only in two parts, one 


murmuring in the baſe, the bther warbling in the acute or treble, Neither of the two nations has 
acquired this peculiar property by art, but by long habit, which has rendered it familiar and natural: and 
the practice is now ſo firmly rooted in them, that it is unuſual to hear a ſimple and ſingle melody well ſung. 
And, which is ſtill more wonderful, their children, from their infancy, ſing in the ſame manner .“ 

After the account that has been given of the muſical conſtitutions of the Welſh, the teſtimony of Giraldus 
was not wanted to prove that they highly eſteemed and cultivated muſic, and that harmony muſt have exiſted 
among them in confiderable perfection. But, from the paſſages I have quoted concerning their art, we 
may collect from the faireſt preſumption of certainty, that they poſſeſſed an improvement of it, the firſt 
invention of which has always been attributed to Guido. They either were acquainted with counterpoint, 
and the method of finging in parts, or Giraldus Himſelf muſt have invented it, and given them the merit of 
his diſcovery, I cannot, without feeling a repugnance, contradict the opinion of ſo diligent an hiſtorian, 
and ſo i ingenious a critic as Dr, Burney **; but I am perſuaded, that if he had previouſly enquired into the 
muſical ſtudies of the Bardi, and their public eſtabliſhment, in the preceding centuries, he would not have 
ſuffered his unfavourable opinion of Giraldus's veracity to prevail againſt the ſtrong light of his evidence. 
If that the Bards underſtood counterpoint requires farther. proof, it is to be found in he Four and Twenty 
ancient games of the Meld; of which canu cywydd pedwar, ac accenu; ſinging a ſong in four paris, with 
accentation, is among the number : and in the MS, to which I have referred in p. 28, and 29 ; which cons 
tains ſeveral Welſh tunes in full harmony, that may be aſcribed with certainty to ſo early a date as the 
eleventh century, and ſome to mueh remoter proce Alſo, ſee a paſſage from Seneca : and of T be 
Three Men's Songs J. Nig Hd | a 
8 | . _ 
| : 12 4 gelle, 11 11. | | read of = Ar: Aedan, Kew „ re Kor 
9 « It is well known that Guide's new-invented eoutiterpoint — in 


was expreſſed in long notes to protract and lengthen out his 
harmotious ſounds; and that his movements were flow. But 


%. 
or number of voices and 22. — 


Letter the Rev, Mr. Evans, Llanymyntch, with 
Tor frm favourtd in anſuver A 2 
Alſo, the name of the ancient and famous mohaſt * 
account of the celerity, N execution, and correctueſs, Bangt, in North Wales, ſeems to be derived from Bows: ef, 4 | 
with which the Britons played in 73 their intrieate and com- | famous choir, See p. 11. 
b, The Chant of Aſaph. T 


plieated muſic on their harps. If Guido's invention had then Likewiſe, we rea of Kin Aſa 
reached Wales, would- they Ban de ſo expert ſo ſoon in the | St. Aſaph died A. D. 15 — TY the Cathedral is named ag 
practice of it ? or would they have written their muſic in the | him to Phi Gaye” dee Brown Willis Survey * K. Aſap 
Tude, old-faſhioned manner of the MS. you sllude to, when p. 131. | 

wy Hiſtory of Muſic, vol. II. p. 168, &c. | | 
fore be inferred that the Britons performed muſic barmoniouſly | ut I annex an accurate copy and tranſlation of theſe celebrated 


in parts, before the Italians, gamers conſifling of twenty-four kinds of exerciſes, uſed by the ancient 


The characters in the Welſh MS. were probably chants or | Britons, as they are printed in Df. Davis's Welſh, Latin, aud | 
recitatives, uſed in bands of muſic, concerts, ſymphonies, and | Latin and Welſh Dictionary, folio, London, $632, 


choruſes, in great houſes, or perhaps in diyine * We -/, 00 Dot 
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46 IS TORI CAI ACCOUNT of: 
Een at this day, our untaught native harpers, who are totally unacquainted with modetn mufle, tetain 
ſomething of that ſkill for which the Bards were famous, Fot, like their great predeceſſors, from whom 


they have received their tunes by tradition, they perform, however rudely, in concert; they accompany 
the voice with harpegios, they delight in variations, and without deviation from their ſubject, indulge the 


ſportive execurſions of mufical fancy,— 2yales fulre, cum taks fint religuig ®! ? 5 

The Poetry, as well as the Muſic, of the Bards, has teceived much illuftration from the pen of Giraldus: J 
and of its adherence to truth, and its uſe in recording events to poſterity, he has tranſmitted to us a me- = 
morable example. In his time the veracity of the Welſh Muſe was made-known by an extraordinary 7 


diſcovery to the world. Henry II. about the year 1187, was led to the church-yard of Glaſtonbury in ſearch 
of the body of Arthur, by ſome lines of Taligſin (deſcribing the manner of his death, and the place of his 
interment) that had been repeated in his preſence by a Welſh Bard, (if I may borrow from Drayton, one 


of his beautiful apoſtrophes :) 


4 % To Pembroke call'd before the Engliſh king, 
And to thy powerful harp commanded there to fing ; 

Of famous Arthur told'ft, and where he was interr'd, 

In which thoſe wreckleſs times had long and blindly err'd, 
And ignorance had brought the world to ſuch a paſs 
As now, which ſcarce believes that Arthur ever was. | 
But when King Henry ſent th' reported place to view, „ 
He found that man of men: and what thou ſaidſt was true 1. 


Y Pedair comp ar hugin. „The Four and Twenty games. 


222 7 | [Runnin . 
| 71 | | Leapig: 
wimming. 
6 Thats of Nd Wreſtling ; 
ſans. 1 ” Diſpts” of teen yy ns 1 weights, ſuch 
; play o n ſupporting an ing weights as 
"i 0 pitching the — a large hone ; — the Hedge, or quoits, 
| | | 3 5 Archery, throwing the javelin, and to hurl with a ſling. | 
o arvau, 4 tharian, 4 Exerciſes of } Fencing with a ſword and buckler, 
4 weapons, I Fencing with the two-handed ſword, 
Hela 4 Milg $0, Fakes Jy ee ee 
3 Helwiaah, 2 Pye. } Rural ſports { Fiſhing. 
a Hela Aderyn, C Hawking, 
| Barddoniaeth, 6 ( Poetry, | 
| Canu Telyn, | Playing the Harp. 
| Darllain cymraege | 7 Domeſtic Reading Welſh, 
7Gamp Deuluaidd. 4 Canu cywydd gan dant, Fand literary Singing a ny wth the Harp, or Crwth. 
| ES Dee pcdwar, ac accenu. games. | N, an ode in four parts, with accentation. 
Van, | | _} Heraldry, 
odraeth, - Embaſiy, hs 


| Cha wdd, . 
4 Gogampane | 2 . 
Cyweirio telyn, 


Dice, or Bach Gammon, 


Chawareu teure dd, 
} Tuning the Harp. 


Cheſs, | 
4 Inferior {ev and Shuffle-board, 
games. 


1“ Doſt thou not obſerve how a chorus is made up of many | ward the Third, has the following paſſage : 
voices? And yet the whole forms but one found Some of theſe At that feaſt were they ſerved in rich aray, 
voices are grave, ſome acute, and ſome between both. Women's Every five and five had a cokeney; 8 
voices are added to men's, and with theſe flutes are intermingled ; And ſo hey ſat in jollity all the as day, 
the voices of all are heard, but each particular voice is undiſtin · Ayb at night, I tro, had a ſimple aray: 
guiſhable. 1 ſpeak of the chorus which was known to the an- ickle mirth was them among | | 
cient philoſophers. We have more fingers in our afſemblies than In every corner of the hou * Six-men's ſongs & 
there were formerly ſpectators in the theatres : for all the paſ- Was melody delicious, 6 was & 3 
— are filled with ſingers, and the inſide of the places is lined For to hear precious | Engliſh Fa gall, l p 4 
with 8 the upper part 8 ſtage "ones 205 + Of ſix 1 ſong “. 24 of the 3d edition. vor 
every kind of flutes organs, and Harm is made to ariſe ikewiſe, Shakeſpeare uſes, * Three-man, ſong-men all,” in 
from difſonant ſound:, | his Winter's Tala to denote men that could 8 


Fou teach me how grave and acute voices are brought into ſed in three parts. See firmati ; 75 
agreement, and how barmony proceeds from ſtrings which render | letter to Mr, a Myivre; publiſhed in the 2 . 
unequal ſounds.“ © Sexeca, Apis. png for the year 1746. Alſo, in Hawkins; Hift, 125 cy vol. I. p. 408, 
* Hmong _; — in Cornwall formerly, it appears they i Potter . on the preſent State of M, cand My/ictans, 
ongs | » Its . . | 
ſunt Tire i for cuminghy conrind forthe dit, and phe i ant, e 
antly for the note, ,arew's Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 72, ſecs Ed, 12 Drayton's Polyolbion, the 6th Song. See alſo the notes of 
Alſo, the. old Ballad, called the Tournament of Tottenham, | the third ſong. Fro/ard | | ; 
which l, ſaid to hare been written before the nf Dine Be. | Cote of Wikiter, re 
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b is My fition. The ſucceſs of the lnveftihtien was not ungrateful to PII 1 falth : And 


Henry has the ſatisfaQtion to view the N 8 and 1 count the FOE woungss 2 the laſt it 
| Bri itons * WES 


To theſe Pele Mr. Warton (with his uſual {ill Fa Wa bas gies a. new and reel form, i. 7 
an Ode called The Grave of Arthur, which poſſeſſes many beauties, _. * 


I find a curious circumſtance mentioned in Enderbie's Hiſtory of Wales, of a Zublic charter of privileges 


; 4 


col immunities of King Arthur, to the School and Univerſity of Cambridge *," where among other memorable © 


things he declareth that his Chriſtian predeceſſors; Kings of Britain, had 43 inſtructed there in learning 
add religion, and in particular ſpeaking there of Ring Lucius, what immunities he granted to that uni- 
verſity, and that this our firſt Chriſtian king did receive the faith of Chriſt, by the preaching of the learned 
ſcholars of Cambridge. This charter was dated at London in the year of Chriſt 531, the 7th day of April. 

I) he three principal palaces, or Courts of King Arthur, were at Caer-lleon, on the river Uſk, in Monmouths a 


ſhire; Cellizoig, in Cornwall; and Penrbyn Rhionedd, in Cumberland-——Britifh Triades N Ne 51 W ad * . 
. fetbai beb Dant a Chamtawor, Had i it not been for, Muſic and Poetr, 5 
1 Ar goll hanes Arthur on. even the feats of Arthur, would have been inevitably lolt.. 


The uſe of our poetry in e the memory of events, and the aid it has lent to hiſtory, is proved 
by another example, viz." of the celebrated Madog ab Owen Gwynedd, and his diſcovery of America, 


about the year 1170 % This we gather from the poems of Cynvrig ab Gronto, and Sir Meredudd ab Rhys, 17 


and the more expreſs declaration of. that learned herald bard, Guttyn Owain; who all preceded the expe- 
dition of Columbus, and relate or allude to the expedition of Madog, as an event well known and . 
received, that had happened three hundred years before. | 
If Geoffrey of Monmouth, when he tranſlated Ty/ilio, had known the works of 7. 29 7 wil Ehe! Hin, 
be might have found in them abundance of -hiſtorical paſſages that would have ſerved better to enlarge and 
embelliſh that venerable and authentic hiſtory, than thoſe legendary tales and berlin Atiogs he has a 
adopted. 7uvat integros accedere fontes *, . 
But leſt the purity of theſe genuine ſources yet duration ſhould be doubted, let it be AST, that 
the deſcendants of the Celts could never be brought to think with the Greeks and. Roman, on the ſubjeR of - 
| heroic Poetry, which was held in ſuch reverence by that primitive nation and! its poſterity, that fable and. 
invention (the eſſence of the claſſical epopee) were never ſuffered to make any patt of it. From this cauſe . 
neither the Britons, the Iriſh, the Erſe, the Corniſh, nor the Armoricans, have ever to this day produced a a poem 
ſimilar in its ſtructure to the Iliad or Æneid; though moſt other nations have ſhowy an inglorious pride in ĩmi · 
tating them. What in one country is called an heroic poem, and the grandeſt performance of human art, is 
. deſpiſed in another as a fabulous empty ſong, calculated to pleaſe 4 vain and boaſtful people, who have no 
actions of their own virtue and courage to be recorded, but are conſtrained to have recourſe to fifticious gods, 
fictitious heroes, fictitious battles, and ſuch anachroniſms as a graye Britiſh writer would have bluſhed to 


Fs 


down. Hiſtorians, who are acquainted only with the compoſitions of this character, may well regard Poetry * 


with the contempt they have uſually teſtified, as a vain art, that draws its materials more from fancy than 
nature, and delights in fiction rather than truth. But widely different is the Poetry of the Britiſh Bards, 
which has ever been from the firſt of times the ſacred repoſitory of the actions of great men. 

The period which interfered between the reign of Gruffudd ab Qynan, and that of the laſt prince, Llaueh, 
is the brighteſt in our annals. It abounds with perhaps the nobleſt monuments of genius as well as valour 
| "of Winch the Welſh nation can, boaſt, It will be ſufficient for me to mention a few illuſtrious names, who . 
with veneration derived from their great predeceſſors the Arts, Poetry, and Muſic, and tranſmitted them 
with augmented honours to their poſterity, I with the limits of this eſſay would ſuffer me to give more 
than their names ; or that my learned countrymen would ſhew ſome of that enterpriſing ſpirit for which their 
anceſtors were famed, and publiſh their remains to the world. The poems of Meilir, the Bard of Grufudd ab 
ws f ; Cynddelo I", Mawr; Owen Cyveilieg, Prince of Powys; Gwalchmai ab Meilir Gwrgant ab Rh; 

1 Guthrie Hiſtory of England, vol. I. p. 102. there an Univerſity, which contained 200 learned Philoſophers 
Cambridge was firſt built by hit ot a Varudrauch, "(abou and Aflronomers: and there he inſtituted that celebrated order 

- $75 years bebre Chriſt,) and was called from him Caer-gurgant, of Knighthood, Lewis's Hift. of Britain, p. 2 &c, 


+ as well ag the river called Cant. He made this town his 9 al leat, 4 For a candid enquiry into this ſubject, ſee Lord Ly rtelton's ; 
and ” did his ſon Gtvychelin after him. A 2 cam} notes on the gth book of his Z/fory of. I. See alſo 


3 —— Hiſtory of Wales, p. 167. Hiſtory of England, Vol, I. p. 638; and Poi W, 
K 1 Caer-ar M was ohe the TILA of all WOT and for p- * Yau w y N 85 1 _— 
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'Onwen's Britiſh. Remains, 8yo. London, 1777. Likewiſe Carte's * 35 
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35 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or hg 


Lhywarch, the Bard of Liewthy the Great; Einion ab Gwalehmai ; and Gruffudd ab yr Ynad Cich -; ate now 
extant, and aſcribed with certainty to their authors, The moſt diſtinguiſhed inſtrumental performers were 
Cyvnerth, domeſtic Muſician to Prince Maelgyn; Corſerch, muſical Bard to Heilyn; Davydd Atbro z 
Mervydd ; and Cymorig Bencerdd ; who all flouriſhed about the ſixth century, —The following ten flouriſhed 


about the year 1100: Alban ab Cynan ; Rhydderch Voel ; Alaw Gerddwr ; Carſi Delynior ; Cellan Bencerdd ; 


Gwrgan; Talgrych z Ivan ab y Gov; Llewelyn Delynior ; nab Juan ab y Civ. And the following flouriſhed 
about the twelfth century: Davydd Gam, Delynior ; Linion Detynior ; Gwyn Bibydd ; Gruffudd Vardd z 
Alban Bridr ; Y Pibydd Moel, Cybelyn Vardd', ab Guyn-vardd; Cadwgan : and Gruffudd ab Adda ab 
Davydd, Prydydd a Thelynior, flouriſhed in 1399 All theſe were celebrated Muſicians: we have a few 
remains of the compoſitions of ſome of them in an old manuſcript; and only the names of w are 
preſerved, by ſome light mention, in the pages of ſucceeding poets. 

„Since Writing and practical Muſic have become ſeparate profeſſions, the e of the poor Muſician 
has died with the vibration of his ſtrings. The voice of acclamation, and thunder of applauſe, paſs away 
like vapours ; and thoſe hands that were moſt active in teſtifying temporary approbation, ſuffer the fame of 


| thoſe, who charmed away their cares and ſorrows in the glowing hour of innocent delight, to remain unre- 


\/ " 


land, ” II, p. 196. And Evas/s Spicimens of Ancient Wel 


t vi an extenſive catalogue of the works of the Burds in Mr. | monar 


corded 3.“ Some of the muſical productions of this period are to be found in the preſent collection; and 
ſome fur more ancient. I decline the taſk of pointing them out by any deciſive opinion, becauſe the ori- 
ginal titles are loſt, and they are now known by other names, ſubſtituted by later Bards in compliment to 
later patrons, This remark is minute, but neceſſary ; for without it, the age of ſome of the beſt remains 
of Welſh Muſic might inadvertently be miſtaken, 

Early in the twelfth century, Muſic and Poetry had approached their utmoſt degree of perfection i in 
Wales, Nor, by the common fate of the Arts in other countries, did they ſuddenly fall from the eminence 
they had attained, If in the progreſs of the ſucceeding age they ſhowed any ſymptoms of decay ; remedy 


was ſo diligently applied by the {kill of the Eifeddvod to the declining part, that they preſerved their former 


vigour, and perhaps acquired new graces. And had not the fatal accident, which overwhelmed, in the hour 


of its proſperity, the hereditary princedom of Wales, involved in the ſame ruin its Poetry and Mufic, our 


country might have retained to this day its ancient government, and its native arts, in the boſom of thoſe 
mountaips which protected them for ages. The Poets of theſe memorable times added energy to a nervous 
language; and the Muſicians called forth from the harp its loudeſt and grandeſt tones, to re- animate the 
ancient ſtruggle of their brave countrymen for freedom, and the poſſeſſion of their parent ſoil. What was 
the ſucceſs of their virtuous and noble purpoſe, the hiſtory of the eras when they flouriſhed, can beſt explain, 
It is no light proof of their influence, that when the brave, but unfortunate prince Llewelyn the laſt, after 
the ſurrender of his rights, and the ſacrifice of his patriotiſm to his love 9, was treacherouſly ſlain at Buellt : 
Edward I. did not think himſelf ſecure in his triumph, till he added cruelty to injuſtice, and gave the final 
blow to Welſh liberty in the maſſacre of the Bards te. In this execrable deed Edward imitated the policy 
of Philip of Macedon, who demanded from the Athenians, as a condition of amity, the ſurrender of their 
orators. The maſſacre was general; and, as ſome of our moſt eminent Bards muſt have periſhed, it is 
probable that many of their works, and of the remains of their predeceſſors, were alſo deſtroyed, and are for 
ever loſt, This lamentable event has given birth to one of the nobleſt Lyric compoſitions in the Engliſh 
language: a poem of ſuch fire and beauty as to remove, as a late writer has thought, our regret of the 


occaſion, and to compenſate in ſome degree for the loſs, But in heightening our regret confiſts the great 


merit of this admirable ode: and without beſtowing on it any extravagant praiſe, I may boldly; affirm, 


* The names and dates of theſe Bards are to be found in 5 Holy Land; and this muſician muſt have been a cloſe and con- 

15, and in the catalogue of Bi itiſh authors publiſhed by Dr. Davies | ſtant attendant on his maſter ; for when Edward was - wounded 

and Mr. Richards, in their Dictionaries of the Welſh Lan Uage. wang a poiſoned knife at Prolemair, the Harper hearing the ſtrug- 

Some extracts from their writings are inſerted in Mr. Evans,: | gle, * d into the Royal apartment, and killed the aſſaſſin. 

ſpecimens of Welſh Poetry, and his Di/ertatio de Bardis, Like- | This fant ſervice from his Bard, did not however incline the 
ch afterwards to ſpare his brethren in Wales.“. 


. Lhigd's Archavlogia Britannica, 2 50 Kc. | | Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs kin Gray's Ode. 
8 "Ch Aer ik a bevrddyn bac Burney's Hiſt, vol. Il. and Fuller's Hi 17 of the Holy 2 book IV. 
| Chinubanegl, bu buanach, — — D . ap Gwilym; chap. 29. 
: Dr. Burney's Hiſtory of Muſic, vol. it's. Þ+ 70. here is an act of Edward the Firſt, and another of Hen 
_ rn. Hiſtory of Wales, edit. 1 1774, p. 183. | theIVth z to rohibit all Bards and Muſicians from purſuing their 


thrie's Hiſtorical Grammar, Carte's Hiſtory of Eng- profeſſion within the principality of Wales. See Leges ulla, 
p. 46. K le ies. Bai. es ae 2 
race Edward the Firſt, about the year 1291, a ſhort time | 386 = OUT: wel | *.. an 
beſore he aſcended the veg,” took bis * bim to the 
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that the Polyolbion of Hrayton u, and the Bard of Gray, have contributed no leſs to the reputation of their 
authors than to the glory of Wales, and are the only modern produdlions worthy to.alleviate the loſs we 
ſuſtained in ſo immenſe a waſte of literary treaſures, and ſuch irreparable ruin of genius, 


After the diſſolution of the princely government in Wales, ſuch was the tyranny exerciſed by the Eng- . | 


liſh over the conquered nation, that the Bards, who were born * fince Cambria's fatal day,” might be ſaid 
to riſe under the influence of a baleful and malignant ſtar. They were reduced to employ their ſacred art 


in obſcurity and ſorrow, and conſtrained to ſuppreſs the indignation that would burſt forth in the moſt . 


animated ſtrains againſt their ungenetous and cruel oppreſſors. Yet they were not Hilent or inactive. That 
their poetry might breathe with imprnity the ſpirit of their patriotiſm, they became dark, prophetic, and 
oracular. As the Monks of the Welſh Church, in their controverſy with Rome, had written, to countenance 
their doctrines, ſeveral religious poems which they feigned to be the work of Talie/in, the Bards now aſcribed 
many of their political writings to the ſame venerable author, and produced many others as the prophecies 
of the elder Merddyn. Hence much uncertainty prevails concerning the genuine remains of the ſixth century, 
great part of which has deſcended to us mutilated and depraved : and hence that myſterious air which per- 
vades all the Poetry of the later periods I am now deſcribing. The forgery of thoſe poems, which are 
entirely ſpurious, though they may have paſt unqueſtioned Even by ſuch critics as Dr. Davies and Dr. J. D. 
Rhys, may, I think, be preſently detected. They were written to ſerve a popular and a temporary purpoſe, 


and were not contrived with ſuch ſagacity and care as to hide from the eye of a judicious and enlightened 


ſcholar their hiſtorical miſtakes, their novelty of language, and their other marks of impoſture. 


While the Bards were thus cramped in their poetical department, they had greater ſcope and leiſure for the 


ſtudy of heraldry, and their other domeſtic duties. Every great man had under his roof and patronage ſome 
eminent Bard, who, at his death, compoſed, on the ſubject of his deſcent, his dignities, and the actions of 


his life, a funeral poem, which was ſolemnly recited by a Datceiniad in the preſence of his nn rela- 


tions 2. Hence it has happened that pedigrees are ſo well preſerved in Wales. 
By the inſurrection, however, in the reign of Henry IV. the martial ſpirit of the Awen or Welſh Muſe 


was revived, to celebrate the heroic enterpriſes of the brave Owain Glyndwr '*, Like him, the Bards of his 


time were! irregular and wild:“ and as the taper glimmering in its ſocket gives a ſudden blaze before it is 


extinguiſhed, ſo did they make one bright effort of their original and daring genius, which was then loſt 


and buried for ever with their hero in the grave. Yet though Poetry flouriſhed, Learning ſuffered : for ſuch 


was the undiſtinguiſhing fury of that celebrated partiſan, and his enemies, againſt the monaſteries that 


withſtood them, that not only their cells, but alſo their libraries and MSS. were deſtroyed '5, 


The following Ode to Owain Ghyndewr, by his favourite Bard, Sir Gruffudd Llwyd, happily Fiese into 


Engliſh verſe by Mr. Williams, of Vron , claims a diſtinguiſhed PM in this is Nin. for the genius of the 


author, and the {kill of the tranſlator, 


ARWYRAIN Owain Glyndwr” : OO The Praiſe of Owain Glyndwr. 
Oy ab Davydd abEinion ai cant. A. i490 2 i 
E's: ; | | IE ; Is | 
for Agro avrived, | Cambria's princely eagle, hail ! 
Owain, helm gain, hael am 24, e Of Gruffudd Vychan's noble blood ! 
Eurvab (a gur a or vod Thy high renown ſhall never fail, 
Gruffudd Vychan gin ei glod; 1 Owain Gh nder, great and good ! 


Mich, Drayton, by the communications of his friend, Mr, Tour i in Wales, Vol, 1 p. 32 8. 330. 
an Williams, was extremely well informed reſpecting the | % Pennant's Tour, p. 311. 


rds, and their inſtitutions: and his accurate knowledge is con- 17 Owain Ghndtur, leſcended from the ancient race of Britiſh 


ed in the Polyolbion in the moſt elegant and ſpirited poetry. | princes, firſt appeared in arms againſt Henry IV. in the year 
1 find un monument in Wade Abbey, that Michael ys 'He direRed his attack 7 . the al of his agemy 


Dra pen ied A. D, 1631, | Lord Grey, and immediately recovered what he had unjuſtly. 7 


45 Diſſertatio de Bardis, p. 92 been diſpoſſeſſed of by him, and ſoon after cauſed himſelf to be 
14 Owen's Memoirs of Owain e 4to. Lond. 177%, and | proclaimed Prince of Wales; His chief Bard, Gru Luhe 


+ Pemnant's Tour in Wales, p. 302, &c, The liberality and ex- regretting h s abſence, chants his praiſe, and predi s the ſucceſs 
pom of this daring chief are celebrated in the moſt animated 
rains by that famous and learned Bard, 7. Gich; from the Welſh by the Rev. Mr, Gans, of Fron, 
*5 Evans Specimens of Welſh Poetry, p. 160, Pemant 7 
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Arr y Glyn, meiftr rbodulyn rbydd, Lord of Dwrdwy's fertile vale, i 
: | Dyvrdwy var, dur diverydd. Warlike, high-born Otvain, hail ! | | 
| Llavar ymannos nofwaith . Dwrqdwy, whoſe wide - ſpreading ſtreams, „ 
Ocaddiun wrth gyvedd Medd maith, | Reflecting Cynthia's midnight beams, „ 
Vy nghrair ith ami gelhodiriat Whilom led me to thy bower 
I'th hs, le caun win th law. Alas! in an unguarded hour! 
Medd uvynny muy oedd V anus, ö 5 For high in blood, with Britiſh beverage hot, 
A gwatth dros vy maeth wy mors, My awſul diſtance I forgot; | 


But ſoon my generous chief forgave 
The rude preſumption of his ſlave. 


2. 2. 

Ner mawlair naw rym milur, | But leave me not, illuſtrious lord! 
Nag, ar vynad, arnad wr. | The peaceful bow'r, and hoſpitable board, 

Tr awr ir atthoſt ar wyth | 4 Are ill exchang'd for ſcenes of war, 

I Brydain darpar adwyth, 1 Though Henry calls thee from afar, 

Bu agot i biracth gaeib gad My prayers, my tears were vain; 

In dwyn i varu am danad | He flew like lightning to the hoſtile plain, 

Nid acib dy gow droſov draw, While with remorſe, regret, and woe, 

Aur baladr, awr beb wylaw! 1 ſaw the god-like hero go; 

ts . ö I faw, with aching heart, 
The golden beam depart. 


His glorious image in my mind, 
Was all that Owain left behind. 
Wild with deſpair, and woe - begone, bs 
Thy faithfyl Bard is left alone, 
| To ſigh, to weep, to groan ! 


3. 7 | 3» 


Dagrau dro vy ngrudd dygrych, The ſweet remembrance, ever dear, 
Dyvry gwlaw val dwvr ai gwlych ; Thy name, ſtill uſher'd by a tear, 

Pan oedd drymav vy nhravael My inward anguiſh ſpe ; 
An danad, nab y tad bael, | How couldſt thou, cruel Owain, go, 
 Clywais o ben rhyw gennad, And leave the bitter ſtreams to flow 

Cei rd Duw, cywir Mad, Down Gruyffudd's furrow'd cheek ? 
Cael yn yr aer, calon rwydd, a I 1 heard, (who has not heard thy fame?) 
O honod, vawr glad v' Arghoydd! With extaſy I heard thy name, 


Loud echo'd by the trump of war, 
Which ſpoke thee brave, and void of fear; 
Yet of a gentle heart poſleſs'd, 
That bled within thy. generous breaſt, | 
Wide o'er the ſanguine plain to ſee 


Tg The havock of hoſtility, 
5 4+ | | ; 0 ; | | 4+ 
| Daroganawdd drymlawdd dro, Still with good omens may'ſt thou fight, 
Dur a dyn, o doid yo; © And do thy injur'd country right ! 
enaid, uwch Dyvrdwy Vaenawr, Like great Pendragon ſhalt thou ſoar, 
Vy Ner viorw Hawer i'r lawr, Who bade the din of battle roar, 
Dewin, os mi a'i dywatwd,,  _ What time his vengeful ſteel he drew 
Van yma g ale ears gwawd, His brother's grandeut to renew, 
un The omen alluded to was a ſtar and fiery K which cathedral of Wincbeftr, the other he ned alon with him in 
according to the interpretation of Merddyn, pre — his wars; or, what is more likely, wore 1 creſt on his 
Uthur, afterwards ſurnamed Pendragon, Rom | havin pode helmet. His fon Arthar adopted the Hs Jeffrey of 
golden Dragons to be made, one of which he preleated to the Monmouth, p. 254. 257. 283. 
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Cevaiſt rammant yn d' antur, 

Uthr Bendragon, ddwyvron ddur: 

Pan ddialawdd, goadev 

125 vrawd, ai rwyſg, ai vrwydr ev. 
5. 

Llywiaift freorneaift helynt, 

Owain ab Urien gain gynt, 

Pan oedd vuan ymwamur, 

Y marchog diviog 0'r dur : 

Duroloedd wrth ymadaraw 

A phen draig ar ei fon draw 

Gyr vuant er lliuuyddiant lu, 

Gwrdd ddewrnerth gweruyr ddarnu. 

Tithau Owain, taith ewybr, 

Taer y gwnaed dravn lavumwaed huybr. 


1h hyrdqwaew rudd, cythrudd cant, 


A theg enu, a'th ddigoniant, 


6. 
Brawd unweithred "th edir, 
Barn haf, i vab Urien bir. 
Gwelai bawb draw 0th law lin, 
Gim varoldaith, gwaew gavaeldan, 
Pan oedd drymav dy lavur, 
Draw, yn ymwriaw ar mur, 
Torres dy onnen gennyd, 
Trion grair, taer yn y gryd: 
Dewr fon, dur oedd ei phen, 
Dros garr yn dair yſg yren. 


1 
Hyd ddydd brawd medd dy wawdyda, 
Hanwyd o veilch, hynod vydd, 
Dy lawn gluwys dau-viniog glain; 
Hel brwydr, da hwyli Brydain ; 
Wrth dorri briſg a'th wiſg wen, 
A'th ruthr ir maes, dib rethren.- 

Peraiſi vy nav &1b laut 

By mellt rhwng y dellt a'r dur. 


M 


* 


And vindicate his wrongs; 

His gallant actions ſtill are told 

By youthful Bards, by Druids old, 
And grateful Cambria ſongs. 


On ſea, on land, on Ai didſt brave 
The dangerous cliff and rapid wave 
Like Urien, who ſubdu'd the knight, 
And the fell dragon put to flight, 

Yon moſs-grown fount, beſide ; 
The grim, black warrior of the flood, 


The dragon, gorg'd with human blood, 
The waters" ſcaly pride, 


Before his ſword the mighty fled : 


But now he 's number'd with the dead. 


Oh! may his great example fire | 


My noble patron to aſpire 


To deeds like his | impetuous fly, 
And bid the Saxon ſquadrons die : 


So ſhall thy laurel'd bard rehearſe 
Thy praiſe in never-dying verſe; _ 
Shall fing the proweſs of thy ſword, 
Beloved and victorious Lord, 
6, 
In future times thy honour'd name 
Shall emulate brave Urien's fame! 
Surrounded by the numerous foe, 
Well didſt thou deal th' unequal blow. 
How terrible thy aſhen ſpear, 
Which ſhook the braveſt heart with fear | 
Yon hoſtile towers beneath ! 
More horrid than the lightning's glance, 
Flaſh'd the red meteors from thy lance, 
The harbinger of death. 
Dire, and more dire, the conflict grew; 
Thouſands before thy preſence flew ; 
While borne in thy triumphal car, 
Majeſtic as the god of war, 


Midſt charging hoſts unmov d you ſtood, 


Or waded thro” a fra of blood. 
5 

Immortal fame ſhall be thy mes 

Due to every glorious deed; 

Which lateſt annals ſhall record, 

Beloved and victorious Lord! 

Grace, Wiſdom, Valour, all are thine, 


_  Owain Glynduwrdwy divine 


Meet emblem of a two-edg'd ſword, 
Dreaded in war, in peace ador'd ! 


Steer thy ſwift ſhips to Albion's coaſt 


Pregnant with thy martial hoſt, _ 
Thy robes are white as driven ſnow, 
And Virtue ſmiles upon thy broy :; 
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. 8. 

Clywſom ddinam ddaioni, 

Hort trg, gan herod i i; 

Gyrraiſt yno, gwrs donieg, 

Y llu, gyrriad yehen llog ; 

Bob ddau, bob dri rhiv rhyvatur, 

r dorn oll o'r dyrua vatr : 

Drylliaiſi, duliaift ar datwrn 
Dy ddart hyd ym mron dy ddiurn; 

O nerth ac arial calon, 

A braich ac yſgwydd a bron- 

k 9 0 

Gwych wyd ddiarſwyd ddurſiamp, 

A chlod i Gymro ar gamp ; 

Agar drift o'r garw dro, 

Brydnawn ar Brydain yno. 

A'r gair i Gymry hy hwyl, 

Wrih archoll brwydr oth orchwyl, 

Ar gwiw ruyſg, ar goreſi yn, 

r ghd ir Marchog o'r Glyn ! — 


HISTORICAL ACCOUN®T OF 


But terrible in war thou art, 
And ſwift and certain is the dart, 
Thou hurleſt at a Saxon's heart. 
8, 
Loud Fame has told thy gallant deeds, 
In every word a Saxon bleeds ; 
Terror, and flight, together came, 
Obedient to thy mighty name : 
Death, in the van, with ample ftride, 
Hew'd thee a paſſage deep and wide. 
Stubborn as ſteel, thy nervous cheſt 
Wich more than mortal ſtrength poſſeſs' d: 
And every excellence belongs 
To the bright ſubjects of our ſongs. 
| 9. | 
Strike then your harps, ye Cambrian Bards ; 

The ſong of triumph beſt rewards 

An hero's toils. Let Henry weep ; 

His warrior 's wrapt in everlaſting ſleep : 
Succeſs and victory are thine, _ 
Owain Glyndwrdwy divine! 

Dominion, honour, pleaſure, praiſe, 

Attend upon thy vigorous days! 

And, when thy evening ſun is ſet, 

May grateful Cambria ne'er forget 

Thy noon-tide blaze ; but on thy tomb 

Never-fading laurels bloom * !—— 


Though heroic Poetry was afterwards no more attempted in Wales, a long ſeries of Bards ſucceeded, 
who by their elegies and odes have made their names memorable to ages. Among theſe Davydd ab Gwilym', 


the Welſh Ovid, poſſeſſes a deſerved pre-eminence; 


He often adds the ſublime to the beautiful ; of which 


his Cywydd y Daran, or Ode of the Thunder, is a noble proof, It is the picture of a well-choſen ſcene, 
admirably varied: it opens with placid ideas, and rural images; a lovely maiden, and a delightful proſpect: 
then ſucceeds a ſudden and tremendous change of the elements; the beautics of nature overſhadowed and 
concealed ; the terror of animals, and the ſhrieks of the fair-one, A thouſand inſtances of fimilar excels 
| lence might be produced from the writings of this elegant Bard, and his contemporaries. Let thoſe who 
complain that by the preſent ſcarcity of works of genius they are reduced to beſtow on Horace, Pindar, and 


Gray, a tenth peruſal, explore the buried treaſures of Welſh Poetry, and their ſearch will be rewarded with 
new ſources of pleaſure, and new beauties of language and fancy, 


* The ſeal of Owain Glyndwr, as deſcribed in a MS. was, 
the eftigy of Owain ſitting in a chair of ſtate, holding a ſcepter 
in his right hand, and a globe in his left; and by his fide were 
three lions, two and one ; on the other, he is repreſented on 
horſeback. | 

' Davydd ab Gwilym, flouriſhed about the year 1370. All 
this Bard poems are publiſhed in an octavo volume, with an 
account of his life, &c. in Engliſh, The title is, Barddoniaerh 
3 ab Gwilym z and fold by Williams, Bookſeller, in the 
ztrand, | | | 

* The Ode of the Thunder is in p. 20. of Darydd ab Gwi- 
lym's Works, For the e Pay e I am obliged to that 
excellent Welſh critic, the late Mr. Lewis Morris, % Mr, Pope, 
in his Preface to the Iliad, enumerating Homer's excellencies 
next to his boundleſs invention places his "imitative ſounds, and 


makes them peculiar to him and Virgil, and ſays that no 
other poet ever reached this point of art, | 

* Davydd ab Gwilym, it | miſtake not, has alſo a ſtrong claim 
to this excellency. You mult either allow of the atomical phi- 
loſophy ; or that, copying nature by its own light, he intended 
his Cywydd y Daran ſhould ſound what it really isa deſcrip . 
tion of chunder and lightning, though in his love poems, and 
other ſott ſubjects (of which I have now by me near a hundred), 
he is as ſmooth, and glides as eaſy, as an Italian ſong. 

Let thoſe who are not over partial to the ſchool languages, 
and are roper judges of ours, compare this poem ia its ſounds, 
and the loftineſs of its metaphors, with the beſt paſſages of this 


kind in the above authors, and I doubt not but they will deem 


this boldneſs of compariſon excuſable, let Homer's charactet be 
ever lo ſacred.” Tly/au 'r hin ogſordd. 


ODE 


THT WELELS H EIS R DS: 
ODE TO THE SUN, by Davydd 4b.Gwihm”. 
Tranſlated into Engliſh, by Mr. David Samwell, 
This Ode was written by the Bard, to teſtify his gratitude'to the inhabitahts of the county of Glamorgan, who had (it would 
ſeem) by a general ſubſcription, raiſed a ſum of money to liberate him from confinement, into which he had been thrown, on - 


account of a fine laid upon him, for an illicit amour with the wife of a perſon of the name of Cynvrig Gain; whom he had | | 
latirized in ſeveral parts of his work, under ws name of Bua bach, or the little Hunchback, | = 


Tr Haul dig ar iy neges 
Rhed ti, cyd bych rhid y ts, &. 


While Summer reigns, delightful Sun! 

For me with happy tidings run, 

O'er Guynedb's + row'ring hills ſublime, 

To fair Morganwp's * diitant clime. 
The faireſt planet thou, that flies 

By God's command along the {kies ! 

Immenſe and powerful is thy flame, 

Thou to the Sabbath giv'ſt thy name: 

From thy firſt riſing in the Eaſt, 

How great thy journey to the Weſt! 

And though at night we ſee thee lave 

Thy ſheeny locks in Ocean's cave, 

1b' enſuing morn thy ſteps we ſpy 

Advancing up the eaſtern ſky, 


O thou ! with radiant glory crown'd, 
Whoſe beams are ſcatter'd wide around, 
*Tis from thy ample orb ſo bright 

The moon receives her filver light: 
Great ruler of the ſky, thy force, 
Controuls the planets in their courſe; 
Fair gem, in the empyrean ſet, 
Fountain of light, and ſource of heat. 


Before all planets thee I prize, 
Bright ornament of ſummer ſkies ! 
Oh ! deign with influence divine 
On fair Morganug's plains to ſhine ; 
Where thy all-ſeeing eye may trace 
A manly and a generous race, 


From Gwent *, for valiant men renown'd, 


To Neath, with royal foreſts crown'd, 
Oh ! for my ſake, my gift of ſong, 
Thy bleſſings to this land prolong ; 
Guard all her hills and verdant plains 
From whirlwinds and o'erflowing rains; 
Nor froſt, nor long-continued ſnow, 
Let ſweet Morganwg ever know; 

No blights her autumn fruits annoy, 
No April ſhowers her bees deſtroy þ 


But o'er her green vales through the day, 
Th' effulgence of thy light diſplay z 
And court her ſtil], in modeſt pride, 


With gentler beams at even-tide. 


Return, and in thy ſplendor dreſt 


Again illume the roſy Eaſt ; 


Again, my love a hundred times 


; Bear to Morganuy's pleaſant climes ; 


Greet all-her ſons with happy days, 
And gild their white-domes with thy rays. 
Their high woods, waving to the gales, 
Their orchards, and their fertile vales. 


Great Sun! how wide thy glory ſtreams ! 
Through æther dart thy genial beams 


Make induſtry with wealth be crown'd, 


Let honey and the vine abound, 
Through all Morganwg's happy vales, 
Fann'd by the health inſpiring gales ; 
Thoſe vales, for ancient chieftains fam'd, 


And commons, virtuous and untam'd 
Thoſe vales fo eminently bleſt, 
Whoſe ſons are brave, whoſe daughters chaſte; 


Where ſimple, hoſpitable fare 

Diſplays th? induſtrious houſewife's care, 

Where oft, by love and friendſhip borne, 

With wine and mead I fill my horn. 
A name immortal ſhall belong 

To thoſe bright vales in Gwilym's ſong : 


Where fair Morganwy ſhall be ſeen 


Of every country peerleſs queen, 
Were hoſpitality denied 

And ſ purn'd by all the world beſide, 
Still there, in every ſplendid dome, 
The lovely gueſt would find a home. 
And ſhould the Bard, of lofty lays, 
Perchance have fall'n on evil days 
Morganug, ſoother of his pains, 


Would cheriſh his immortal ſtrains, — 


* Milton finely calls the Sun, “The eye and ſoul of this | 4 North Wales, 5 Glamorgan, 
world,” 6 Monmouthſhire. 


n See the Liſe and Writings of Davydd ab Gwihm, p. 180. 7 A river in Glamorganſbire, Allo, there is'a venerable town 
printed by Faule, in the Strand. 5 and caſtle of that name. | 1 
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ODE TO MORVYDH, by Dovydd ob Gwihm®. 
Tranflated into Engliſh, by Mr, Dovid Samwell. 


« Prydydd i Vorvudd, weurverch, 
« I'm ces wyyv a mawr yw'm ſerch,” &c, 


Dear Morvydh claims my firſt regard, 

And I am Morvyd}'s faithful Bard; 

Boſt as the moon-light on the main 

Is ſhe, to whom I breathe my firain; 

From youth's gay prime, the cruel fair 

Hath been ſole object of my care : 

At length her pride and high diſdain 

Have turn'd her love-fick poet's brain, 
Full oft, when Night her mantle 3 

To meet my fair-one have I ſped, 

To offer in the ſilent grove 

My ardent vows of endleſs love. 

I know her by her footſtep's ſound, 

Among a thouſand maidens round; 

I know her ſhadow on the hcath, 

I know her by her fragrant breath; 


Her voice I know the groves among, 
S- eetet than Philomela's ſong. 
Abſent from her | find no reſt, 
My Muſe is filent and depreſt; 
Againſt deſpair in vain I firive, 
The moſt unpleaſant Bard alive, 
With every ſpark of reaſon flown, 
My ſpirit. and remembrance gone. 
At her approach my ſorrows fly, 
My heart exults with ecſli'y ; 
The faithful Muſe renews her ſtrain, 
Poetic viſions fire my brain; 
Sound judgement leads my ſteps along, 
And flowing language crowvs my long ; 
But not one happy hour have 1 
If lovely Morvydh be not nigh. —— 


Monody on Sidn Els, or John the Nightingale, ſo called from his celebrity on the Harp, for which he 


had no equal. He was ſentenced to die for man-ſlaughter : his N in gold was olle ted for his ranſom; ; 


but the law required life for life ! 


This pathetic Elegy was ſung by Davydd ab Edmwnl, a celebrated Bard, who obtained the badge a the 


Britiſh Olympics, about A. D. 1450. 


Drug i neb a drig yn 01, 
Gwe/t am un, gwas dymunol : 
O'r drug lleiau &r drygwaith, 
Y gorau, medd y guyr maith. 


O wyr ! ban na bai orau, 
O lleddid un, na lladd dau? 
Duyn un gelymwaed a wnacth , 
Dial un, dau elyniacth! 
Oedd oer ladd y ddemur Ian 
Heb achos, ond un bychan ; 
Yr oedd mawr dadiffyg ar rai, 
Am adladd mewn flawns medlai. 


Ymry/on am yr oeſau, 

uur ing a ddaeth rhwng y ddaw. 
Er briwo'r gur, heb air gudd, 
A'i farw, ni bu ei fwriad, 

O dadyn! a lladd y nailkor 

A'i ddial, Hadd y ddeutor / 


Y corph, dros y corph os caid 
Ir iaun, oedd well yr enaid? 


. See the original of on poem in Dovydd ab Gim Works, 
750, p. 498, Hendl ab Grwilym informs us, in one of his 
poems, that he e his beloved Mortydd with no leſs than 
a hundred and forty-ſeven Cywydday, which is more extraordi- 

nary thin that of Petrarch to Laura; becauſe each of N 


3 


A man kia for an action in bis own defence! 
Let misfortune attend ſuch that faileth. 


Of evils, the leſſer the better. 


O then! had it not been better, ſince one fell, 
not to ſacrifice the other through mere revenge? 
Avenged for ſhedding the crimſon gore of an inve- 
terate foe; one lain, the other puniſhed ; two en- 


mities ! An enormous failing, that ſentence of death 
ſhould be the iſſue of chance-medley, 


Life for life they laid; the death of one was the 


dire effect; and that avenged; then both fell, 


Is the ſoul of the ſlain made happier, or his ghpt 


appealed, by having life for life as an atonement ?* 


ab Gwilym's Odes are as long as five or fx of Petrarch's Sonnets, 
The works of this Bard, ftill extant, conſiſts of near 300 poems, 


He died about the year 1400, and was buried © at 7firad Fflur, in 
Cardiganſhire, 


Oed 
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Oedd wedi addewidion _ 
Zi buys o Aur, er byw Sion. 
Sorrais wrth gyvraith ſarrug, 
Swydd y Waun, Eos a ddug ; 

Y fwydd, pa'm na roit dan ſel 
Tab Eos, gyvraitb Hywel ? 

Ar hwn, edi cael or rhai'n 
Wrih launder eyvraith Lundain, 
N; mynen am ei einioes, 


| Notthi crair, na thori croes| 


Y gwy oedd did y gerdd dani, 
Tn oefwr a farnaſant ! 
Deuddeg yn un od oeddyn', 
Duw deg! ar vywyd y n. 
Medi Sioͤn, nid oes ſymwyr 


Da 'n y gtrdd, na dyn ai guyr. 


res braith, twr oe, a brig, 
Tored meſur troed miwig : 
Tored y/gol tir deſg ant, 
Tdrwyd dyſg fal tori tant. 


Oes muy rhwng Euas a Mon, 
O'r dy/g abl i'r diſgyb lion 
Reinallt, ni 's gwyr ei hunan, 
Ran gwr, er hynny e gan: 


Ve aeth ei gymmar yn vid, 


Durtur y delyn deirtud ! 


Ti fdd yn tewi a ſin, 

Telyn aur telynorion | 

Bu'n dwyn dan bob ewin dant, 
Byſedd llev gur a bwyſant ; 
Myuyrdawd rhwng bawd a Hs, 
Min a threbl, muy na thribys. 


Oes dyn wedi Eds deg, 


Gyſtal a gan y goſteg ? 
Na phroviad neu ganiad gur, 


Na chwlum, bron ucheliur. 


Pwy'r awr hon mewn puroriaeth, 
Mor ddivai, a wnai a wnatth ? 
Ac atgas ni wnant gyigerdd, 


Eiſiau gwawd E0s y Gerdd! 
Nd oedd nag Angel na dyn, 


Nad wyl, pan ganai delyn ! 


I 


THE WELSH „ 


To avert the fate of Sion, his weight in gold was 
offered as a ranſom. How am I enraged ! Indignation 
fires my breaſt, that the ſevere laws of Chirk ſhould de- 
prive muſic of its Nightingale / O thou revengeful tri- 
bunal ! thou bribed court! why hadſt thou not 


tried the warbling choriſter, by the impartial laws of 
 Howel? When the court of Weſtminſter adopted 


the rigid ſentence, penance nor any other puniſh- 


ment could mollify, nor interfere with thy refractory 


verdict. The jury, with one united voice (O Hea- 
vens !) conſented his death, | 


Thou wert worthily called hs father of muſic, 


and, during life, honoured with that appellation, l 
After thee, charming Nightingale, there is no har- 


mony in muſic, nor any mortal that is capable of 


reſtori ing it. 


| Muſic is torn up, root and branch; its pedeſtals 
and ornaments ruined ; genuine {kill is diſſol ved in an 


inſtant, and harmony diſcorded like the TO | of 


a ſtring. 


1s there any from Eua- & to diſtant Noe, that are 
worthy of being called his diſciples? Reinallt, 


though his inferior in excellency of ſkill, yet he 
: preſumed to be his competitor for the laurel, 


O, Reinallt! thy rival is dumb, the turtle of the | 
triple-ſtringed harp. 


Alas! thou haſt e to ſilence the golden 
harp of muſicians, 


As each of thy fingers Aruck the 3 
ſtring, O! how far the ſonorous melody ſurpaſſed 
human . | 


After the moſt pleaſant Nightingale, is there any 
that dares pretend to ſuch univerſal {kill and know- 
ledge in the elements and concord of muſic? Or 
who can aſſay, proceed, and conclude his piece of 
muſic, with ſuch judgement and taſte as he did, in 
the preſence of his ſuperiors? Who is his rival in 
harmony ? who can attempt his performances? I find 


at preſent no concord in mufic, for want of the 
| ſublime theme which the Nightingale of genius war- 


bled, which cauſed tranſporting raptures in the feel- 
ings of his ſurrounding admirers, Neither the paſ- 
ſions of man, nor the virtue of an angel could eſcape ' 
being affected by the melody of his harp, which 

whirled the ſoul upon wings of extaſy, | 


* =. is a diſtrict | in Herefordſhire, on the borders of Brecknockſhire. 


N 1 Ne "I 
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S,; SIS TORLCAL ACCOUNT OF 


Och heno, rhag ei chanu, 5 Alas! beware, ye harpers, touch not the mournful 
Medi 'r varn ar audur wu! ſtrings! O] how diſagreeable the ſound to my griev- 
Eu barn yn mherth Mu ni bydd, ed cars, whilſt the remembrance of Nrghtingale's 
Wyr y Waun ar awenydd : unparalleled performance is ſtill in my perplexed me- 
Am y varn a vu arno, mory — What have I ſaid ?—They deprived him of 
Tr un varn arnyn” a vo. | life :—he has life; their verdict only changed the 
En a gaiff ei vywyd, ſcene of mortality for that of immortality.-O, the 
Ond ou barn newidio byd ; jury of Chirkland ! deſpiſers of genius! their wilful 
Ac yn ol ei varwolaetth, | judgement will have no efficacy in that court of 
A'i gan i dduw gwyn, ydd acth, equity which is held at the gates of heaven, —The 
I ganu mauwl didawl dlos, ey fatal ſentence that he underwent, let them undergo 
Oer y Ne i Sion Eds! the ſame,—He ſung—he excelled; he now after 


death ſings before the throne of Mercy, with an in- 


corruptible harp. His mortal life has ſunk into 


eternal night; but may he enjoy an everlaſting one 
with God! -” 


The acceſſion of a Tudor to the throne was the happy era deſtined to recall the exiled arts of Wales ; and 
Henry VII. was reſerved to be the patron and reſtorer of the Cambro-Britiſh Muſes. If during the former 
inauſpicious reigns the Zifkeddvods had been diſcontinued, they were now re-eſtabliſhed ; and the Bards were 


employed in the honourable commiſſion of making out from their authentic records the pedigree of their 


King. Henry VIII. the ſtern and cruel ſon of a mild father, did not, however, refuſe to the Bards his 
aid and favour*, I inſert, as an inſtance, the following ſummons to an Eiſtedduod by his authority. | 
« Be it known to all perſons, both gentry and commonalty, that an Eiſteddvod of the profeſſors of Poetry 


and Myfic will be held in the town of Caerzoys, in the county of Flint, the 2oth day of July, 1523, and the 
15th year of the reign of Henry the VIIIth, king of England, under the commiſſion of the ſaid king, before 


Richard ab Howel ab Ivan Vaughan Eſq. by the conſent of Sir William Griffith, Knight, and Chamberlain 
for North Wales, and Sir Roger Salſbri, Sheriff for the county of Denbigh, and the advice of Griffith ab 
Ivan ab Llywelyn Vychan, and the Chair-Bard, Tudur Aled, and ſeveral other gentlemen and ſcholars, for the 
purpoſe of inſtituting order and government among the profeſſors of Poetry and Myfic, and regulating 
their art and profeſſion, according to the old ſtatute of Gruffydd ab Cynan, Prince of Aberfſrato 3.” . 

After a long interval of anarchy among the Bards, commiſſioners were appointed by Qucen Ellaabeih to 
aſſemble another Eiſleddvod at Caereuys in 1568% They were inſtructed to advance the ingenious and 
ſkilful to the accuſtoined degrees, and reſtore to the graduates their ancient excluſive privilege of exerciſing 
their profeſſion, © The reſt not worthy” were by this commiſſion commanded to betake themſelves to 


ſome honeſt labour and livelihood, on pain of being apprehended and puniſhed as yagabonds 5, 


In a private collection of MSS, I fortunately met with the following beautiful extempore ſtanzas on the 
Nightingale, which were the fruit of the poetical conteſt of the Bards of North-Wales, and South-Wales, for the 
chair, in a poſterior Eifkeddvod at Caerwys*, in the ſame reign. They are a curious relic; they ſhow the 


poetry of our country in its utmolt extent of alliterative and muſical refinement ; and are the only ſpecimens 


of the kind that have ever been exhibited from the preſs, 
une Hiſtory of Wales, p. 2908 edit. 1774. Fo Rlyddereli's Welſh Grammar, p. 187. Evan Specimens 
ger Mr, Evansr's addrels At y Cymry, Spechnens of Welſh | of Welſh Poetry, p. v. before the preface. And Pennant's Tour 


Poctty, p. 107. in Walcs, p. 434. At this E;feddvod the number of the poetical 
» Rhydilerch': Welſh Grammar, p. 186, Bards was 17, and of their muſical bretten 38. 


4 « This Commiſſion,” ſays Mr. Pennant (Tour, p. 433.) As in the reigns of the Princes Aberfraw, Dinevawr, and 


4 is the laſt of the kind which was granted.” It he under- | Mathraval, had been the ſeats of Eifteddvods ; Caerauyt, a town 


ſtands that this was the laſt Zifeddwod, he is miſinformed. For | in Flint/bire, received in later times that honourable diſtinction. 
the commilſioners here mentioned, having in 1568 conſtituted | It was choſen for this purpoſe, in compliance with the ancient 


Symmant YVychan Chief Bard, een. another Eifeddved to be | cuſtom of the Welſh, becauſe it had been the princely reſidence 


held in 1569, the tenth year of Queen Elizaberh's reign, Sce | of Llywelyn the laſt, Sce Pennant's Tour, p. 427. 
Evani's Specimens of Welſh Poetry, p. viii, before the preface, | ac | . 
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8 waith amravael Brydyddion o Wynnedd ar Debeudir, yn yr Eifteddvod yn Nbre oe 


© There ev 9 buſh with Nature's muſic ringe, 
«© There ev'ry breeze bears health upon its Wings,” =—— Dr, Johnſon. 


Clywais deg eurllais wedi gorllwyn — nos, | 
] 'maros a morwyn: 

Ar lawes maes irlaes mwyn, 

Eos glwyſlais is glaſlwyn, 


Jach lawen ydwyv o chlywais —ar wels, 
Arvodi pereiddlais; 

Edn llwyd adwaen y llais, 

Eos gevnllwyd yſgavnllais. 


Miwfig min coedwig mewn ceudawd — Ilwyn ; 
Llawenydd hyd ddyddbrawd ; 

Mac'r Eos veindlos vwyndlawd 

O, mewn gwydd yn man wau gwawd, 


Mwynlan gloyw chwiban cloch aberth — y Ilwyn, 
Mae'n llawenydd prydverth: 

Miwſig heb poen ymmyſg perth 

Minio glwyſbwnc mewn glaſberth ! 


| Mefurol garol dan geurydd — glaſberth, 
Gogleiſbwnc llawenydd, 

Miwſig mwyn ymmyſg manwydd 

Eos hyd y nds dan wydd! 


Eos wwyn o'r Ilwyn darlleiniais —y man 
Mynych i rhyveddais 

Lleied hon greulon groywlais, 

Mewn torr llwyn a maint yw'r llais! 


Er llais tra hoffais trafferth — min adar, 

A'u mwyn wawdydd dierth ; So, 
| Eos drwynbert is draenberth : 
Yw'r gwin bwnc organ y berth ! 


Nid cwavriad crychiad crochach — no'r organ, 

Neu gowirgerdd degach, | 
Nid manwl nodau mwynach TS, 
Nid yſbort ond Eos bach, 


Dyſgedig viwſig voeſawl — gerdd Eos, 
Gradd Awen yſbrydawl, 


7 Theſe elegant Englynion have fuch peculiar and ſimple — 
vity, that I have forborne to tranſlate them, leſt I ſhould de- 
grade them by an inadequate repreſentation. The Eifeddvod which 
produced them was held, I conclude, - between the year 1 
and 1550; as the Bards whe compoſed them, flouriſhed before 
or at this latter period,—Some of the contending Bards took 
deyrees in the Eifeddvod in 1568 ; William Lyn was admitted to 
the degree of Pencerdd, or Bebe and ou Tudur, William |, 


\ 


* 


Deſgant mwyn dwys gnottiau mawl 
Deſgant 'r dyſg naturiawl 


| Clywais o bare, gläs a bort, 
| Cyd nod dydd, nid caniad hurt; 
Cyd eilio 'ſbonc, cydlais bart, 
Cerais bwnc yr Eos bert! | 
. Sin Tudur. | 
Cyvaniad ganiad gloyw gynnar — clodvaeth, 
Clywch odiaeth cloch adar, 


| Cathl Eos gwiw cethlais gwar ! 
Cyd teilung mewn coed talar! 


Wm, oel. 


Call bynciau yn amlhau ym 8 pillgoed, 
Pebillgerdd cyvedd-wlith ; 


Cywir ar ganol cae'r gwenith; 
Chwibanogl aur uwch ben gwlith! Y 
| Wm, Lyn. 


Chwerthiniad ganiad genau — yn crychu, 
Pwnc chrechwen telynau, 

Llawen yw cerdd y llwyn cau 

Am Eos war a'i meſurau ! 


Daildai ddehuddai hoywddyſy — bro diddan 
Brydyddes y man - wryſg, 
Sy' yn nyddu ſain addyſg 
Oli filffai dan ſolffio dyſg! 


% 


Clywais, llawenais mewn lle — iach obaith 

Chwiban mil o byncie', 

O'r gwrych drain ar gyrch y dre” 

Eos wyt yn sio tanne'! 5 
| Rad. Davis, Eſgob Mynyw*, 


Mwyndlos main Eos mwyn awydd — nwyvus 
Mewn nevawl leverydd ; 

Mwyn odiaeth yw min wawdydd, 

Miniwn gwawd a mwynen gwyddl. 


cual, and Huw Lyn, commenced D 2 — 
Maſters of the art of 


8 Richard Davis, D. D. Biſhop of St. David's, 
tranſlators of the New Teſtament - ivto Welſh, 470, London, 
2 15 See an Hiſtorical Account of the Welſh Tranſlat ions of 
be ible, By Thomas 2 LL. D. gvo. London, 1768. We 
ſee that the Eiſteadvod was ſtill very reſpectable, when biſhops 
did not diſdain to be enrolled among the Bards, 


| Caithiad 2 


one of the | 


48 HISTORICAL 


Cnithiad gwir argiad croywgerdd, — clau n. 
Cloch aberth eglwyſgerdd ; 

Clir organ claiar irgerdd, 

Cin (natur gwych) enott ar gerdd'! 


Eos vain wiwglos vwyn eglur, — vawl gynnydd, 
Vel ganiad pob meſur; 
O' th enau bach a'th Awen bur, 


Moes gnottio miwſig natur 
Robt. Gruſfud ab Jeuan. 


Gan natur yn bur eb werth — Eoſgyw 
Y dyſgaiſt yn brydverth ; - 

Duw mydvawr y dy madverth, 

Can i Dduw pur, cynnydd perth. 


Deſgan gloyw organ eglurgerdd — ofley 
Eoſlais drebl angerdd: 

Priv lwyſgan per velyſgerdd, 
Perogl ſain camp prics'wn cerdd! 
Bartholomenu Jones. 


For braint coednaint cacadnerth — croywbwne 
Da driphwne di drafferth ; 


DE 


ACCOUNT or 


Clau chwiban vel cloch aberth 
Eurgain bwnc, organ y berth, 


Hew Lig 
Pulpudwraig coedwraig cauadros — glaſlwyn, 
Glwyſlais per ddiweddnos ; 


Awen a roed i'r Eos 


Chwibanu 'i phwnc uwch ben ſſos. 
Elis ah Rhys ab Edwards 


Cerddgar dlos Eos uwch fail — Tur Cedwyn ; 
Tor coedallt ag adail :; 
Clyweh gywydd cloch y gwiail, 
Crechwen tad Awen ty dail! 


Will. LB. 
Eiliad mawl ganiad mel gwenyn — iawnllwydd 
Mal arianllais telyn: 

Arian gloch ar enau glyn 
Is coedallt Eos Cedwyn !. 


Blaengar ſwn claiar clywais — ons auen, 
Gan Eos velyſlais ; 
Bryd ofle' baradwyſlais, 


Berw o goed lwyn bragod lais ! 
E wy got ; How Lia. 


* „ 


A Liſt of Muſicians, and the time wherein they flouriſhed, Sce alſo p. 26, 2555 35. and 38. and 


and 16. 


P-: Iz, 14, 15. an 


Thi old Britiſh Wards,” upon their Harps, 
Por falling flats, and riſing ſharps, 

That curiouſly were ſtrung ; 

To ſtir their Youth to warlike rage, 

Or their wild fury to aſſuage, 


In their looſe numbers ſung.— — — Drayton, 


Gwalchmai ab Mili, of Angleſey, a Harper and 
Poet, He went with Richard the Firſt to the Holy 
War, and flouriſhed about the year 1180. MS, 


Jeffrey, Harper to the Benedictine Abbey of Hide 


near Wincheſter, about the year 1180, in the reign of 
Henry the IId. See Madox's Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 251. 


Richard, Harper to King Henry the Third, It | 


appears by a pipe-roll, ann. 36 of Henry III. that 
Richard ihe Harper was allowed a pipe of wine, and 
alſo a pipe of wine for Beatrice his wife, Hawkin's 
Hiſt, vol. IV. p. 14. 
R, ab Tudor, a noted Harper of Angleſey, about 
1380, See his Elegy in Davydd ab Gwilym's Works, 
p. 474+ . 

Balcbnoe, a noted compoſer of ſacred mufic. 
Mentioned by Davydd ab Gwilym. 

Tudur Gdch, a celebrated Muſician, | Mentioned 
by Davydd ab Gwilym, | 
Reinallt, Harper, of D6lgelly, who . for 


the laurel with Sin Eos, about the year 1450. See p. 45: 
5 3-4: 


Owain Dwn, Bard, and Captain of a regiment of 


cavalry, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf when he was in 
Ireland, about the year 1460; and is ſaid to have 


been Lord Lieutenant there afterwards, MS. 
A Chadpen llawen y llu, 
Eu Telyn au bardd teulu. 
William Moore, and Bernard de Ponte, Harpers to 
King Edward the IVth, about A. D. 1465. Hau- 
kins's Hit. vol. III. p. 480. 4 | 


Lewis ab Hoe Gyn, Harper, about A. D. 1470. . 


f Davydd, vab Howel di vai, 
Grythor ai ragor ar rai. 
Luis duliw lwys delyn ; 
Apla gr ab Howel Gryyn, —— 
Edward Chirk, Bard of the Harp, who obtained 
the jewel of the Britiſh Olympics, about A. D. 1480. 
Davydd ab Gwilym, Pencerdd Telyn, Doctor of 
Muſic, or chief profeſſor of the Harp, about 1480. 
Dai Lhuyd, of 


Cm Bychan, in Meirionyddſhire, 
Harper and Warrior, about 1480. There is a ce- 
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Wiliam Penllyn, 


Humphrey Gôch, 


Thomas Mön, 
Sion Ednyved, 


ORE een HEES 
lebrated Welſh tune, called Ffarwel Dai Lloyd, 


which was compoſed on his departure from Wales, 
when he went with Jaſper Tudor, and Owen Lawgdch 
to the battle of Boſworth Field, 

Jeuan Delynior, flouriſhed about 1480, 

Gwilym Whiſ;yn, performer on the Crwth to the 
Abbot of Llan Egweſtl Abbey, in Denbighſhire, 
about the year 1500. | 

John Gwynedb, ſecular prieſt, and compoſer of 
church muſic, about 1531. 

Rhydderch Deuwaidd, Harper of Coity, in Gla-. 
morganſhire, 1540. © Tee 1 

Shin Trevor, of Treu - alyn, Harper, about A. D. 1 560. 


The following perſons were graduated profeſſors, 
or chief Muſicians of the Harp, in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, about the year 1 568, 


Sion ab Rhys Bencerdd, Chief Bards and teachers of 
inſtrumental ſong “. 


Hwlcyn Llwyd, —— 
Thomas Anwyl, 
Ds. Llwyd ab Sion ab Rhys, | Chief Muſicians (but 
Edward ab Evan, > not teachers) of in- 
Robert ab Howel Llanvor, | ſtrumental ſong. 


3 


And the following were chief profeſſors of the 
Crwth. | 
Siamas Eutyn, Chief Bards and teachers of 
Evan Penmon, inſtrumental ſong, 


Robert ab Rbys Guttyn,) 


Chief Muſicians (but not 
> teachers) of inſtrumental 
Thomas Grythor, ſong. | 


Sin Ddũ Grythor, J 
See farther account of the Congreſs of the Bards 


in Pennant's Tour in Wales, vol. I. p. 467, &. 


* « The eaſt part of the pariſh of Bd-varry, in Flintſhire, 
dwelleth Howwel, a gentleman, that by ancient accuſtom was 
wont to give the badge of the Silver = to the beſt Harper of 
North Wales, as by privilege of his anceſtors, He lives at Pen- 
rhyn, and hath alſo a ruinous caſtle, called Caſtell Jolo, or Eulo, 


near Hawarden,” Leland's Itinerary, vol. V. p. 56 


Hugh Davies, Batchelor of Muſic, and Organiſt of Here- 
ford Cathedral, celebrated for his ſkill in Church Muſic, about 


162 | 7 
Two Englyn in praiſe of Robert Mather, the noted Harper, 


Who flouriſhed about 1680, 


Maelor gerd Bencerdd bynciany, urddedig 
Ar ddidavyll wveſurau ; 
Mauyn ganiad tyniad tannan, 


Muhn a gwych y mae 'n i gwau, =— Vill. Byrchinſhaws. 


Menon cyvedd mawredd o maros, y cair 
Cywrain.awawd oi aches ; , 
Mauynyn ar y Delyn alis, 


Maelor yw mal yr tos | — Edward Kym. 


Evan Mailan, Harper to Queen Anne, and performer in the 


Choir of Weſtminſter Abbey, about 1506, 
Griffith Evan, Harper to Thomas Powel, Eſq. of Nant-s, 
Cardiganſhire, where his portrait ſtill remains. It is written upo n 


— 


- 


3 
. 


Englyn on RI Crythor, of Hi ractbog, who flou- 


riſhed about 1 580, | 15 


Er bid Rhys, nwyvus yn yved, ar daſs 

Er y Dyad i ganed; Tr: EE. 
Er cael bir y Sir yn fied, 1 
Os iach nid llai ei cbed.— Will. Byrchinſbaw. 


Epitaph on Sion Philip Bencerdd, of Mochras Mei- 
rion, A. D. 1580. . 
Dyma vedd gwrda oedd gu, Sidn Phylip . 
Sein a philer Cymru ; „ 


 Croynwn vyn'd athro canu, 
I garchar y ddaear adi! 


Humphrey Wynn, Harper of Ynys y Maengwyn, 


Meirionethſhire, 1380. 


Thomas Anwyl, Telynior, 1580. | 

In the eſtabliſhment of Queen Elizabeth there 
appear two Harpers, two Lutiſts, beſides Min- 
ſtrels. Peck's Defiderata Curioſa, p. 225, 

At St. Donat's Caſtle, Glamorganſhire, there is a 


picture of Sir Edward Stradling's Harper, who lived 


in the reign of Elizabeth, „ 
Jones, Muſician to Henry Prince of Wales, about 
1604. 1 | | ba ; 
John Caerwarden, Violiſt and [Compoſer to King 
Charles the Firſt, in 1630. 5 | 
Robert Jones, an eminent Compoſer of Muſic, 


and performer on the Lute, about 1609. See Sir 


1 


on the Welſh harp. 


Jobn Hawkins's Hifl. of Mufic. 
William Lluyd, Pencerdd, of Llangedwyn, ——— 


For the muſicians after this period, ſee note. 


An 


| it, that he played 69 Chriſlmaſſes at Nant-eos, and aged go. 


Flouriſhed about A. D. 1700. | dp | 

Elis E6s is ſpoken of L As people as a wonderful performer 

There are ſtill verſes remembered of 

= 1087 charmed the queen with his play ing, (probably Queen 

ary, | 

Richard Elias, who came after Elis E;s, was the beſt player 
in his time, 'till Elis $i5n Siamas, who was a younger perſon, 
ſurpaſſed him, which Richard Elias took ſo much to heart, that 
he did not long ſurvive after he heard ſome verſes ſung, extolling 
Elis Sion Siamas, a fragment of which is as follows: 


Mae Elis Sion Siamas, 
Yn amgenach i Baurpat, 


Na Richard Elias o /awer, | 
Elis Siin Siamas, a famous Harper of Llanyachreth in Mei- 


rionethſhire. Some ſay that he was Harper to Queen Anne, He 


was ſo much capacitated over the common muſicians, that Robert - 
Edward Lewis, a noted poet of his time, compoſed the follow- 
ing pennill upon him. : 
Parch yu» vy-mhwrpas, i Flis Sion Siamas, . 
'Telyniwr mgwr urddas dda vwynrwas hjd vidds :. 
* Pen miwfic holl Gymru, am gwweirio ac am ganu, 
Vie ddarun i Ddww rams iddo Rinwedd, | 


0 : © There 
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ACCOUNT OF 


An Elegy in commemoration of twenty-one Muſicians, and Poets; and foretelling the decline of. 


Mufic, and Poetry in Wales, Written by Sion Tudur, of Wicwair in Denbighſhire, who flouriſhed about 


the year 1580 


> Performers on the [larp. ( Lewis ab Howel Gwynn, 


| Sion Ednyved, 
Sion ab Rhys, Bencerdd, | Morgan Celli. ; Sion ab Rhys Guttyn. 
Jeuan Delyniawr. ; | Performers on the Crabth, &c, | Robert ab Rhys, 
Dai Nantglyn. Siams Eutyn, Poets. 


Dai Macnan, 
RKhobin ab Reinallt. 
Robert Llwyd, 
Jeuan Benllyn, 


Riſiart ab Si0n, 


Robert ab Jeuan Llwyd. 
Thomas Glyn Gwy. 
Davydd ab Howel Grigor. Lewis ab Edward. 


Gruffydd Hiracthog, flo. 1530. 
Sion Brwynog, flouriſhed 1550. 


| Riſiart Jorwerth, flouriſhed 1480. 


Some of theſe Bards took their degrees, and contended for the Laurel of Fame, at the Seſſion of the 
Bards, held at Caerwy in the ninth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


Tywyll vrau vadog twyll-urith 
Tw'r bywyd bruwnt a'r Hd brith ; 
Bywyd tawdd yw'r byd diddim, 
Byrred yu heb barhau dim. 
Seruyll oer bebyll yw'r byd, 
Siomwr ar bob rhyw ſymmyd, 
 Brathwr ar bawhb a rotho 


Bryd ar vy, braduwr yw vo. 
Ac Angau drwy ing a droes, 
 Lladronaidd yw lleidr einioes, 


« There were two perſons of the name of Pore}, father and | 
fon, who played finely on the Harp. The elder was patronized 
by the Duke of Portland, and when that nobleman was ap- 
inted Governor of Jinnica, went with him thither. "Ihe 
ounger (layed in England ; and Mr. Handel being delirous to 
make him known, compoſed for him a leflon, which is the titth 
organ concerto of the firit ſet, and introduced him in three or 
four of his oratorios, where there are accompaniments for the 
Harp, fee p. 52. Beides the Powels, there was at the ſame time 
ia Lohdom a performer on the Harp, who merits to be had in 
remembrance, His name was N a Welfliman, and blind. 
The old Daichefs of Marlborough would have retained him with 

a peefion ; but he would not endure confinement, and was en. 
gigzed by one Evans, who kept a home-brewed alehovſe of great 
refort, the hen of the Hercules Pillars, oppolite Ciifford'-Inn 
Paſlage, in Fleet Street, and performed in a gteat room up- 


_ fairs oueen the winter ſeaſon, He played extempore. volun- 
_ taries, the fu 


ues in the ſonatas and concertos of Corelli, as alſo 
moſt of his fotos, and many of Mr. Handel's opera ſongs, with 
an, pr: neatne(s and elegance. He alſo played on the violin ; 
and on that inſtrument imitated ſo exactly the irregular intona- 
tion, mixed with fobs and pauſes, of a Quaker's ſernon, that 
none Could hear him and refrain from immoderate laughter, 
E died about the year 1738, and was buried in Lambeth 


Church-yardz and his funeral, which was celebrated with a 


dead march, wat attended by a great number of the muſical peo- 
le.” Hawkins Hiſtory of Myic, vol. V. p. 357. 
Claudius Phillips, the Harper, died about 20 years ago, whoſe 


| fame is recorded by Dr. Johy/on, in the following epitaph: 


Phillips ! whoſe touch harmonious could remove 
Tue pangs of guilty power, or hapleſs love, 

Reſt here! oppreſs'd by poverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou 2 ſo oft before: 
Sleep undillurd'd within this humble ſhrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine! 


Harry Parry, of Caernarvonſhire, who lived about the begin- 
ning of this century, was the moſt celebrated Harper ot his 
tive, here is an anecdote told of him, when he was on a mu- 
liel exciſion at Liverpool, where he was extremely well 
owes, and from thence was going to Mancheſter ; and ſome 


geruleindn wrote fo of recommendatiou to fend by him, 


This diſagreeable ſtate, and verſatile univerſe are 


uncertain, variable, and deceitful, How ſhort and 
tranſirory is this diſſipating life, and trifling world ! 


This world is an uneſtabliſhed encampment, a de- 


cciver on every trial; a traitor that ſtabs every one 


who truſts his exiſtence in him. 


Wicked Death, that wily robber of lives, brought 
diſtreſs upon us: the ruthleſs churl ſaatched away a 


which was in the following laconic manner : Do bis hear bim 
Evan Edwards, of Creigiau 'r Bliiddiau, was a natural 
genius, and a {weet player on the Harp, He died in June 1766, 
and in the 32d year of his age, His epitaph I have copied trom 
his tomb in Cerrig Drudion C hurch-yard, Denbiguſluce, which 
is as follows: 
Dy goffa wydd dryma dro, gan vone du 
y wyned i'r amdo; 
m ganiad mae traum gwyno, 
Gan gri dy wyned i'r gr, 
Dy wwynder dyner dannau, oedd welus 
»* | [vile o gluſ/iau ; 
Blith ydoedd dy blethiadau, 
| Ymbib caur a phirion Com 1 ; 
Hugh Eliz, ot 'rawivynydd, had ſome talent on the Harp, 
and was ellecmed one of the belt performers of the national 
Welſh tunes of his time, He was buried in Town Church-yard, 


Meirionyddfhire, and the inſcription on his tonib-ſtone is as fol- 


lows ; (and ſaid to have been written by William Nanney Wynn, 
Eſq, of Maes y Neuadd :) | | 
To the memory of Hugh Elis, Harper, who was drowned in 
the Di/ynni, Auguſt 5th, 1774, in the both year of his age. 
The Nymphs of the flood were rutting, plague rot 'em, 
With the Genius of Muſic when he went to the bottom; 
Their care and attention would elſe have ſupported, 
The Child of the Harp, whom the Muſes all courted, 


Mr. John Parry, of Rhiwabon, who died about ten years 
ago, was Harper to the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, and 
to his father There was a muſical conteſt on. the Harp, be- 
tween blind Parry and Hugh Shin Prys, of Llanddervel, and 
Foulk Jones, the 'Irumpeter, was appointed to be the judge; in 
which Parry proved victor, Parry and Evan Williams the Harper, 


melodics were very much mutilated. 

This Evan Williams accompanied the pſalms on the Harp, as 
a ſubſticute for an ocgan, in ſome ſmall Church in London. 

The moſt viſtinguithed per formers of the preſent day, on the 
Triple Harp, or Welſh ar , are Thomas Jones, Eſq. late of 


Ricimond, and. native of and Sackville Gwynn, Eiq. 
of Glank ds. | LED 


dus Tuder died in April, 166. 


Dug 


Jointly publiſhed the firſt book of Welſh tunes; but the original 


THE 


Dig yr Ankau, dig wrengyn, 

Dytwyth teirdd d'r dalaith hyns 
C:rddorion pob cerdd wrawl, 
Cymdoitbion mwynion eu mawl ; 
Prydyddion parod addyſ/e, | 
Penceirddiaid mwyn blaid on myſs ; . _ 
Telynorion gweifion guych, my 
Crythorion croyw-waith birwych, ———= 
Pe i'r ai dawn pilerau aſp, | 
Plaid penceirddiaid cywirddyſg ? 
Deyn a wnaeth, drwy aia«th drwch, 
Duro, vawredd ein divyrwch ] 

Hur weithian am Hiraethawg, 
Gamrau rbiydd drwy Gymru r haug; 
Bu ordd pur-iaith Bardd parawd, 
Brwynog yn gyff bren gwin gwawd ; 

A Lewis, iu awchus ffraeth, 

Fab Edward vwy wybodaeth, 

Torres am Rihart Jorwerth, 

Nen bren goed nen gwawd ai nerth..— 


Od aeib hunt mae 'n adwyth byn, 
Du, dan unclo Dai Nantclyn : 
Dug y gur bu n deg ei gan; 
Dylai n wir Dehn Arian. 
Dwyn Jeuan, lan Delyniawr, 
Yadyw vulth, ac adwy vawr, 

Dai Macnan Duw a't mynnodd, 
I'r Nev, ar wyl, byn vu rodd 
Sion ab Rhys heb ei barbau, 
Bencerdd N vawl ei bynciau; 
Rhobin yn y gin @ gaid, 

Ab Reina lt; New bo 'r enaid ! 
Siams a'i grub, va / fiems y grog. 
Eutyn daid, dyn godidog. 

Sion ar dant, a hymur dyn, 
Braiſg yitoedd vab Rhys Guttyn; 
O'i briddaw y mae breuddwyd | 
Bareted law Robert Liwyd! 
Burw Ivan, ber avael, 

Paun lawen harda, Penllyn hael. 
Sion rhyw lin ſynhwyrol oedd, 
Ednyved, aed i Nevoedd! 

_ Rifiart ab Sion o Vin vawr, 
Hwyl groyw iaith Hywel Grythawr. 
Davydd vab Hywel, diva, 
Grigor, a'i ragor ar rai, 

Lewys dikwvyr hkyys Delyn, 

Apla gur, ab Hywel Gwyn; 
Cael a wnaed, wrth ein coel ni, 
Colled am Vorgan Celli; 

A Thomas, ur ddas harddwych, 
Glyn Gwy, oedd Grythor glun gwych. 
Rhobert a ddiharebwyd, 

.Heb van lieſg, ab Jevan Llwyd : 


\ 


WELSH 


lovely company from this country ; the performers 


on all lively muſical inſtruments, and their com- 
rades, the courteous encomiafts : the ſkilful poets, | 


and the harmonious chief muſicians ; the ſweet 
handed Crowthers, and Harpers perfect in their art. 


% 


The pillars of learning ate gone. 
A band of Maſters of Mufic | 
God deprived us in a lamentable manner of w 


moſt agreeable diverſion. 


Wales will mourn a long time for Criffth Hireetha 
awyg. 


language and poetry. 
The ſmart, - eloquent, and knowing Lewis ab 


Edward, 


The growing fund of poetry is fallen by the death 


of Richard Jorwerth, 


It is a great diſtreſs that Dai Nante!yn is departed ; 
God took away a melodious muſician z indeed he de- 
ſerved a ſilver Harp. 


The loſs of Evan the Harper is a great breach, 
Dae Maznan has his holyday's reward in heaven. 


The Pencerdd John ab Rhys, with his divine cho. 


ruſes, is no more! 


B AR DS. „ 


Jobn Brwynog, that prompt ſupporter of pure 


Sweet Robin ab Reinalls God have mercy upon his 


ſoul! 


Likewiſe that eminent muſician James Eaton, with 


his chiming Crubib; 


And that wiſe and brave profeſſor of the es: 


Jobn ab Rhys Guitin. 


The interment of the nimble- fingeted Robert 


Llaud left us in a trance. 


The ſweet notes of the harp, by that boon of 


pleaſure Evan Penllyn, are loſt, 
The melodious and neat Jobs Taru ; may bs 


be in heaven | 


Richard ap Sibn from . Angleſey, continuer 
of the charming ſounds of Howel Grythawr. 


And the wlerably {ſkilful David ab Howel Gris 


ger. 


The pure ſtrains of that proficient's Harp, Lewie 
ab Howel Gwyn. 


Alſo, according to our belief, we loffer a loſs for 


Morgan Celli, 


And the eſteemed, able Crowther, Thomas oy. 
Ct. 


Lluyd. þ 


The noted and dene Robert ab Even | 


3% HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 


Rhobert ab Rhys uur hybarch, The deſerving and worthy Robert ab Rhys quicklf _ 
Rhwydd buenc, mauwr yr bacddai 1 775 followed them to the bleſſed habitation. He con- 
Aub ir Nev yn en, tentedly reſigned this world with ſuch worthy com- 

M vynai 'n hwy wyw n cu bil; panions, quietly, righteouſſy, en and pure. 


Ev as yn hawdd or van bon, 

Gyda mib gydymeithion ; 

In llonydd a llaw uniaun ; 

In lain nd, ac yn lan iatn, —— 
Du ai gyrchadd dig orchwyl, 
Gydag tv, i gad gubyl. 

Tn iach orcheft, ni chyrchir 


It was God's pleaſure to ſend for theſe men, to 
hold a feaſt with him in heaven. | 
Adieu ſkill! no ſuch men will be fetched again 


Eu bath ond hyn byth on tir. from our country ! 

Galar i bawh, gwael yw'r byd, All people may lament; the world is impoveriſh- 
A gwael vydd y Gelvyddyd : ed, the art will be on the decline ! 

Leilai r gerdd yn q wylaw, Muſic and Poetry will ſuffer diminution ; the ſci- 
Liilai y ddyſy Iwli a ddaw, ence will be neglected, and harmony ceaſe ! 

Neu i'w neidiau vwyn adail | E May their ſouls enjoy the heavenly manſion! peace 
Nawdd Dduw hyn, ni ddaw eu hail; to their manes! their like will never be ſeen again, 
Aethant i'w cartrev neuol: They are gone to the celeſtial abooe, let us haſten 
Tno ar hynt aun ar eu hal. —— to follow them, | 


6 


There is a curious anecdote recorded of Arnaud Daniel, a Troubadour, who made a voyage into 
England about the year 1240, where, in the Court of King Henry the Third, he met a Minſerel, who 
challenged him at difficult rhymes. The challenge was accepted, and a confiderable wager was laid 
and the rival Minſtrels were ſhut up in ſeparate chambers of the palace. The king, who appears to have 
much intereſted himſelf in the diſpute, allowed them ten days for compoſing, and five more for learning 
to ſing their reſpective pieces; after which, each was to exhibit his performance in the preſence of his 
majeſty, The third day the Eugliſi Minfrel announced that he was ready. The Troubadour declared he 


had not written a line; but that he had tried, and could not as yet put two words together. The following 


evening he overheard the Minſtrel practiſing his ſong to himſelf. The next day he had the good fortune _ 


to hear the ſame again, and learned the air and words, At the day appointed they both appeared before 


the king. Arnaud defired to ſing firſt, The Min/trel, in a fit of the greateſt ſurprize and aſtoniſhment, 
ſuddenly cried out, Thit is my ſong | The king ſaid it was impoſſible, The Minſtrel ſtill inſiſted upon it; 
and Arnaud, being cloſely preſſed, ingenuouſly told the whole affair. The king was much entertained 
with this adventure, ordered the wager to be withdrawn, and loaded them with rich preſents. But he 
afterwards obliged Arnaud to give a Chanſon of his own compoſition .“ 

About the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, flouriſhed Twm Bach, (or Thomas Pritchard,) who was the 
Orpheus on the Harp at that time. He was born at Coity in Glamorganſhire; died (anno 1 597) in London, 
and was burid in St, Sepulchre's church, That Poetry ſympathized with the ſiſter Art for the loſs, we 
may be convinced by the following bipartite Englyn, written upon his death, the two firſt lines by =o 


Griffith, the ſequel by Rhys Cain. 
Ah, ſee! our laſt, beſt harper goes: 


2. iach Dum Hach, aelh ir bedd ; — bellach Sweet as his ſtrain be his repoſe! 

L balladd C)nghanedd : 3 | Extinct are all the tuneful fires, 

Mun oh, yn un wedd, FE). And Muſic with Twm Bach expires : wn 
A wyr uiuſſg ar vſedd*%. No finger now remains to bring 5 


The tone of rapture from the ſtring, 
10 the reign of George 11, Pore, a Welſh Harper, who uſed to play before that Monarch, drew ſuch 


tones from his inſtrument, that the great Handel was delighted with his performance, and compoſed for 


him ſeveral pieces of Muſic, ſome of which are in the firſt ſet of Handel”: Concertos, particularly the ſecond, 
and ſixth, which are admirably well calculated for the Harp. He alſo introduced him as a performer in his 
Orstorios, in Which there are ſome ſongs, Harp obligato, that were accompanied by Towel: ſuch as, 


3 Millet ut 7 tom. II. þ. 491. and Warton's Engliſh Pectry, vol. II. p. 235. b 
1 


Ae, of Ts lon in the library of Jeſus College, Oxford, 7 
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i Pra the Lid with aeg voce in Efbe Hark! bo Aries the nun re? "i 4 Balu; 
nad 4 Fy, malicious Jpirit,” in Saul, &c. FE 36a 
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Having now conducted nearly to our own times the ſhort hiſtory V intended ; I make a little pauſe, before 


I bring it to its concluſion, and examine ſomewhat more minutely the cauſes that conferred ſuch peculia- 


rity and excellency on the Poetry and Mufic of Wales, The laws, manners, and fortunes of nations have a 
principal influence in giving an original character to national arts. The firſt care of the Welſh laws was the 
freedom of the people. They were free, and their manners accordingly were at once generous and impe- 


tuous ; gentle, hoſpitable, and ſocial among their friends, and full of reſentment and revenge againſt their 


enemies. They inhabited à country where they found, in the works of nature, what they afterwards copied 
into their own, the beautiful and the ſublime, They were equally addicted to love and war ; when they 
forſook the camp, they did not return to agriculture,, commerce, or the mechanic arts, but paſt their lei- 
ſure in hunting, and other manly ſports and games, in converſe with the fair *, and in recounting their 
exploits, amidſt libations of mead, at the tables of lords and princes. Hence they learnt to write verſe and 


ſound the Harp. 


Another cauſe, which operated with equal power on our poetry, was the ſtrength and 3 of the lan» 
guage in which it was conveyed ; if it may not with greater truth be ſaid, that by the Poetry thoſe inherent 
properties of the language were called forth. The character of Welſh Poetry, and its dependence on the 
language, have been ſo well diſplayed in a diſſertation on the ſubject by the Reverend Mr. Walters“, that I 
am unwilling to make uſe of his ſentiments in any other words than his own, 

«© The Welſh language (he obſerves,) is poſſeſſed of native ornaments and unborrowed treaſures, Ie rivals 
the celebrated Greek in its aptitude to form the moſt beautiful derivatives, as well as. in the elegance, faci- 
lity, and expreſſiveneſs, of an infinite variety of compounds, and deſerves the praiſe which has been given 
it by an enemy ?, that, notevithſtanding the multiplicity of gutturals and conſonants with which it abounds, it "as 


the ſo /e hag and harmony of the Warn, with the majeſl and expreſſion of the Greek, f - 


Of all the tiſſues ever wrought 


Ni pbrovali, dan fur vaven, On the Parnaſſian hill, 
| Gwe mor gaeth ar Gymraeg wen % Fair Cambria's web, in art and thought, 
5 Diſplays the greateſt ſkill, * 


« The glory of a language is a copious rotundity, a vigorous tone, and a perſpicuous and expreſſive 
brevity ; of which a thouſand happy inſtances might be produced from the Cambro-Britiſh MSS. Their 
compaſs reaches from. the ſublimity of the ode to the conciſeneſs of the epigram. Whoever explores theſe 
ancient and genuine treaſures will find in them the moſt melodious numbers, the moſt poetical fliction, the 
moſt nervous expreſſion, and the moſt elevated ſentiments, to be met with in any language.“ 

A language; however fortunate in its original conſtruction, can never attain ſuch perfection without avery 
high degree of cultivation . It is evident therefore that at ſome remote period the Welſh themſelves were 
highly cultivated, and had made great progreſs in learning, arts, and manners; fince we diſcover ſuch 
elegance, contrivance, and philoſophy, in their language. Some authors have attributed this refinement of 
the Cambro-Britiſh diale& to the Druids, From this opinion I diſſent: becauſe I obſerye that Taligſin and 

his contemporaries, by whom they were followed and imitated, do not afford ſuch ſpecimens of poliſhed 


numbers and diction as the Bards who lived under the later princes have eXhibited? The Eifteddvod was 


the ſchool in which the Welſh language was gradually improved, and brought at laſt to its unrivalled per- 

fection. “ The Eards,“ ſays the ingenious critic I have before quoted,“ have been always confidered by 

the Welſh as the guardians of their language, and the conſervators of its purity.” ; 
The metre of Welſh poetry is very artificial and alliterative ; poſſeſſing ſuch peculiar ingenuity, in «he 


ſelection and arrangement of words, as to produce a ebythmical concatenation of ſounds in every vetſe. To 


N Lord Lyttelton from Giraldus Cambrenſit. Hiſt. of Henry II, 
vol. II. 


4 Bigettation on the Welſh Language, gvo, Combridge, 


* 

3 The author of the Letters from Snowdon, - 

4 Edmund Prys, D. D. Archdeacon of Meirionydh. 

See alſo Cyorinach y Heirud, or the Secred of the Poets, in 
Carte Hiftory of England, voi. i. page 33. 


* 6 Dr. Llewelyn in eniouſly refers the curious and delicate 
ſtructure of the Welſh language to its peculiar property of vary- 
ing artificially, euphonie gr atid, its mutable initi 3 
making it ſuperior in this reſpect to the Hebrew and the Greet, 
See Hiſtorical and Critical Remarks on the Britiſh To 


by Dr. 1 my London, 1621s 


P 
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London, 1769, p. 58, „e. Likewiſe r e 


HISTORICAL. ACCOUNT or 


un Eugliſh reader it may ſeem a laborious way of crifling : but every language has peculiar laws of 6 
The ancient languages of Greece and Rome were not clogged with a ſuperabundance of conſonants, and were 
chiefly compoſed of polyſyllabic words and vocal terminations. Their poets therefore made their metre | 
eonſiſt in quantity, or the artful diſtribution of long and ſhort ſyllables, The old Britiſh language abounded 
with conſonants, and was formed of monoſyllables, which are incompatible with quantity; and the Bards 
could reduce it to concord by no other means than by placing at ſuch intervals its harſher conſonants, ſo 
Antermixing them with vowels, and ſo adapting, repeating, and dividing, the ſeveral ſounds, as to produce 
an agreeable eſſect from their ſtructure. Hence the laws of poetical compoſition in this language are ſo 
ſtrict and rigorous, that they muſt greatly cramp the genius of the Bard, but that there is, in the language 
itſelf, a particular aptitude for that kind of alliterative melody, and is as eſſential as harmony ia Muſic, 
which conſtitutes the great beauty of its poetry, To the ears of natives, the Welſh metre is extremely 
pleafing, and does not ſubject the Bard to more reſtraint than the different ſorts of feet occaſioned to the 
Steel and Roman Poets“. There are traces of Cynghanedd, or rhythm, in the poetical remains of the 
Druids, It was known to the Bards of the ſixth century, but they uſed it ſparingly, and were not circum- 
| ſcribed by the rules, that were afterwards adopted. From the Norman conqueſt to the death of Lyuehn 
the laſt, they were more ſtrict, From Liywelyn to Elizabeth the laws of alliteration were preſcribed and 
_ obſerved with the moſt ſcrupulous exaQtneſs. A line not perfectly alliterative was condemned as much, * 
the Welſh grammarians, as a falſe quantity by the Greeks and Romans *, 
The Bards, like other poets, were oſtentatious of their wealth; for, they had no ſooner learnt the extent 
of their power than they began to wander at will through all the mazes of Cynghanedd. 
They gave other relative proofs of an unrivalled 8870 Not content with the mellifluence of this 


couplet, written on a harp, . 
Mas mill o leifiau melyſon, Within the concave of its womb is found, 
0 Mas ml 0 H In mola hon": The magic ſcale of ſoul-enchanting ſound : 


they ſought after more liquid meaſures, and produced ſuch ſpecimens as the following Englyn gorcheſtol i i 
Bryv Sidan, or ſkilful Epigram on the Silk - worm, compoſed entirely of vowels, 


Oo hy {we 44, ai un | 

Oi hau y weuaz 4 6“ periſh by my art; dig mine own grave: J 

E' weua ti wi ala“, 1 ſpin my thread of life; my death I weave,” : 

Li, weuan vu icuau id 0. | 

In grandevr the following diſtich on Thunder could not be ſurpaſſed : | 

Tina dib yn ymuriau, The roaring thunder, dreadful in its ire, | 

Nr laranau dreigiau draw n. D. G. Is water warring with atrial fire. 

But it * exceeded in difficulty by the ſubſequent Enghn, compoſed entirely of vou els and the conſonant a: | 

15 Unwn enynwn yn noniau—ein Ion, | 

5 m mi n awenau;- | 

77 Ein aun yn y iawn lau, 

Uniawnwn ein anianau . L Elie | 

VOY ſpecimens deſerve not to be read with ridicule or diſguſt : they were not deſigned to dif ay the gin 
of the poet, but the powers of the language. * 


Something now remains to be ſaid of Welſh Muſic, Though the een power and effects, I : 
| loufly aſcribed to the Muſic of antiquity, are now held in Juſt derifion ; it is not difficult to conceive, that - 
7 (notwithſtanding its known fimplicity) by its aſſociation with poetry, which it rendered more articulate and 
_ expreſſive, it might operate with much greater ſucceſs, on the mind and affections, than the artificial melody 
and complicated harmony of modern times. The ancient fragments of melody and poetry are beautiful, 


becauſe they reſemble the beauties of nature; and nature will ever be beautiful while it - reſembles _ : 
beauties of antiquity, „ 
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vol. I. p. 401, &c- Yr niouſ anferered in another compoſed in like manner of e 
kinds of this conſonant hy Rev. Mr. Crom Ober poll i like monne of — 
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| There is 2 certain ayle of 1 b to 1 kat country, which the a of die! country 
are apt to prefer to every other ſtyle. Some of * dignified old Welſh Tunes convey, to our ideas, the 
ancient manners and conviviality of our ahceſtors.. There are others that recal back to our minds, certain 
incidents which happened in our youth, of love, rtiral ſports, and other paſtimes;. they likewiſe excite in 
us a longing defire of a repetition of thoſe juvenile pleaſures ; and perhaps it is on g&count of theſe effects 
they produce, that they are ſo well remembered, and continue to be ſung with ſuch delight by the natives. 
The attachment to national tunes, when once eſtabliſhed, inſtead of offending by repetition, is always upon 
the increaſe, The muſic, as, well as the poetry, of Wales, derived its peculiar and original character from 
the genius of the country : they both ſprang from the ſame ſource; its delightful valleys gave birth to 
their ſoft and tender meaſures, and its wild mountainous ſcenes to their bolder and more animated tones ", 
And where could the Muſes have choſen a happier reſidence? Here the eye is delighted with woods and | 4-7 
valleys at once wild and beautiful: in other parts, we are aſtoniſhed with a continued tract of dreary 1 
cloud-capt country, * hills whoſe heads touch heaven“ dark, tremendous, precipices——rapid oo 1.0 
' roaring over disjointed rocks——gloomy caverns, and ruſhing cataracts. Salvator Roſa's extravagant 
| fancy never indulged itſelf in grander or more ſavage proſpeas! Nor has Claude ada inimitable 7 8 98 Tu 
' everdelineated ſcenes that excelled ſome of the valleys of Wales! 
It is not to be wondered at, that the venerable Cambrian ſongs poſſeſſed ſuch 1 6 on the embeds of our 
anceſtors, when we conſider their beautiful and various change of ſtyle and time; tranſitions abrupt as the = "nM 
ny proſpects of the country, and ſudden as the paſſions of the people. p 
The moſt ancient ſtyle of Welſh muſic is the grave and ſolemn, which was ed to religious pur- e "1 
poſes '4, The next, diſtinct from the former, is ſtrikingly martial and magnificent **, Another „ 
is plaintive and expreſſive of ſorrow, being appropriated to elegies and the celebration of the dead . Another i 
is of the paſtoral kind, and of all perhaps the moſt agreeable; coming neareſt to nature, and poſlefling E.G 
pleafing melancholy and ſoothing tranquillity, ſuitable to ou love ”, There are ws dancing RA or ; 
Jigs, which are extremely gay and inſpiring ”, 
Of theſe ancient melodies I have recovered ſome genuine remains ; and their effects are not bell loſt o or 


forgotten. A new era of Cambria-Britiſh harmony has riſen in our times, and the wonderful things related | 
of it in former ages have been already realiſed, 


x 


\ 


The tremblin g firings about her fingers crowd, 
And tell th&ir joy for every kiſs aloud : 

Small force there needs to make them tremble o: 3 T 
Touch'd by that hand, who would not fremble too Foe " Waller, | 
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The harp | in the hands of the Britiſh fair 6, has acquired new honours and. a more irreſiſtible ben and ; 1 
never produced ſuch tranſport and enthuſiaſm when ſtruck by a Cybelyn, or a Cadwgan®*, as it now excites, 
afiſted by the liquid voice, and diſtinguiſhed beauty of our modern female Bards, Noh 
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13 Whoever deſires to ſee this idea CEP to ſome lk may | . Guin Brdigan, 0917 49] A Din, Croefe ' * Wa 1 
find it ingeniouſly and philoſophically developed, with reference | nen, * Daul Dau, Miuynder Meitio agb „ VVV 
to the native muſic of Scotland, in Dr. Beartie's Eſſays on Poetry 1 Hofſedd Modryb Mar yod, Ceffylyn 255 2 N Ora Eyrru ir Bid on : "oa 

et avydd ab Gwilym, a „ 


F YE Oe DUSTIN TEE 
2 


and Muſic. blaen, Fiddle Fadale, Tri 3 | | 

14 The fine old P/alms, which are chanted in ſome of the | Hob 6 y Dy Dyliv, c. NE „ 
churches in Vales, particularly in thoſe where modern ſinging Ihe harp is the favourite inſtrument of the fair ſex, and oc x De 
is not introduced. Likewiſe wang r h 8 225 nothing ſnould be ſpared to make it beautiful: for, it ſhould be Ws 
Cir-Alchan, Cir-Ffinrwr, oe a a principal object of mankind to attach them by every means to 0 | 
Danno, Hai Down, &c, pecimens 75 th Choral & eh | muſic, as it is the only amuſement that may be enjoyed is 
are carefully diſplayed 9 an 9 manuſcript in the ori- | exceſs, and the heart ſtill remain virtaous and uncorrupted. ä 
ginal muſical notes, ſuppoſed to be Druidical, which the reader | Dr. Burney 's __ - ch c, vol. L | Es 
will ſee engraved on a Look, delineated in the print of the mu · 6 Their buſine practiſe merely for the amuſe - — 
fical inſtruments, farther on in this volume. ment of themlelves, their fs — and particular friends, „ 

's Triban, or The Warriors Song, ' Triban Menganug, Gor- | or rather for domeſlic comfort, which they were by Providence ä 
heffedd Harleth, Rh lyvelg yrch Cidpen Morgan, Dowch i'r deſigned to promote; vis. To calm the boiſterous paſſion „ 

| 2 N troi ' e . Shenkin, Syr Harri "Das, Sityl, to relieve the. anxieties and cares of liſe—to inſpire chearful- oo + oY 


| Torriad y Djdd, Cudy „ Bldau 'r | neſs—to appeaſe the nerves, when — th with pain, ſickneſs, 1 
2 rig, Ukg Ti b 7 9 . or e mind or body—to ſoothe the peeviſhneſs of in- „ "Nx 
Morwva badi, 4 ah Brow, . 4 6 2 abe, | fancy and old age and to raiſe the — 2 to-a feeling and love hb 
Gorddinen, Diddamoch Gruffudd ab Brydain, of oder. She who ſhall improve the natural talents, Wind 228 
Anbau ymadacl, Mwynen Min, $ Hombre By, Tr Hin Din, | which women are born, of doing all theſe things, will not bave 8 
ae tr, Le. | nus-ſpent her time by ap pplying a few years to muſic,” ? 
6s Galan, Tin . Ceiliog Cymuyd, Wi * Stillin ere rinciple and Power of Harmony, p. 11. 
1 Bu lais, Ar 7 Fa 2 led 22 „ Blodau 'r Dyffryn 20 -Cybelyn, an ot W were celebrated performers on tha © 
Creigiau r E erch Ha, 1 Farwell Vien cid Harp, and 4 ot elſh Muſic. See p. 38, ANY „ 
＋ Vuyna * 5 Bit 1 Pen Rhaw Gros, Diver: | 5 JJ 
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THREE MEMORIALS OF BRITAIN. 


The following curious narrative, deſcribing the principal pole fon of the Bards, is extrafied from an ancient folio nenn, 
which was pointed out to me in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Mr. Prict ; marked KKK, and page 207, &c, 


1did not think myſelf at liberty to make any alterations in this 18 farther than to modernize the old orthography, | ſo 1 


to make it more men, to the generality of readers, ; 


HE office or function, of the Bri tiſh or Cambrian Bards, was to keep and e 7 22 „ n. Pry- 
dain: that is, the Three Records, or Memorials, of Britain, otherwiſe called the Britiſh Antiquities; 
which conſiſts of three parts, and are called Ti Chvv ; for the preſerfation whereof, when the Bards were 
graduated at their Commencements, they were trebly rewarded ; one reward for every C/v, as the ancient 
Bard Tudur Aled recites, and alſo his reward for the ſame, at his comniencement and graduation at the 
' royal wedding of Evan ab Davydd ab .1thel Vychan, of Northop in Inglefield, an which 0 


. + the Cerdd Marwnad of the ſaid Evan ab Dovydd ab Ithel, records thus: 


'  Cyntav nuadd i'm grddduyd, The fict Hall wherein 1 was initiated, | ; 
Vu oror Ii. v Eryr lud: Was the Court of the Grey Eaglqm; 
An dri chbv i'm dyrchavodd, Por by the 771 Chou I was elevated, ö 


In neithior — Ihma 'r tair rb dd. 5 In the Nuptial Fealt : behold the three ihe 5 


Which ſhews that he was exalted; and graduated at that wedding for his know ledge i in the ſaid Tri Cho. 
and was rewarded with three ſeveral rewards, 

The Firſt of the three Ci is the my of the notable acts of the Kings, and Princes of un POE 
Cambria ., 

The. Second of the three Civ is the language of the Britons, of which the Bards were to give an 


account of every word and (ſyllable therein, when demanded of them; in order to preſerve the ancient lan- 


guage," and to prevent its intermixture with any foreign tongue, or the introduction of any OY word 
in ik, to the prejudice of their own, whereby it might be corrupted or extirpated. - | 
- The Third Cho conſiſted of, the pedigrees, or deſcents of the W 7 their diviſion of lands and 


j 


The 


* " Ane took their origin from the example of the Patriarcho 1% duty was to declare the genealogy, and t6 8 the arme of 
for, ho writ informs us, that the 12 Tribes of bog were diſtin- 28 and princes, and 15 5 N record of them; and to 
by lignetsy, See Exodus, chap. 28, and chap. 30 Num- | alter their arms according to their dignity. or deſerts, Theſe 


oats-of-Arms were in uſe among the Old Britons from the | for their garments, I think, they were ſuch as the Prodyddion 


W although, arms were not generally diffuſed. had ; that is, a long apparel down to the calf of their legs 


with various colours ; animals; birds, cc. which at firſt denoted lours. Judges, chap. 5, ver. 30. 


yalour, afterwards the nobility-of the bearer; and, in proceſs of a ante = to oy 4 . wy of - Meotlmid u, 18 177 
tons divided this land according to this manner * 


time, gave origin to armorial enſigns, See Tacitzs IV. 22; | Ancient Br 


ar Commentaries, Book V. chap, 16; and Plutarct's Life of | Tri hyd y gromm haidd, or thrice the length of one barley- corn 
Maris. Alſo it is recorded that K. Arthur bore on his ſhield, n or inch; three 3 or n 


N a the battle of Cie Celyddon, the image of the Virgin Mary. a pa or palm of the hand; three pelv, or palms, maketh a 
. + Sep Leu Ancient Hift, p. 182; and pp. 7 8, 9, and 10, of | reedvedd, 1 foot; three feet, or „ Lee maketh a cam, 


this The 4 _ 2 Wer . pace, or ſtride ;, three cam, or ſtrides, to the naid, or lexp 


„ i 
cn of gold, Ho reigned about 440 years before the time of Chriſt. Porticus Verunnius ſays, that Dyvnwal was a very comely 
' exing 8 to Rai thighs, Levi ett of Britain, p, 39: and oy ten Jiu. ine Hi. 15 t 98 530. 3.— 
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ys, or 
amo nations uh the Holy Wars, ſomewhat lower, and were of divers colours, Alſo, the 8000 5 
The Cymbri, or Britons, had their bodies and ſhields decorated of ay” deſcribes, that the Ancient 1 wore divers 60. BY 


day? 23 Fal. 20 and Daniel, chap, 6, were with the kings and princes in all battles and actions, As 


or Herald at Arms, whoſe | three ald, or leaps, to the grun; that. is, the breadth of a butt '. * 
l Mee/mud, (or, Duelle Molmutio,} was fopreme king of Britain, and the firſt monarch = conſt'tuted laws'in this iand, vnd the firſt that wore 
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I be ancient Nandi had a ſlipend out of every plow-land in the country, for their maintenance; and alſo 


| equntry to country, it is weant, that he ie gone from one lord 
. or. prince's dominion to another prince's dominion; as, for names aud degrees which be gotten by birth, by office, and by dig= 
pe, when a man committeth an offence in Gaoyredd, or | nity 5 but they all are contained nnder the nine are _ 90 
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g perambulation, or a viſitation, to make once every three years, to the houſes of all the gentlemen in the + 
country, which was called e Clera, being for the preſervation of the ſaid Tri Chu: at which perambu- _ 


lation they collected all the memorable things that were done and fell out in every country that concerned 


their profeſſion to take notice of, and wrote them down; ſo that they could not be ignorant of any memorable. - 
acts, the death of any great perſon, bis deſcent, diviſion or portion of lands, coat of arms, and children, 


in any country within their diſtrict . At theſe perambulations, the Bards received three rewards, being a 
fixed and certain ſtipend, from every gentleman in whoſe houſe they were entertained z and this reward was - 


. 


Cerdd Voliant is à poem of laud, or praiſe, compoſed in commendation of a gentleman or lady in bis 


+ 


or her life-time, | 5 : „ 
Cerdd Varwnad is an elegiac poem, compoſed to record the adlions and to lament 
renowned perſons. Loon Oo rn 
Thoſe men, that are termed above by the name of gentlemen, are called Groyr Bonheddig * ; and there is no 
man by the law entitled to the appellation of Gzbr Bonbedaig, but he that is paternally deſcended from the 


RT 


Kings, and Princes of Britain; for Bonteddig is equivalent to Nobilis in Latin: and the paternal genealogy 
of every gentleman muſt aſcend to ſome royal perſonage, from whom he originally held bis land and his 


arms. A gentleman, ſo deſcended by father and mother, is ſtyled, or titled by the law, Bonheddig Cynhwynarw!, 


which ſignifeth, a perfect nobleman by father and by mother, This title, Bonbeddig, is the higheſt that a 


man can have; 'and remaineth in his blood from his birth to his death; and cannot be conferred by any 


man whatever, nor any, that hath it really, be deprived of it. All other titles may be taken from man; 
may become extinct by his death, or other caſualties; but this cannot; for, he inherits it from his birth, 


and it is not extinguiſhed by his death, but remaineth in his blood to his poſterity, ſo that he cannot be 
ſevered from it. Common perſons of late years have taken upon them the title of Bonhedd, or Noble 3 
but they are not really ſo, though ſo called by courteſy, by reaſon of their wealth, offices, or merit; theſe, 


however, being only perſonal, and Bonbedd being permanent. You may underſtand hereby that the gentry _ 
of the country had a ſpecial intereſt in the Tri Chov, or the hiſtories where the acts and deeds of their 

anceſtors and kinſmen, and the preſervation of the language, arms, deſcents, and diviſions of lands, were 
recorded; and, therefore, the ſtipend paid by them to the Bards was not inſtituted without good cauſe; nor 


their entertainments in their perambulations allowed them without good reaſon; as all the hiftories and 


of land, or Hr: and ml of thoſe tr, maketh a milltir, that is, a j to Powys, which is the name of another country and prince's 
| thouſand ir, or a mile; ard that was tneir meaſure for length, | dominion, which containeth ten other cantreds, he is gone from 


which has he en uſed from that time to this day: and yer, and | one country, or dominion, to another, and the law cannot be 


for ſuperficial meaſuring, they made three hyd gromm haidd, or | executed upon him; for, he is gone out of the country. Ting, 


barley-corn length to the modvedd, or inch; ibree moduedd, or | is a counry, and containeth but one cantred; and Dyfryn Glibyd 


inches, to the palv, or hand's-breadth. ;; three alu to the /roed- | was a country, aud did contain but one cantred. And when 


vedd, or foot: four jroedvedd, of feet, to the veriau, or the |. any did go from Tegings to Din Clilyd, for to fly from the 
ſhort joke eight rroedvedd, or feet, to the mai - iau, and twelve | law, he went out trom one country to another; apd fo every 
treedwedd, or teet in the ge/eiliau ; and ſixteen troedutdd in the | prince or lord's dominion was Gwlad, or Country, to that lord 


Liriau; and a pole or 10d 10 long, that is, ſixteen feet lung, is | or prince; ſo that Gwwlad is Pagus in my judgement. Some 
the breadth pf an acre of land ; and 30 poles or rods of that | 


length is the length of an era, or acre by the law; and four 
eau, or acre, maketh a gadyn, or meſſuage ; and four of that 
tyddyn. or me ſſuage, maketh a rhandir ; and four of thoſe rhan- | parts of the country, as one lord's dominion, they conſtituted in 
diredd maketh a gavel, or tenement. or hou!t ; and four gave! | that ſaine place a Seneſcal, or Steward, and that was called in the 
maketh a treu, or townlhip; and four ev, or townihips, | Britiſh tongue Swyddeg, that is, an Officer; and the lordſhip 


four, or five ; as the Cantrev of Glamorgan, or Morganwy, con- 


| maketh a maenol, or macnor ; and twelve maenol or maenor, and | that he was ſleward 01,948 called Suydd, Oe, and of 


dwy dre, or two townſhips, maketh à cu, or Comot; and | thele Suyddeu were made'ſhires. And Swyd4'is an Office, be it 


tuo caumaud or Comet maketh a cantrev ur cantred, that is, a hun- great or jimall; and Swyddeg-is an Officer alſo of all lates; as 


dred rowng or townſhips: aud by this reckoning, every ty4dyn con- a Sheriff is a Savyddeg, bis Sheriffalty, or Office," and the ſhire 
taineth jour era every rhandir containeth ſixtecn erw; and every |.whereot he is Sheriff is called '$wydd ; ſo that Swydd doth con- 


garel containeth ſixty - four erw. Every tou n or townſhip contain- | tain. as well the (lire as the otfice of a Sheriff, ' a Swydd 
eth two hundred and fifty-fix ew, or acres; theie eras being fei- Amwythig is the ſhire or office of the Steward, Seneſcal; or 
tile acableland, and neither meacow, nor paſture, nor woods; for | Sheriff of Salop, &c, | 1 


there was nothing meaſured but fertile arable land, and all others |. See pp. 26, and 335 of this work. r ok Dr 
eie termed Walles. Every macnel containeth four of theſe tuwn- The greateil abd higheſt degree was Brenin, or Teyrn, that is, a 
ſtips; and every caumaud containeth fifty of theſe townſhip..; and | King; and next to him was a Tag, or a Duke; and 


every cantred a hiindied of thele townſhips, whereof it hath its next to him was a Jarll, or au Earl; and mt to bim was an 5 


name. Aud all the countries aud lord's dominions, were divided | Arglwydad, or a Lord; and next to him was a Barum, or Baron; 
by cantreds, or canirev; and to every one of theſe cantreds, comots, 


cr comtry, wa» the dominion of one lord-or prince, whether the | next to that is an Al{tud; and next to that a Caeth, which is a 
Gnulad were one canired, or two, or three, or four, or mote; 
lo that whey I iy he is gene from gau to gavlad, that ir, from. | grees, And theſe nive degrees had three ſeveral tenures of 

bas as Maerd;r, Uchelordir, Priodordir, There be allo other 


the death of 


times a canred doth contain two comets, lometimes three, oO 


taineth five comets, And.gher that the Normans had won ſome _ 


ated | and next to that is the Breir, or Uchehur, which may be called | 
macnors, tow ns, gavels, were giveniome proper nan.es. And Gwlad, | the Squire; next to this is a Gwr-eang, that is, # Yeoman; and 


Slave, and that is the meaneſt amongſt theſe nine ſeveral des 
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3 HISTORICAL Account or. 
acts of the kings and nobility were collected, and all the battles recorded by them, and expreſlly remem- 


bered in the Cerdd Voliant of ſuch noble perſons as had performed ſervices in the field, and in their coe 


Varwnad; fo that there could be no perverſion of truth, in compoſing hiſtories from three years to three 
years, There was, befides, a ſevere puniſhment inflicted by the law upon the Bards, of long impriſonment, 
loſs of place and dignity, befides great diſgrace, if any of them ſhould ſet down, for truth, but the * 


in any hiſtorical treatiſe whatſoever, 
No man deſcribed any battle but {ch as bad been an eye-witneſs thereof ; bot” ſome of the chief 1 


were marſhals of all battles : they ſat in council in the field, and were the king's or general's intelligencers 
| how the action went on; ſo that they could not be ignorant of any circumſtance, or thing, done in the field. 
They did not write of battles by hearſay, and affairs by relation, unleſs it were ſome ſudden or unex- 


| Our hiſtories were not written by a ele, that travelled no farther for his knowledge than a 


child's journey from his breakfaſt to his leſſon; nor by any monk, that journeyed no farther than from 


maſs to meat; nor by any apprentice, that had no other education than from ſhop to market; nor by any 
of low birth, condition, or calling; but by Bards nobly deſcended, barons, and fellows to lords 


and princes, King Aribur and two of his knights, Sir Tr5//an, and Sir Lambroch, were "ws as this 
| verſe teſtifies, 

© _gribur acſlun a Thryſlan, Sthe, with broked ſhield, 1 Tyſan * woo'd 1 
A Liywarch ben cyvarch an. The muſe ; but Lywarcbh was the moſt belov'd. 


The Pen-bdrdd, or Bardd Teulu, was of ſo high a vocation, that he ſat at meals next to the pen-teulu, 


(who was called princeps familia, and had ſuch reſpe and honour done unto him, that it was the office 


of the pernieulu, who was the fourth perſon of the land, to preſent the Harp to him, when he performed a 


ſong, in the preſence of the king, at the principal feſtivals of the year, Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. 


allowed a chair in the reyal palace on feſtivals, when the king and his family fat in ſtate. As a ſymbol of 
this, at the commencement of the Bards, for their graduation, their chiefeſt title was Pencerdd; and the 
head Pencerdd had a jewel in form of a chair beſtowed upon him on his creation, or graduation; which he 


wore ſuſpended from his neck by a ribband or chain. He then was called Bardd Cadririawg, which is a 


chaired Bard, and he fat in a chair in the king's houſe, or any where elſe, by virtue of his dignity as 


ſupreme Bard ; which it was not lawful for any other Bard to claim, but only the Bardd Cadeiriawg, who 


had won the chair upon diſputation openly before the king at commencement-time, or at a royal wedding, 
When the Bardd Cadeiriawy was dead, that formerly enjoyed the ſaid jewel, it was ſometimes yielded to 
the chief Bard of knowledge and worth by the others, without diſputation, (if his ſufficiency in his pro- 


feſfion was known to ſurpaſs all the reſt ; and ſo he had it pro confeſſo,) that he was the chief Bard of know- 


' ledge in that dominion. But, if any Bard whatſoever challenged to diſpute, for it, it could not be given 
him (pro confeſs :) but he diſputed for it, and thereby accompliſhed the proverb, (viz. win it and wear it;) 


for, he could not wear it, unleſs he did win it upon trial, or it was yielded unto him by all the other Bards, 


upon conviction of his pre-emigence, and ſingular knowledge and worth, above all the reſt ; for, the dignity 
of a Bard amongſt the ancient Britons was very honourable. The Bards were men of high deſcent, often 
of the blood royal, and called the kings and princes by the title of couſins and fellows, as Bliddyn Vardd 
called Llerelyn ab Jorwerth, (whom the Engliſh ſtyle Leolinus Magnus,) Prince of Cambrie, his coufin, in 


theſe verſes: 
 Collais @ gerais o gur, ac 3 e I have loſt him I loved, my kinſman and my lord; 
| Erglyw ein tram wydd, trymgwyn anwar ; Pity our dire fall; ſad and violent is our complaint. 
Collais chwe teyrn cedyrn cydvar, I have loſt fix mighty chiefs, who were one in wrath ö 
Chwe Eryr cedwyr cadr eu darpar ; 5 Six warring eagles, of irreſiſtible onſet. 
| Llewehn 'i blant blaengar — vrodorion, For Llewelyn and his ſons, a forward race, | 
ffi haelion thyrion . oer eu galar ] And. his generous grandſons, direful is our moan ! 


That was Llewehyn himſelf, and David and Gruffth, his ſons; and Owain gc b, Llewelyn, and bord, 


| the three ſons of Cre ab Llewelyn., So did Cynddeko, the great Bard, who called Madog ab Meredydd, 
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pefted fight or n; for, in all battles of moment, they were preſent, as I ſhall prove at large in 


The chief Bards were very often of the king's council; and, the chief Bard in the land was beſides 


e and pp. 12 and 14 of this work, . 
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Madog, via. 


Ovarchav im bi rad obaith 1 1 will . my 5 hopeful in en . Y 
Cyvarchav, cyvarchais { camuaith ;| 5 A hundred times have I greeted him N „ 
Tn provi prydu o viaith-eurgerd, In eſſaying poetic lore, in my language of 7 ſong, 

vn arghwydd gydymaith. To my lord and companion, 


| poem made to the ſaid Iibel, Hun he writes as follows: 


Hjd ar untro clo y cloud, Higheſt in the temple of Fon 

Er tn lluth o Ronwy Lluyd, | Is the great grey-headed Grammy: 
Poſt dievrydd, pais dryurwyd; © A Rtaunch pillar, clad in the cioſe · woven coat of Xs 
n hin-veiſtr guys yn hanuod ?: It is known that we are of the ſame ſtock as our aged chief t 
d werſog Civ diweir-ſalm, Often have he and I ſung together with the voice of mi ; 
Vim ac ev yn dolev dalm. Sweet to me is the thought. —— 


Itbel ab Nobert, of Coed y Mynydd; and Llewelyn Coch ab Meurig Hin to the noble family of Nannau, 
Neither could any mean perſon, in the time of the Cambrian kings, preſume to ſtudy the learning or pro- 

feſſion of a Bard; but, when the princes were extinct, this limitation ceaſed alſo, and men of inferior 
profeſſion to their graduation; but under the title and vocation of Prydyddion. 


or rights, endeavoured, to the utmoſt of his power, (as did all his ſucceflors, until uy the Seventh's 
time,) to deſtroy and extinguiſh both them, their fame, and antiquities 4% 


were then in being, into their proteQion ; and encouraged them to take pupils that were fit and apt for that 


decayed and worn out; ſo that they are extinguiſhed amongſt us. 


The Prydyddion, or Poets, at this time, likewiſe are of no eſtimation, for divers a; : 1 did the 
Bards continue their records, ſince the law was extinguiſhed by the death of the princes, whoſe acts they 
were bound to preſerve ; ſo that there is no hiſtory written by them fince the death of Llezwelyn ab Gruffyth 
ab Llewelyn, the laſt Prince of Cambria; for, they had no princes of their own to ſet forth their acts, and 
all the worthy acts of the Welſh, ſince the death of their princes, and their annexation to the crown of 
England, were all aſſumed by the Engliſh kings, under whom they ſerved as ſubjects: thus all the actions 


Fig ſaith ; 
« Hos ego verſicwes fal, talit alter bonrery 
« Sic vos non vobis,” &c. 


of the Tri Chou, and part of the antiquity of Britain, I intend to write concerning the ſame, ſo that it may 


as the foundation of a greater work hereafter, which muſt have its chief dependance upon this book ; and 
therefore, before I enter upon that of antiquity, which treateth of the acts and deeds of the Kings, and 


language a 
See p. 38 of this work: and Warrington 7 „ Hip of Wales, Eberts awho fried A.D. 1 601 1, by William 


3 Hail, Bards triumphant, born in ee er days. Cae Dd, 1 4 . in N, * a * 
2 ſeems able, * the n e of the three — vf the tr anſlators yu * 
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| the Prince of Powye, his lord and fellow, or fellow-lord, » his . made in commendation of the 111 


And, in like manner, Jolo Gocb claims kindred with It bel ab Robert, of Coed F "OO Tang, in + bl 5 


Thus we find, that the ancient Bards, in the time of the kings and princes, were their kinſmen ; and 1 
the following age, after the princes, they were a-kin to the nobility of the country; as Jolp Gdch to 


birth, having good qualities, were admitted to ſtudy the ſcience of the Bards, and to proves! in their 


At this time the nobility and barons of Wales received ſuch old Bards, after the genth of the princes, as 


profeſſion, and gave them all their ſtipend rights, privileges, and entertainments, as fully as when the law : 
was in force *, But now, alas! the great knowledge of the Bards, their credit and worth, are altogether 


and deeds of the Cambrians were drowned under the Engliſh we, and e 5 1 pe iſo banner; as 


As for the acts of ſome of our countrymen, fince the reign of our r.princes, I will (God willing !) ED EF 
time, and in another place, ſet them forth. And, in reſpe& to the language of the Britons, as that is one 


be more eafily read and perfectly underſtood. I ſhall then proceed to the hiſtory of the kings of Britain, ' - 
and Cambria, as I have found it in ſome of our ancient books; one whereof I have ſet forth, at this time, 


Princes of Britain, and Cambria, I will begin with the foundation of grammar, and treat of the letters ang 
characters with their true and 25 ſound, tone and accent thereof, as they are n our i ol: 
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After the diſſolution of the ancient government of Cambria, and the reduction * under Edward . 
the Firſt, that monarch, not reſpecting the honour nor the dignity of the ancient Britiſh laws, antiquities, 
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OS TTCILAE BLOSSOMS 
= Or, EPIGRAMMATIC 8TANZAS', and PASTORALS. 


| 4 On themes alternate now the Srwaing recite ; 
« The Mu/ct in alternate themes delight,” 


Frs E have been tranſmitted to us by oral tradition from time immemorial, and ſtill are the domeſtic 

A. and colloquial Poetry of the natives of Wales; a people uncommonly awake to all the impreſſions of 
« Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling train 1 
„Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain.“ Pope, 


The memorial verſes, which in the time of Cæſar * were never committed to writing, and which the 
Druidical Diſciples employed ſo many years in learning, were Pennillion, conveyed in that moſt ancient 
"metre called Englyn Mikor. I b . | 1 

When the Bards had brought to a very artificial ſyſtem their numerous and favourite metres, thoſe which 

they rejected 9 were left for the dreſs of the Ruſtic Muſe, the Auen of the multitude, When Wales became 
an Engliſh province, Poetry had been generally diffuſed among the lower claſſes of the people. From that 

period they forgot their ſormer favourite ſubjects of war and terror, and were confined to love, and the 
paſſions which are nearly allied to it, of pity and of ſorrow; ſo theſe ſort of Pennillion were naturally 

retained, and admired, on account of the tender beautics contained in them. „„ 
Ta length, towards the reign of Queen Eizabeth, the conſtitutional ſyſtem of the Bards became almoſt 

extin&t in Wales » and the only Poetry that ſurvived was poured forth in unpremeditated Pennillion 
; arout.d the hearths of huſbandmen, and in the cots of ſhepherds, What contributed to keep alive, under. 
' every diſcouragement of foreign oppreſſion, the poetical vein of the Welſh peaſantry, was their primitive 
ſpirit of hoſpitality ** and ſocial mirth ; which aſſembled them to drink mead, and ſing, and dance, around 
the harmony of the Harp, Crwth, and Pipes; and what has preſerved from very diſtant times many f 


i 


7 The word Pennill is derived from Pen, a Head: becauſe 
theſe tangas f well exten p?'e from, and were freaſnred in, the 
Head, without being committed to paper. Pennill may allo 
and a brief bead, ot lite /ubjedt. % 

* co Cuſar's Commentwies: De Bello Gallico, lib. VI. cap. 13. 

0 44 I rhai hbynny mali teftun i'r Brirdd i ganu arno, naill ai 


ago, I revived this ancient cuſtom of the congreſs of the Bards: 
I grve a medal to the beſt Poet; a medal to the beſt Singer with 
the Harp; and ano her for the beſt collection of Pennillion ; which 
meeting was held at Corwen, in Meirionerh/fhire., Since that time 
it has been continued annually at different towns in North Wales: 
viz. at Bala, Dolgelley, St. Aſaph, Lanruſt, and at Denbigh. 


. men 8 aul union, Cywydd, neu ryw un o'r pedwwar | Theſe meetings have lince been judiciouſly patronized by the 
Maur ar hugain at nid mewn Dyri”, Carol, neu ryw wael yerddi, | Gwuyneddigion Society ; and by ſome few of the gentry of Wales. 


Witten | v Jav% ab Dexvi, 


rhat ni un win gan y priv weirdd gyn gymmaint ai ervbaoyll. o 
2% % wad os A4 24 pow ran, iddynt.”” Stutud Gruttudd 
ab Cynan, yngnylch cadw Eiſteddvod, And fee pp. 28. and 35. 

This proves that Pennillion were then frequently compouled 


and admired, 


— 


here have been meetings of the Bards held in different parts 
a Elizabeth, although, perhaps, not 


v 


of Wales, fince the rein 0 


2b by royal proclamation, One Eifeddved was held at Caermarthen 
ib 


out the year 1460, Anwvher Efeddvedd was held in 1575, under 


the addpices of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke Another was 


held at Nr, Colts, in >outh Wales, in 109 1, wider the aut ho 

rity of Sir Kichard Bat. Another was held at Aachya//aith, in 
Atgomery tire, about the year 17003.and an account « it wos 
Another meeting wis beld at Ira 
Tua, in Glamrganfbine, alt the year 1730, under he ſate- 


* Munificeuce they elteem beyond a | virtues ; and the 


Likewile, we held a Gor/edd, Tribunal-meeting, or Supreme Con- 


greſs of the Bards of the Iſle of Britain, according to the ancient 
lot m of a Druidical Afembly, for the ſake of recovering Drui- 
dical Tony, and tardic Learning. This meeting was held 
on  Primroſe-hill; near London, September 22, 1792. Ard the 
chief Druid, Bards, and Otydd, were Mr. Edward Wiiliams, 
Mr. D. Samwell, Mr. William Owen, and myſelf, The meet- 
ing is to be continued, See ſome account of it in the Gentle- 
_ Magazine, vol. LXII. p. 950. Sce alſo pp. 38. 40. of this 
OK, | | 
„ Among this people there is no beggar to be found: the 
houſes of all a e bpen tor the welco ne reception of all ny, 
ius 
hoſpitality is fo well unileritood, that the ceremony o oftcring 
Wertainment © ſtrangers, aud of atking it, is here unknown.” 


tion of the late Loyd Chancellor Talbot, „about ix years | Ci adus Cambrenfis. | 
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Poets; when Cdr's, or Mufical Bands, were OF _ _ and when their children learnt from 


 feſtivity*, ** Even at this day ſome vein of the ancient minſtrelſy ſurvives amongſtour mountains. Numbers 


or modern compoſitions. 


their Needle dien ſhould ever fail them, they have invention to compoſe ſomething pertinent and proper for 


of them amorous, which, from the nature of the ſubject, are beſt preſerved. They continue finging with- 


ſelves with Metre, Mufic, and Mead. 


5 35. g. of this wor k. 
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the old Engliſh ſongs, which have been a thouſand times repeated, ſtill continue to pleaſe; while + 
lullaby of* the day is echoed for a time, and is then.configyed to everlaſting oblivion, - The metres of theſe 
ſtanzas are various; a ſtanza containing from three to nine verſes; and a verſe conſiſting of a certain number 
of ſyllables, from two to eight. One of theſe metres is the Triban, or Triplet another the Awad! Gywydd, 
or Hen ganiad, The memorial Ode of the ancient ſtrain ; another, what in Engliſh Poetry would be called 
the Anapæſtic. There are ſeveral kinds of Pennill metres, that may be adapted and ſung to moſt of the 
following tunes; and ſome part of a tune being occafionally converted into a ſymphony. One ſet of words 
is not, like an Engliſh ſong, confined to one tune, but commonly ſung to ſeveral. 

The {kill of the pennill: ſingers in this is admirable. According to the metres of their penilfon, they 
ſtrike into the tune in the proper place, and conduct it with wonderful exactneſs to the ſymphony, or the cloſe, 
While the Harp to which they fing is perhaps wandering in little variations and embelliſhments, their fing- 
ing is not embarraſſed, but true to the fundamental tune. This account explains the ſtate of our Mufic and 
Poetry, deſcribed by Giraldus as they exiſted in his time; when the Welſh were a natjon of Muſicians and 


their infancy to ſing in concert. * 

In his time it was uſual for companies of young men, who "Boa no > profit but that of arms, to enter 
without diſtinction every houſe they came to. There they. enjoyed the free converſation of the young 
women, joined their voices to the harmony of the Harp, and conſumed the day in the moſt animated 


of perſons of both ſexes aſſemble and fit Ahn the Harp, finging et 9 or ſtanzas, of ancient 
„„ «i livin aghiny they introduce 
N e pleafing ſong, and waken raptures high ; 
No voice exempt, no voice but well ay * | 
** Melodious part,” | ; 


« The young people uſually begin the night with dancing; and, when they are tired,” aſſume this Han | 
of relaxation. They alternately ſing, dance, and drink, not by hours, but by days and weeks; and mea- 
ſure time only by the continuance of their mirth and pleaſure. Often, like the modern Inproviſatori of 


8 


tab, they ſing extempore verſes; and a perſon, converſant in this art, readily produces a Pennil] oppoſite _ 


to the laſt that was ſung,” Many have their memories ſtored with ſeveral hundreds, perhaps thouſands, of 
Pennillion , ſome of which they have always ready for anſwers to every ſubje@ that can be propoſed ; or, if 


the occaſion. The ſubjects afford a great deal of mitth: ſome of theſe are jocular, others ſatirical, but moſt | 


out intermiſſion, never repeating the ſame ſtanza, (for, that would forfeit the honour of being held firſt of the 
ſong,) and, like nightingales, ſupport the conteſt through the night. The audience uſually call for the tune: 


ſometimes a few only ſing to it, and ſometimes the whole company. But, when a party of capital ſingers 
aſſemble, they rarely call for the tune; for, it is indifferent to them what tune the Harper plays. Pariſhes 


| are often oppoſed to pariſhes; even counties contend with counties; and every hill is vocal with the chorus 4,” 


In theſe rural uſages, which are beſt preſerved i in the mountainous counties of Meirionydb and Caernarvon, 15 
we have a diſtant pleafing glimpſe of ancient innocence, and the manners of a golden age, emoying them: 


Mannau moyn am win a dd, 1 5 11 See golden a fruitful of golden n 
Tannau miuſig tin maſtuedd Is | 4 With joy and love triumphing, and fair truth.“ 


Whoever conſiders the unaffected ſenſe and unadulterated paſſions conveyed in theſe fine little pieces of 


. antiquity—ſentiments which all would bope, but few are able, to imitate—together with the ſweet and 


ſoothing air of our muſical compolitions, which are moſtly in the Lydian meaſure, will not wonder. that, 


* Cambrie Deſcriptio, cap. 12 and 13. See alſo and | Hiſtory informs us that * Solomon's wiſdom excelled all the wiſ- 
Fer, Pp. 29 | dom of the Eaſt, &, he ee, 3500 Proverbs z and his Songs 
were a "ws Hi Book * gr, e 1 F 


* See Lord Lytrelton's Him of Henty II. vol. IT. p. See Fouts owner 
; 7 1 C 


3 This cuſtom pen to haye been 5 early ; 3 
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„„ in DN „ 
like our national proverbs, they have been ſo. long preſerved by tradition, that the ſame ſtanzas are temem- 
bered in all the counties of Wales, and that the natives are ſo enamoured with them as to be conſtantly 
chanting them whenever they meet with a Harp, or a Crwth. Nor will he blame my preſumption, when, 
for an effuſion of tender ſimplicity, I place them in competition with the affecting tales of the Scots 
Ballade, and the delicate «p94 of the Greek Epigrams. | 15 e 

dee « From words ſo ſweet new grace the notes receive; 
* And Mufic borrows help, ſhe uv'd to give.“ 


T_T - bum 


Mun yew lin, a main ye als, = | Beauteous in form the Harp appears, | 
Dehn varnais newydd; = Its muſic charms our raviſh'd ears; 3 
Haedd-? gldd, am vid yn uuyn, Leſs varied ſtrains awake the grove, = 
Hi y4;zw lhwyn Hawenydd: Peill'd with the notes of ſpring and love: : 
Ve ddaw'r adar yn y man, Hither the Muſes oft ſhall throng, © 5 | 2 
_ T diwnio dan i denydd! ; I.nſpire the theme, and ſwell the ſong ! „ | 
Hardd ar Verch yw Ilygaid dd, »Tis Man's to conquer, fierce in arms, : 
 Hardd ar Vib yu bld yn by, Woman prevails by gentle.charms; oY 
Hardd ar Varch yw pedrain lydan, Firm vigour marks the generous Steed, 5 
Hardd ar Vilgi yw myn'd yn vuan | And lightning wings the Grey-hound's ſpeed. 1 
f o Beep a 418 irs From wake to wake, from plain to plain, ; | : 
e tea The curious ſwain may rove z | ; 

4 A perfect Nymph he ſeeks in vain, 
ey ory OW Oy, To meet his conſtant love : ; 
1 01 fa 4 Frequent and fair, like ſaplings tall, : 

1 Ane e j ö | ; Whole bevies throng around ; : 
1 . * ie dertoen deg, But ah! what ſapling of them all, 5 
a My TW A Without a flaw is found! | | 
rn Sir Von y mae ſuo taunau: In Mnd's iſle, melodious notes reſound, 
Ii Nyffryn Clwyd mas coed avalauz; In Chuyd's rich vale, nectareous fruits abound j . | 
Tn Sir Flint mae t4n i mduymno, 5 2 verdant tract conceals the uſeful ore, 3 
A lodes landeg i chovleidio | | uch for its minerals fam'd, for lovely women more. 1 


* Every language has peculiar beauties. The though and words of theſe Pennillion are ſo uncommonly fimple and expreflive, 
that I do not preſume to offer the annexed Engliſh flanzas as an adequate tranflation, but merely (for hs lake of the Engliſh 
reader) as an imperfect ſketch and idea of them. At the ſame time, 1 muſt not omit my grateful acknowledgements to the Rev. 
James Lambert, and the Rev. R. Williams, of Vron, for their poetical aſſiſtance in ſeveral of the following Engliſh verſes, 


| Few have been ſo happy in the conciſe ſlyle of writing as my countryman Mr. John Owen, of Plat Di, Llanarmon, near Pwllbeli, 
| Caernerven/bire, the noted Epigrammatiſt, and Poet N. 8 rn tbr who died A, D. 54 and. was buried in dt. 
Paul's Cathedral, London he wrote ſeveral books of Latin Epigrams, which are much adwired for their brevity, and Retling wit. 


e Ho does the little Epigram delight, wm 
. „And charm us with its miniature of wit! . | * 
1 „While tedious authors give the reader pain, 
„ Weary his thoughts, and make him toif in vain 
„When in leſs volumes we more pleaſure find; „ 
. And what diverts,” till beſt informs the mind.“ Talden, 
\ | | | | 
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80 WELSH 8 o N N 'E 7 6. „„ 
, Alban i» 1 8 . 
Tro yma d'wyneb venaid uin, „ lovely Gan; be good and kind; 
A gwrando ar guyn dy gariad ; And liſten to thy lover's pray'r; 1 
| Gron nad oes un ndb yn vyw- FE Poull well I know, there's none ſo blind, 
No ſercha lito 9 1 8 0 N But muſt adore my charming fair. 
*R 1 yma val y gweli, 5754 35 | Deſpiſe me not for being poor, 7; CITE 4 
Heb na chyvoeth na thylodi ; „„ I am not very rich, tis true 
Os meiddi gyda mi gyd-vydio, v7 | But if thou canſt my lot endure, * 5 
Di gei ran or vuchedd bonnoꝰꝛ 2 Il hall be rich enough in you! 
Llun y Dehn, lan y tannau, „ 5 3 The Harp in Howtl's arms reclin'd, | 
| Llin Cyweirgorn aur yn droidu; fo | Warbles reſponſive to his mind; 
Tan ei vyſedd O! na vaſai What joys would thrill this raviſh'd breaſt 
Lian vy nghalon union innau / | 80 to his manly boſom pteſi! 


Dy hw, dy lin, dy law, dy Hod, 5 | Thy colour, ſhape, thine eye, thine hand, 
Dy wn dig, auh yſgavn droediad,  *- Thy nimble ſtep, and witcbing ſmile; 
Dy lais muyn ath barabl tawel, 9 Sweet voice, ſoft ſpeech, my life command, 
Am peryglodd am wy boed ll I... nicks did my life beguile! „„ 
Blodeu vltyddhn yw v? Ameylyd 5 „ | ; My love's the bloſſom of & year, 
FR Ebrill, Mai, Mehevin, hevyd; . © The ſummer months in her appear; 
bY Llewyrch haul yn t'wynnu ar gyſgod, - - _ » * The ſhade enlightens as ſhe paſſes, 
Fe A gwenithen y genethod, . | . She is the gem of charming laſſes. 
f Dod dy law ond wyd yn coeli, If doubtful of my at; you fland, 
| a Dan vy mron, a gwilia nriiuvo; wt 1 Place on my breaſt your lovely hand ** 
1 Ti get glywed, os grwrande wi, d Vet gently touch; nor aid the ſmart _ 9 
; Sn y galon vdch yn.torril . That heave my fond Expiring bent! 1 
a Owl! vy nghalon, torr os torri, 3 | 45 O O break at once, my heart, in twain, 5 
| | Paham yr wyd yn dyval boeni I 0 Nor pine with flow unceaſing pain: „ 
| Ac yn darvod bob *n yebydig, „„ Nor thus with gradual woes decay, 1 
Val id gids ar lechiuedd llit bring As ice eon mountains melts . | . 
| Er metyned gwallt ei phen, 3 What though the a of her _; 
| Gwybydaed Gwen „ ; May with the radiant gold compare, 
Lliw'r ewynz 3 The charming maid ſhould ar . 
Vod llawer groreiddin ehwerw n 'r ardd, Ihuhat many lovely flowrs that riſe . . 
Ac arno hard + © © + | From bitter root, and ſcent the arch E 
„„ a To, vie. OL VETS e TORY?! MR I WE 
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Groyn tu byd yr adar geoylliton How happy is the wild. fow!'s ſtate ! 

Huy gant vyn d i'r van y unn: To the ſea, or mountains flying; 
Maibiau hr nur, ac weithiau ir nymdd, True and conſtant to its mate, 

A vod adrev yn ddigerydd. Free and bappy, Ow dying. 
Bln yw cars yma ac acc, A mighty pain to love it is, 
Bla bod bib, y blinder huonmo : And 'tis a pain, that pain to miſs: 


Ond or blinderau, blina blinder, 
Chr anivyr, caru yn over! 


n Haved Ney r Gag ni chin, 
On llais y vrin 
$ydd amla ; 1 | 
Pan vo hi-deeca, ym mbob tir, 
n "mn wir | 
N ara. 


Moithiau yn brudd, ag weithiau yn lauen, | 
 Weithiau a golud, mithin ag angen; 
 Wiithian ag aur, at arian ddigon; 


Weithiau yn brin-o ddthr yr avon! 
_ DO 


But, of all pains, the greateſt pain, 
It is to love, and love in vain. 


—ů — 
Rhaid i gha gadw ei gahan, a In his lone cell the miſer ſtays; ; 
 Rhaid i icuenęllid dorri allan The young man walks abroad, and plays: 
 thd y' nidd nan rhaid i minnau, And I, till death my paſſport brings, 
Ganlyn muynion nen dannau. Muſt ſound the harp's extended n 
—ů — 
Athoyd ſreb ſydi lite uy muyvron, | My heart's the feat of fond defires 
Tamuwydd cariad ydyw'r galon ; Affection fans the gentle fire; 
Ar tdi hwnne, byth ni ddervydd, And conſtancy augments the flame 
Tra parhlo ddim o'r tamoydd ! That burns cternally the ſame! 
A ffyddlondeb yt r meginau What wonder then, my throbbing breaſt 
Hdd yn chwythu 'r t4n i gynnau, Is with ſuch inward heat poſleſs'd ? he 
A maint y gurl: nid rhyvedd gweled, Whence all the melting paſſions riſe, 
YT dur yn berwi, dros vy llygaid! And burſt i in torrents from my eyes. 
 Hawdd yu iwedyd dacew'r Wyddva 7 ſpeak of Snowgdon's head, ſublime, 
Mad vir drofdi ond yn ara; 1s far more eaſy than to climb: 
Hawdd i'r idch, a vo n ddiddolur So he that's free from pain and care 
Bert'r cldv gymmeryd cyſſur. May bid the fick a ſmile to wear, 


From Eluy far, the Cuckoo ſings, 

And ſuns adorn the ſky ; 

But there the Raven ſlaps his wings, 
And owe eternal lie! 


. 
( * 
8 L 0 
» P * 
+ 


Sometimes grave, and ſometimes merry ; 
Sometimes rich, and ſometimes needy ; 
Sometimes ſtor'd with gold and ſilver, 
Sometimes ſcant of river water, 
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Pal y gallai Y Vun gael gueled © Then might ſhe ſee, angelic fair, 


M bu verch ericed gan laned, . . There never was a maid ſo fair, 
NM bu verch erioed gan wynned, © | T ̃öbere never was ſuch ſhape and airs. 


| 4 chan amled yn q Nan, Nor more common in church-yards to bury the dame, : 
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Mi diymunais, vil o weithiau, e of; tniniporch, have! fad, . „ 
Va vy mron 0 wydr golau, | Oh! that my breaſt of glaſs were made PK Tg, 98 


Vad y galon mewn caethiwed. „„ 98 her charms have kindled there! | 1 ; 7 — 


* 


4 1 


Ni bu nib o verched dynion, 720 55 There never was of woman kind, 7 ; wo | ns 
Ntt ns hon i dorri aun. VV ſuited to my mind. MEH top Vat 
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rum yw'r plum, a thrum yw'r cerrigs 5 Bad and heavy aks the „une 


Trom y calon pob din unig: 5 | On the lake's ſmooth ſurface thrown ; 


 Trymma peth dan haul a lleuad, : Man oppreſs d by ſorrow's weight 


ban iach, lie byddo cariadu( © Sadly fioks beneath his fate: 
e > 4 Baut the ſaddeſt thing to tell, FE 
Is to love, and bid farewell :!: 7 2 


Fd 
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Gwych gan gern yn ei u.. G the wiſer o'er will bu, 4 at 
Glywed fibn y troellau n nyddu!l His wealth to ſee augmenting und: 
Gwych gan innan Duty a drycho, But that's gay and pleaſes me, 


Chued fibn y tannau n titunio ! 1 When notes agree vith voices crown'd q 4 


Ho, Wild o'er the main the tempeſt flies, & | : „ = 
os „ The radiant ſun deſerts the ſłies; . %% ò — 
Gwynt ar var, a haul ar vynydd, Grey ſtones the naked heath — log oold 

Cerrig Ilavydion yn lle coedydd; A 5 And loud and piteous howls the ſtorm 4 „ 


4 gubylanod yn lle dynion, „ Shrill ſcreams, the hungry gulls between , 5 


Och Duw pa vodd na thorrai 'nghalon / | And deſolation blaſts the ſcene. 1 a 
| | | What heart ſuch terrors can endure, __ 3 
Save in thy aid, my God, ſecure! - 2 „ 


* 


Maze gan anled ny varchnad, „ As oft in the market the ſkin of the lamb 
Groen yr Oen, a chroen y Ddavad ; As the {kin of the wether is ſeen : 


Gladdu r Verch, ea Wl 1 "+. 1 "Than Far daughter of ne FTF 


Md f ardd i dri puyſ, |... For my breaſt a noſegay chufng g | 
Gwrthod lavant, gurt bod lil, IS Every fragrant flower refufingz - - : 6% 
Gurtbod mintys, a rbdt cocbion, | I paſs'd the lilies, and the roſes, - —— 


| Dewis puyſi o ddanad! poet binn, And of the nettle an 1 . 3 ͤ 


# * Alluding to.the choice of a wife, 
8 
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ik 0 re 1. | „ 
Cas in nd, na vawn mor happus, 
Tn y Ha, a chael i , © 
Mi ddiuiſium o flaen cyvoeth, 

 Lindid prjd, 4 chariad perffaith ! 


2. 
Ve gair cyvoeih ond cynnilo, 
Vs gair bir ond talu n dan; 
Vs gair glendid ond ymovyns | 
Nj chair mwynder, ond gan 1 88 


Jo 
Rhyunn fl! a Rlyuun eto! 
Ac am Ryuum r wy'n myvyrio! 
Pan un drymma'r nds yn eyſtu, 
Ve ddaw Rhywun, ac am deffry/ 


- 


* 
- 


| And faithful love's fincere embrace. 


# 


1. 
From pleaſure's univerſal 4 


Nor wealth, nor power, my heart implores; 


But beauty's fair, ingenious face, 


a 2. 35 
Beauty, too venal, may be hir'd, 
And land be purchas'd, wealth acquir d; 
But happineſs that ne'er was bought 
Muſt in One fair one's arms be ſought. | 


* 8 
Some Fair there is, ſome choſen Fair, | 
Whoſe charms, my conſtant thought and care, 
My ſleeping breaſt too keenly move, 
And wake me from the dreams of love. 


WA IA WA Idea 


Os collal i vy nghariad lan, 
Mas bran i vran 

_ . Tarbwh; 5 
Mrib ei bbdd y bo hi byw, | 
Ag 'wllys Duw 
Ii 


Ni chan Clg ddim amſer gaua', 
Ni chan Telyn heb ddim tannaus 
Ni chan Calon hawdd ich wybod 
Pan vo galar ar ei guad , 


Clywais ddadwrdd, clywais ddwndrio, 
Clyzwais ran or lid yn beio ; | 
Erived ni chlywais neb yn datgan, 

Var oi bynod veiau ei bunan! 


Should I loſe my faireſt love, 


For a dove there's ſtill a dove 
Somewhere or other to be found; 

At heart's-caſe may ſhe ever be 

Whatever heav'n deſigns for me, 
May ſhe in peace and joy abound ! 


. 


In wintry months the Cuckoo will not ſing ; 
Nor will the Harp reſound without a ſtring z 


With one bright thought the boſom cannot glow, / 


Oppreſs'd by grief, and overcome by woe. 


Whiſpers I've heard, and harſh report, 
And half the world reprove the reſt, 

But none in all this vaſt reſort 
Who much of their own faults confeſt. 


* 
* . j 
* 


Gwell na 'r gufn yw 'r Md ptr bidlid, 


Died Beirdd yr bin Vrulaniaid; 


Gwin a bair ynvydrwydd cynnen, 
Ond yn y Mida mas dawn yr Awen! 


mn bln ac yn luonge, 5 yn gall ac yn fu, 
IX merched ) n gira, a minnau ar yr di; 


Pam y. mas 'r miibion i'm gweled mor wael, 


A minnau gan laned a merched y n ca 


FE 


% 


The men will be courting, tho” me they deſpiſe, 
Young women and old, both the fooliſh and wiſe ; 


On Mead. 


Nectar of bees, not Bacchus, here behold, 
Which Britiſh Bards were wont to quaff of old; 


The berries of the grape with furies ſwell, 
But in the honeycomb the Muſes dwell ! 


See alſo page 41. 


Ah, why am I doom'd to eſcape their fond view, 


When I am as fair as the Nymphs they purſue? 
1 e Caniad 
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WELSH. 


Cmiad 5 Gle Viringdd * 


Er 3 5 das Ar, 


O lawnder, glewder . 5 


O gur da, a giojr i'w drin, 


A gwin ar vin avonydd : 

Goreu bir, a gortu buyd, 

A ramwyd i Veirionydd, - 
2. 


Da yqyw'r gaith, rhaid d weyd y gur, 
Ar vryniau iir Veirionydd, 


Golwg oer Or givaela gatun; 


| Mae hi etto'n llawn llawenydd 5 


Puy ddiſgwyliai' canai r Gog, 
Mewn mawnog yn y mynydd ? 
3. 

Proy ſydd lan o bryd a gwedd, 
Ond rhyvedd mewn pentrevydd ? 
Puy ſy mbob hyſwiaeth dda, 
Yn gwhom gyd d i gilydd? 
Pwy fy*n ymyl diuyn vy ngho' ? 
Morwynion bro Meirionydd. 

. 
Glan yw'r gleifiad yn y Ihn, 
Nid ydyw hyn ddim newydd; 
Clan yw'r vronvraith yn ei thy, 
Dan danu ei hadenydd : 
Glanach y, 0s d'wedai 'r gwir, 
Wh tir Meirionydd. 

Par 

4 yw gan adar bqd, 
Eu rhyddid byd y coedyad ; 
Anwyl yu gan vahan laeth 
Ei vammaeth, odiaeth ddedwydd, 


Ob! ni ddywedwn yn vy myw, 
Mor anuyl yw Meirionydd. 


6. 


Mroyn yw Ten o vewn ty, 


Lie byddo Teulu dedwydd ; 
Pawb 4'i bennill yn ei gꝛurs, 


Heb ſon am hurt y cybydd: ' 
 Muyn y can, o ddeutu r tdn, 


Maorwymon glin 5 


Te. 
Er bod vy 3 mewn huven bjd, 


In rhodio hyd y guledydd, 


rn cael pleſer mir a thir, 

Ni chav yn wir mor llonydd; 
Myned adre' i mi fy raid 
Mae'r Enaid ym Meirionydd. 


* This ſonnet is the compoſition of the late Lewis Morris, rr and was tranſlated aaa Ih of Ca Gal, | 
N. 
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The cvexoo $ Song: to wagen. 


- Whate'ss I've PI 8 4 


Wbere fruitful climes abound 
Of ſocial youths, and ſtreaming jars, 
When mirth and wine go round? 


All theſe are only found complete, 
In fair Mervitia s ſweet retreat. „ 


Mervinia's rocks pen i are ſeen, 


To threaten want and dearth , 
Cold and barren, void of green, 
Vet full of joy and mirth 


Who thinks the nightingale to hear 


On mountains N all the * 
3. 


Where greater beauty can yoo find 4 


Each villager has charms ! 


Diſeretion's to the houſewife join'd, 


The pleas'd beholder warms : 
In thee, Mervinia, dwell the fair, 
Who rule all yy or cauſe deſ pair EL 


How bright's to falmon in the fiream 1 
How beautiful the thruſh! 


Wich wing expanded ſeems to gleam, 


All ſpangling in the buſh ; 
And yet how far the maids excel, 
Who in Mervinia's valleys dwell ! 


DS f 
As ſweet as to the feather'd kind, 
To range through every grove; 


As ſweet as to the infant. mind, 


To ſip the milk they love: 


Could I, I would explore to thee, 


How ſweet, Mervinia, thou rt to me. 
on 

O tuneful Harp ! melodious ſound ! 

When friends united are; 


The odes alternately go round, 


_Unthinking of the miſer's care. i 


"How ſweet their voices round the fire, 


When fair Mervinians } 977 the ho | 
7. 
Although i in pleaſure's s maze I'm loſt, 
And range new joys to find; 
Command what ſeas, and land, can boaſt, . x 
| Uneaſy' s ſtill my mind: 
To thee, Mervinia, I'll return, 
My foul for thee doth ever burn. 


- 
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M to ufs r Herod Low, . 
Er bd yn drom vy fiurna; | 
Mi gdv mus ganu calvge, 

He viſt ar vainge y fimnat ; 
Ac ond odid dyna 'r van, © 
YT byddav dan j beraw. 


Rhaid i bawh newidio Hd, 
Vi uhr pol abud angall ; 

Pa watth mar o gariad pur, 
Na marw o ddolur arall ? 


Ac adail o Make 55 

A thyn y glau ewig i glywed y 04 
Anuid yn Hdalon, 
Guſanau 1 gyſonion, 
Tan dirion coed irion cadeiriog. 


* 


* , 


The ſtage of life we all muſt leave, 


What though the journey's long I trow, 
Yet hence to Havod Lom I'll go; 
There chanting many a tunefvl fit 


Safe in the chimney-corner ſit, 


And, haply, on that happy fill, | 
The morn 's return ſhall * me ſill, 


And death will yield us caſe ; 
As well may love our breath bereave 
As ſome more ſlow diſeaſe. 


0 | 


Now the twining arbour rear, 


Now the verdant ſeat prepare; 

And wooe thy fair and gentle love 

To hear the Cuckoo in the grove : 
Through the ſmiling ſeaſon range, 

And with faithful lips exchange 
Mutual kifſes with the maid, 
Seated in the folding ſhade. . 


* 
* 
* « 
* 


o/ vargluydd Date eyvion, pa buth fl i ach br, 
41 dringo pob cangen, o'r bon bydy brig ? 


TY brighn ſydd uchel ar codum fydd vawr, 


Ve geir eich cumpeini, pan ddelech i lawr ! 


Ye Gods! is it poſlible you ſhould intend, 

With courage undaunted this tree to aſcend ? 

The branches are lofty, the falling is ſore, 

Your former acquaintance may ſee you once more ! 


* 4 5 


D'acew Luyn o vedio gleifion, 

Daccuꝰr Lluyn /n torri 'ngalon ; 
MA am y llwyn yr wy'n ochneidio, 

Ond am y Verch a welais ynddo / 


” * 
; . 
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Ond ydyw byn ryvedded, 

Vod dannedd merch yn darved ; 
Ond tra bo yn ei genau chuyth, 
N adderoydd 25 mo'i N 


* 


4 


- Pennill ar y 0 Gorchymmyn. 


Hs 0 bump, riv aur borth, 
+7 mogel y ſaith magl feorth; 
A grena 'r Dig yu thr di-warth, _ 
A dds i Nv,  dewis nerth, R. Cain, 


| A min rbodio enden eghoys, 
Lie 'r cedd amryw gyrph yn gorphwy: ;.. 
Dou vy nhbroed wrih vedd vy 'nuylyd, 
\ om * ngbalon yn * 


See where the verdant grove of birches grows, 
That grove ſo fatal to my heart's repoſe: 

Yet not for that I ſigh in ſuch deſpair, 

But for the maid I ſaw (enamour'd) there. 


A woman's charms will paſs away, 

Her eyes grow dim, her teeth decay; 
But, while ſhe breathes the vital gale, 
'Tis ſtrange her tongue ſhould never fail. 


” * * Py 


An Epigram on the Ten Commandments. 28 


Uſe well five, fly from ſeven ; 
Keep. well ten, and go to Heaven, 


+ 
NT 4 ; 
* * 
* 
* 
4 F'- 


Along the a as I ſtray d, 
Where many a mould'ring corpſe i is laid: : 
My conſcious heart its pain confeſt, 

As on my loye's green ſod I preſt! 


Dioval 
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ſteckled faces, they frequently waſh themſelves with Tanſy and 
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„„ . WER - | We | $4, BE Cn, | 
Dioval ydyt r aderyn, | | Blythe i is the bird who wings the Plain, 
Ni hau, ni vid, un gronyn ; i Nor ſows, nor reaps, a fingle grain; 


Heb ddim goval yn y * ond canu bjd y vhuyddmnl Whoſe only labour is to fing 
Through Suminer, ede , Rn; Spring. 
- 2, | | | 8 2. 
Ve vuiiy ei ſupper ben, 15 At night his little meal he finds, 
Nis gwyr ym mh/le mae i ginio; _ Nor heeds what fare may next betide, 
Dyna 'r naͤdd y mat ein byw, nn hope! The change of ſeaſons nought he minds, 


| | | | But for his wants lets Heaven provide. 
Ve eiſtedd ar y gangen, | 0 Ott on the Branch he perches gay, whe 
Gan edrych ar ei aden; Oft on his painted wing looks he, © os 


Heb un einig Jn ei god, Jn „ bod yn lawen ! And, pennyleſs, renews his lay, 
| Rejoicing in unbounded glee, 


Kin Kerniw. 4 A Corniſh Song. 
I, | EL 1. 5 85 


Pa le er ew why moaz mdz vean whit, 
Gen alaz thig bagaz bleu melyn? 

Mi a moaz a ha leath ha firra whig, I am going a milking, Sir, ſhe ſaid : 4 
A delkiow ſevi gura muzi tig . W hrige 2: make Maidens Fair 5. 


J)%%%%%%ÜÜ @ 11 | 2. 
Ka ve moaz gan a why, nx vean wölg, | Shall I go with you, my Fair little Maid, 
Gen alaz thig hagaz blèu melyn ? With your roſy cheeks and your golden hair?” 


Where are you going, my Fair little Maid, 


Gen oll an collan sirra whie, | With all my heart, kind Sir, ſhe ſaid, 
A delkiow ſevi gura mai thy ! 1 The Strawberry- leaves make Maidens Fair, 


3. | | 3. | 5 25 
Pa le r e an Bew, mz vean u whig, 


Where is the Cow, my pretty little Maid, | 
Gen alaz thig hagaz bleu melyn ? With your roſy cheeks and your golden hair b: 
En park an mow, ha firra whig, | In Parken-pig, kind Sir, the ſaid, 
A delkiow * gura muri . „„ Where nen make maidens Fair. 


THE inhabitants of Wales and Cornwwal are the only Aborigines of this iſland now remaining; both of 
which, as well as their fraternal tribe of Bretagne, in France, all ſpeak the ancient Britiſh language; allow- 
ing their dialects to be now greatly corrupted, owing to the length of time they have been ſeparated, The 
Welſh language was common to all Britain, prior to the Saxon invaſion, The natives of Cornwa!, and part 
of | Devonſhire, began to loſe their old Celtic dialuct, in the reign of Elizabeth, and is now almoſt extinct; 


although the people of Cornwal ſtill retain many of their ancient cuſtoms and diverſions ; ſuch as hunting, 


hawking, archery, wreſtling 4, hurliog 5, and finging three men's ſongs ; alſo, they uſed to perform what 
they call Chware-mirkl, miracle-play, or Corniſh Interludes *, At Redrutb, there were, till very lately, the 
evident remains of an amphitheatre, and another near the church of St. Juſt, vulgarly denominated a 
round; and the uſes of thoſe rounds anciently were to act religious and other interludes. There is a MS, 


of a Corniſh play, with an Engliſh tranſlation, in the Harleian Library : and two other Tang 85 8 in the 


Bodleian Library, NE. B. 5. 9. which contain ſeveral interludes, or Ordinalies. 


A ſimilar cuſtom ſtill prevails in Wales: when women have | 4 See Sir Thomas Parkyns's Cornid-hug Wrefller. 1 Edition, 

5 At a village called St, Clcere, in Cornwal, there are the 

Buttermilk to make them fair. remains of an ancient monument diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
* Cafar ſays, that the inland parts of Britain were inhabited | the Hurlers. See Borla py, ch Antiquities of Cornwal. © 


by Aborigines of the ſoil, Be/l. Gall. V. 16, and Dioderus Sieulus. | + * Carew's Surv ornwal, > Pe 7's &c, Lhwyd's Archaole* 


* See alſo the firſt page of this Look, and page 37). | gia Britannica, nd 2 Arc 2 Cornu- Britaanica. 


1 5 | Path 


With your roſy cheeks and your golden hair? 


. ö # 1 
* "Fs << - 


VVVß ! RG: 


Path brdv yw hav à hawdduyd; | Groeſ 'r Gzwamozn tawel eynnat ; 1 

Path brau yw ygoon jcchyd; Groeſo 'r Glg d'i lawen lavar; © 5 
1 . Path brdu yu arlan yn y proves Groeſo 'r Tt i rodio r gweinydd ; - 
. Feib brdv yw cturs yr le ngcbid | | A Gair lum ag awr lawenydd. 

IP amuylyd oedd dy ddau lygedyn, | Os ci i'r coed i dorri gwialen, 

Gon mai arian byw fydd nan; Maudiul vid yn gall vy machgen; 

Tn dy ben y maent yn chwareu Groedi ei chael, a mid iu nyddu, 

Val y ſtr ar noſwaith oleu? - Goel vid llatuer in yu methu. 

Bun edivar 14] o weithiau, Tebyg ydyw Morwyn ſerchog, 

O waith flarad gormod tiriau; | 1Vackgen dribg yn nbJ cynmydog ; - 

Ni bu erioed mor vath beryglon, A wynni vwyd? na vynnav mono: 

O waith fiarad lai na digon, Ac eite nm, mario am dano! 


Ow . 100 ar galt, 
IT wrando ar lais 


bs e Razer gie ddaeth at y rhiniog 
I'r llwyn bedw tecca erioed, Haie alex 9s amwydes 4 
Dan gyſgod lingocd ph ve dd ꝛueuda mor yſmala, 
Lane! LP Mae bi 'n r, Of daa yn eira. 
„ 4 Ddew, pa beth yw byn, | Mae "OED 40 ar vrig Pren, 
| Ni vedra nd ſyn | 4 melyn donnen iddo; 
V N thdl y mwydion dan ei gruen, 
Tu bo mdb yn utuya 'tferch, Mo'r cym'ryd poen i u ddringo . 
Ni vyn un verch | Hwnnw vydd cyn diwedd Ha. 
| Mo bono. | Debycca a fitera o ſuro. 


Tibyg ydyw'r Dehn dyner, Miuyn a min, a thra mwyn yw merch, 
I Verch wen a'i chnawd meluſber 1 A nnwyn iawn, lle rboddo ei ſerch ;; 
Wrih ei theimlo mewn cyvrinach, Lle rbo merch ei ſerch yn gynta', 
E ddaw honno Weg 1 Dyna gariad byth nid oera. 
Union peter % Mun odiaeth, 1. 5 
Yw naccdu a nroi ar umwaith ; Groae a garia vaich o gwrw, 
Gweiddi beddwch, goddev ſaimlo, Tn ei vol i vid yn add; 
D'wedyd paid; a gadael iddo! Trymma baich yw hwn o'r beichiau, 
| — — Baich ydyw o bechodau / 
Nd ass ymorol vawy am ſerch, | 5 
Na chwaith am verch naturiol; Hun yw mam y cam, a'r celwydd, „ 
Tnboͤb lis nas er hu a gan, Mirurdiur, lledrad, ac nliadruydd ; us 
An arian yn ymoroll Grona'r cryu yn wan, a'r gwan yn wannach, 
r | 7 fel an fb, r. fl yn filach | 
Pan baſſio Gubr «i ddeugain oed, 
Er bid val coed | Tra bu mi yn thr cynnes am lloches yn . 
mn deillo; Vy marnu yn ſynbuyrol ragorol a gaun; 
Ve vydd fubn goriadau'r Beda, | Trol in ynuyd a wnaetbym pan aetbym yn a, 
In peri i u Di-r4s a di- reſum, a phendrwm a fl: 
| Newidio 5 Vy amwyl gymacithion a droefon'y drych, 


Heb un gair o gellwair pe i gallent yn rhwydd, 
| Yughyſgod rhedynen hwy þ.. created o'm Cine F: 


Truban nis gwelan' Meewan wds gwjch : ; 


* 2 Tg. 


Wien e rs DAP 


Mae 'r coedydd yn gldfu, 
Mat 'r meillion o dun, 
Mae dail y briallu, 
Tn tyuu ymbob ttbyn 
Fr adar diniwed, © 
Yn lleifi gan vwwyned, 
Fu clywed, ai gweled, * 
| Merton u-. ; E. Morrits 


— > „ 


Mae 'n y * olewel ar werkh, 
Mas n Mawddoy berth i lechu; 
Mae *n Llyn-Tegid ddibr a gr, 

Mae n Llundain d yn pedoli: 
A 'n MNaſtell Dinas Bran, 

Mae ffynnon 14n i *molehi ! 


Bln yu daunſio ar bigau dir 
A blin yu car y galon ! 
 Blinach yayw colli'r Vun 

A hithau ei hun yn vodlon / 


Dervydd aur, a dervydd arian, 
Dervydd melved, dervydd fidan ; 
Dervydd p6b dilledyn belaeth, 
Etto er Hn, ni . * 


Rhajs vy ſerch ar vlodau r Dyffryn, 
A rhoes hithau ei ſerch ar yuun; 
Ve rhoes huwnmw ei ſerch ar arall, 
Pa'r un or tri / vue anghall? 
Tro yma &y wyneb, gwen tro 'n inion, 
Gida yr golug Gwen tro 'r n 
Achyda 'r galon Gwen tro 'r 'wyllys, 
T iachdu carcharor e, 


Betty bdch amy] fydd lodes Br. lan, 

Ai gunneb gwynn gtorideg, a dannedd mdn als; 1 
Hi dau lygad gleiſion, 8 dtoy- ael vel gwawn, 
Vy nghalon a'i carai pe guyddwn y comm. 


—— 


Ni bydd n bes wrts lie bydas, 1 
Ni bydd dibr beb wiybrwydd ynddo; "a 
Ni bydd vallen dda beb valau; 

Na 18 N heb dduwiol frothas. | 


Tr wy i dy garu er yn = 

Er yn Voruyn, er yn Vammacth ; 

Er yn Wraig ni vedra i beidio, 

Mi una i lai, na ib garu eto. 


— 


Och, na baun i draw ny vrong 


| 


| Darvw'r caru darvu yr cerdded, 


ſprightly witticiſm : 


«© Bum yn claddu hin 8 | 
A gododd JR vy mhen i ganwaith z 

Ac yr uy n ammeu, er ei briddo, 

Y eyvyd yn vy mben i etto .. 


Braich ymmraich a Gwen ei bron ; 
Yn od ſeinio yn gywir galon, + 
Bedair braich tan bedair bron. 


8 


Minnau glywais v6d yn rhyw-v0dd, 
Pr Byd bun wyth ran ymadrodd; 
Ac ir Groragedd anghlod iddynt, 


— 


0: collais i vy nghariad oran, 


| Colli wnelo'r coed eu eng, 
ci cdn a unelo r adar, © 


Duw a an fruyth y 2 


2 Meinir 551 ar vl, 
Di gei ragorol Gariad;, © 


| Ni thynav arnad lid y dit, 
| Ond wyt yn dewis Dywad ! 


Pedwar pur meſur miwſig 


| 4r hugain ſydd wreiſgwydd urg; 


Doechd y gwyddyd eu gan, © 


Ni wyddoſt mo'u rhinweddau. 


| — —— VH— 
N chlywai nth ag o/lev bir, 

| Ond pobl Aber-yddon 

Y rhain 4's las a geidw eu 2 

Iddihyn fannas Iynnion. 


cat. . 


— 


| Tros y mbr = wy ahh / 
| Tros y mir y mae vy'chneidion! 
Tyros y mar y mae Vanwylyd, 


Vn vy meddiul i bob munyd | 


Darvu i'r Veinir gael bodlondeb ; 
Darvu i minnau vuwru'r galar, 


Am bob ſrwrnai a rois yu over. © 


— — 


Hin d a N o'r e c e 


A Wein farmer had been ſowing 1 and, on 
his return from the field, was aſked, what he had 
been doing? upon which he returned the . 


„ 


A 
1 


rad 


Il beth y byddai brd, 


+ Ladies gldn vawr a mdny 
Dyna gan gynnes;, 

Ciia i Vin, bardd ei lldn, 
Ludi vun lodes (= 
 Truyn a gin, thy ii grin, 
En angyli. 

Lhgad main, blodaw 'r drain, 

Talcen brenhine:: 

Ni bu goes yn ein boes, 

Oi bath gan Saeſners, 

Ni bs 'riced y vath droed, | 
Ar heho Gwydacles. L. Morris, 


Chwerthjd muyalch mewn celli, 
Ma ardd, nid erddir iddi ; 
Nid llawenach ntb na bil. 


loss dy law, cei law am dani; 
Moss dy grid, cei grid 0s mynni; 
Moss dy ueddiui addwyn ffyddlon; 
Tn lle rhain, cei gorph a abalon ? 


Famoylyd benna v veun ) bd, 
A daoi di ghd a myvi; 

Ti a gei vwynder yn dy uytu, 
Os cawn gan Dduw d- oi 


T Vereb edrycho yn uwch na'r ſir 
A ollyngo ei bamſer heibio; 
Ni cheiff honno yn ei rhan, 

Ond groomed dan ei Oe! 


Main a * 5 val y a 
Berth « llun vat bardd veillionen ; 
Iq ei gwawr val bore havddyad, 
How uu ndd, holl glid y gwledydd! 


* 


Serchog iawn yto blodau 7 menſyda, 
Serchog bevyd Cin, a Chywydd : :- 
Ond y ſerch ſy'n duyn rhagoriaeth, 
Fu ſerchogrwydd mewn cym'dogaeth / 


A throi llawenydd beibio ; 
Nes buy''n ivange ac yn lion, 

 Rhov hwb ir galom cito: | 
Heb ir galon doed a du on, 
eee 
| N worth punt na chant mewn cud. 
a A 


1 abs  PENNILLION 
To the tone of Morva Rhuddlan, 


_ | Thy llunn a bod yn lomdd! 


| Ni bydd muy o zoͤn am dani. 


2 
* 


N 1. 43 3 
| Djn 4 garo Grwth, «The; TAs 
Kin nt hanedd, Can, ag Englyn 0 TR 
A gar y pethau ma tirion, © 
ow y Nev ymblith angylion. 

„ 
un as baro Din, a Chantad, 
Ni chair ynddo naws o Gariad ; 
Ve twelir bun tra bytho byw, 
Tn ds gan dan, a chd: gan Daum. 


n 


— . 
Da gan adar man y ts * 

Da gan wyn veillionog ddolfdd ; 
Da gan i brydyddu r havddydd, 


Lawer gwaith y bu vy muriad, 
Gael Telynior immi u gariad; 
Gan velyſed fubn y tannau, 
Gyd ar hwyr, a chyda 'r borau. 


0! mor gynnes mynwes Meinwen, 
O! mor wwyn yw lhouyn Meillionens 
O mor velus yw'r Cuſanau, 


. | Gyda Serch, a mwynion tiriau ” 


TT — 


Mæeynddil a maenol ag am le clyd; 
Llinos ag Eos, ag adar'a gan; 
Ni cheir 'n y mynydd ond mawnen a than. 
Ss — 
. 

| Betty vel lili ber lan, 

Dynes llaum doniau cyſſurgan ; 
'Loyw bearles Iwwys blirlan, 
Dirion a mwyn, danedd-man. 


' | | 
Geneth a bronnau gwynnion, 
I Angyles yngohuog y meibion ; 


Vy-nghywely, vy-ug balon, 


| Veindw hardd, v enaid yw bon. 


Pan vo ſeren yn rbagori, 
Ve vydd pawb ai okug arniz © 
Pan ddaw unwaith gummrul drofii, 


Pan vor haul yn Pwynnu n wreſog, 
| 7 mae cueiria gwair meillionog : 
Tn eich blodeu gwen lliw r eira, 

Y mat 'n oreu i chwithe ra. 


Gwych ydyw 'r dyſfryn, a gwenith ag jd, * 


e VI % TY MW 
Maj 1. n dune ms, T ei phrjd oi chrjd yr acth, „ : 
Anima u divyr wrando, 4 1 vreichiau gwiw yr bin a'i 1 30 
Nis gryr undyn zu y u, =  Dedwydd yw'r e „ 
Pty ydyw ing buriad etio : OBS | Cyn y delo grorts y ddl! | . 
Ac nis gun i i dda vy hun, a | 1 3 ; 
On $ouyv in i peidio. | Sidn di vun, a Sidn fydd ln, 

i — * : A Sidn hdd gyvlaum govlaidy * 4 

| * vuyn, Sidn vain, 5 | Pe cawn i Sidi rbrung braich a bim, ; 
Sidn gain, Sidn gun. . Mi was hon on ; 5 
Sidi druan hynny beno; : — 208 
'*, Sidn beraiqg lair, Sidn blredd lupus 2 voi attoch _ rich Head, 75 f 
San gymmoys imi ymgommio- ̃ | Trwy Bur ſerch, a yddlon gariad; © 
Fra bo uchet bediad bran F ; Yowch chwithau, dwy-ael weinion, 
* Mithoget Sidn yn ango' / .  4t mud 4 gar eich cal n. 
5 5 2 5 — 
Sidn liꝛvus, Sidn lawen, my nir y byddo r mynydd, 
Sidn aurbletb- benvelen; | Sydd yn cudgio Bra Meiionydd;” 5 % 
Sidn dyner ei thonen, No chawn umvaith ole am, | 
Sia irwen yw bon: 's es 4 | n ir galon dirion dorri. 
" U—— 8 | : — — 
Sidn lana 'n air. guad; , Na . ai abt hs . , ; 
Sidn pat Sin doriad, Si r dirions H . Gwyn vy nd, pe bydduon rByngdayn ; 
e | Pan vo Meinir an vy mreichiau, 3 
5 Nie wwe vu 355 . "_ | 7 gelynio# vydd y gliniau / Pal. Was Wis 
Sydd iraidd dyner aevon, *® 3s tienen, 
Ac mor velvedaidd gain-wedd gd, I dc ir ndr an wid mor eruin, 
Vel gueumdd big dy dduyuvron: Xx | Och Fr lonnau am davlu eymmin] We 
Ond qu ryvedd ty ei lim, 4 | Och ir gig na ddoe i ganu, © 
Mor galed yu dy a I un i wrth ben Ballawndy e, 
. : b | „5 FO in A. 
| Pennill, to the tune of Ar hyd y N6s. | . — wet: 
Md ai i garu vth ond bynny,-—ar hd y nts; | Lle bo carlad a | : 
Am eydymmaith evo myvi,——ar Hd y n:: | Odid vawr yn vu ma ddylir; 
Rbag i hwnnw brivio n. falsr, | Ond lle b 'r eiddigedd creulpn, ; N 
Dwyn vy mwyd oddiar vy nbrenſtur, | 7 vydd beiau "_ na digon. | f 
Dyna r e a wnaeth 0 2 2 of Hay n, oF” 4 : 1 _ A 
Cir y Cybydd wy ag . 9 75 1 Tn eg «lm E ef | 
A phwy Hdd na char ei hunan? | 4 W ee . 5 
Myvi fy n caru Merch yn a hall, | e was ok „ 
= WTR: | Gael ul TOR naturiol, 
Ag yn bychanu p6b peth arall. „ 3 1 
Llawen wbyv, @ llawen vydda , 1 | Awe inchu f 'n mhen Berwyn, 
65s boys ar dans nt 1 Lle i weled Nawer dyffryn ; © 
A llawenydd ſydd „„ 7 4. oli bar V Rennig ddiffatth, | 
Tra bwyv byw ni byddav marw. E TI wag, | f 
Mn y Bala mae hi 'n bydio, ; ide yu yn celu ab , 

Fi dwy wvron wel eira 'n lluchio; . I curio min y cur v di, : i 
Dyguon vy ngorchymyn atti, 3 5 oo Gris mator yw cars merch, 9 5 „ 
Mor ged vin ach Ivan yi! „ en m ths. ay ono * Helis 255 

. ; * 1 ; : 8 ; 7 ** 1 = 


6 g A PENNILLI9 
Mat'r Gig yn bir leverydd, Eo Ween 7 Hounds, - 1 
Ai mut yn y menſydd, + Ii y cum d febn yn ſeinio, * 55 
"A gm y nos r geeunydd, » , - + | A wna i ddyffryn union ddefrog © + + 
Dan dywydd hirddydd bdu: © | | Aeth eu lity truwy 'r holl benirerydd, „ 
Ar gerdd ynghaerau guyrddn, ' Bryniau guylltion bronnan geld 
lr gan wwyiilth tarrion, | ” Rbid eu mizfyg 'r byd y meuſydd, | . 
 * Llawenydd pynciau llaunionnm, . Hain eu preſgerad ſy'n y proſywydad, 
Y abs byorydlon vrdu. II llis aguedd au llais hygar, | 
mn... I Ghwweb eu lliv vil clych eu Navarl EA Dad. of 4 — | 
Gwen ei breftl, a gwen ei bronnau, 4 : D 
Gen poͤb man, ond grid ei gruddiau; _ Mae bagad yn nn : X 
Gleifion lygaid, doth ymadrodd, 5 IH in eich carl, gp , Sy 
Gendid hon yn lluyr am lladdodd. | A minau if vel NA FM * N 
2 2 Ep nes mere og Heb ammau; 1 VVV K * 
 Hawdd-v5d i ddydd yr Auen, Ni welai nib purach 0s 
Pan oeddwn gynt yn vachgen; | Tab caruffyddlonach, 
A char Gig yn canu n vun, I Diairgelach na muynach. 
zuvor lluyn yu lauen. vn wy Naim. 
Gin vraicb, glan ddevoraich, glan dluyvron, Fair Olen has ſuch wond'rous charms, 
| „ Gldn enaid, gldn anadl a chalon; _ * 2 'Tis Heav'n to be within her arms; 
oy Urddedig glan vorddwydion, 1 - And ſhe 's ſo charitably given, 
; L” gin byth pe bai glo ny bon. „„ ” 2 wiſhes all mankind in Heaven. 
P bun y bore guyrdd-lds vgl, : his in the morn is green and bright, 
A gwawr o newydd arno; 7 And of the freſheſt caſt; '» /ß;ñ & 
Ond pan y lorrer ev, brydnbawn, ; But, ah ! cut down before the night, mW 
Nn vuan iaun mae n gwywo. 5 Fades by a ſudden blaſt. s 
= . Chrwwi, ral yſgavn ar eich troed, © Ye, light of foot, who run for Fame, 
= T'ngrymmus oed eich blodau; : With manly bloom elate; 
Ymwniwch i foi, a chi 'geweh glldj _ Out-ſtrip—you 'll gain a deathleſs name— 
O diengwth rhag nod Angau. 7 The winged ſhaft of Fate, 
4 5 . To give the En auth reader a more juſt idea of the ele nce, 0 come ſoft ſweeteſt Sleep, | ; 
ſimplicity, and brevity Sf theſe Welſh rite, 1 have ſelected a Thy balmy bleſſings give; 
| few ſtanzas from the Engliſh poets, which poſſeſs that ſimilarity For Goh is life with thee, 
of ſiyle and beauty, except the harmony of Cyaghanedd, or | Without thee death to live. Azonymons, 
concatenated alliteration, which is peculiar io. ths * clſh poetry. 3 e 
f Wr 54 15 Ill fing of Heroes, —and of Kings, | 
0 thou by Nuture tang, J 
Ld * eat — aut ang, N Io my great ſong—rebellious prove, 
Who aſt „en * Pro 22 A % 8: 5 | The rings will . nought but love. 22 


fancy, lovelieſt child 
In fancy, lovelieſt child, The Roſe is {Gy but it fades in time; 


1 Thy babe, and n nurs'd the powers of ſong! 
. | id ” Collin Ole to forth, The Violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the primes. | 
| White Lilies hang their heads, and ſoon decay 


4 — — And whiter Snow in minutes melts away. 7 Bonn | 


1 | 3 2 By foreign hack her p Ying eyes were elos d : : — — | 
. D! foreign hands her Ie compos d . 1 | "7 On wor'dly bleſſings. * 
BY foreign hands ads he hambl rave adorn'd The firſt of buman gifts is Health, = | 
| By Srapgers honour'd, an M en wourn'dl F.. The next on Beauty“: 2 'r attends; + 
Rey | 7 | | The third, poſſeſſing well-carn'd Wealth, 
5 3 e 1 5 | The fourth is Youth, enjoy'd with Pods, 
r 8 ENGLYNION. 
* . 77 | 


, . 5 9 „ „ ; | ? 
| N f - 2 3 * © ; ; ? ? F a | 
E* NN: 6 + Wi * „ % WRT ez, 
„„ , „ Tas; 
; = 


* 


«WELSH STANZAS AND s % fr 


| Engl I Giſan "ITS "as 9 59 = ll Enghn upon a Woman' s kiſs, 1 „ 
| Sipplas vida, guitovedd gyvien, 40 vofielh, . From lips delicious in their bloom 
Gwevuſau molyſion 1 Kich mead 1 fipp'd that breath'd perfume, 
Duw a vwriodd diuverion, And kindling rapturedrew! /) 
Mal. cevod, Ha davod bon! * „„ For Heaven hath on my Fair-one's lip 
* i - „ 
* 80 ſweet a 2 hho Sun gives r not, | ann F enen WEI fp.) . 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe; Difull d Ambrofial Dew! AT 
Nor ſhines the ſilver Moon one half fo bright, 43 7 
Through the E n ol the ep. * (or thus) b „ 35 
1 YZ | Rich mead 1 ſipp'd, my heart delighting, | ; 
. Prom lips deliciouſly inviting; 
1 Os > _ + Lips, that ſuch Honied ſweets diſtill, | 
ns 8 „ Ine'er can kiſs, and fip my fill! « 
* „ R 1 
1 EN G LYN upon the celebrated Greyhound of Prince Llywelyn ab 88 rh 1 5 
0 4% 1 Sie + caluydd, „he, Ik̃he remains of fam'd Killbart ſo faithful and OY 
Y*mlaenau Eivionydd ; _  *® The bounds of the Cantred conceal; © 
Parod ginio i'r gynydd, 0 © 1 Wbenever the doe, or the ſtag he purſued, 
Parai'r Saad, Jr beliai 22 "T2 maſter was ſure of a meal, 


t 


14 here is a geheral tradition in North Wales, that a wolf had entered the houſe of prihce Llywelyn, Soon after the prince re- 
turned home, and, going into the nurſery, he n et his dog Kill-hart, all bloody, and wagging his tail at him; prince Llywelyn, on 
entering the room, found the cradle where his child lay overturned, and the floor flowing with blood ; imagining that the greyhound 
had killed the child, he immediately drew his ſword and fabbed it; then, turning up = cradle, found under it the child. alive, and 
the wolf dead. This ſo grieved the prince, that he erected a tomb over his faithtul dog's grave: where afterwards the pariſh church 
was built, and goes by that name, Bedd Culhart, or the grave of Killhart, in Cohan ire. From this incident is derived a've 
common Welſh proverb Ir up in edivaru cymmaint a'r G ir a ladabad ei Vilgi,“ i. e. I repent as much as the man who flew 


his hound.“ Prince Llyuehn ab Torwerth married Joan, a daughter of vin John, by Agatha, daughter of Robert Ferrer, 
carl e Der by; and this dog was a preſent to the . from die father - in-law, 3 the jour 1 205, 4 15 
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Broworaith bir araith Fn n „„ nghn i Guſan. „„ 
A Duuiol gerdd ddivlin; 1 | Cy/yllizad fippiad ſupper Gov 22 5 
Oer voreugwaith ar vrigin, . Gwevuſav'r melyſbery 5 . 
n vjdd cerdd &;b uin 4 Gwin ſolas o gain ſeler, e $0 
TYM x —— F 4 Sigrun parch, Meir 2 | Son Humphreys, 
Guell mewn bidd oeredd aer. gorwedd. * | RT 
Nag aros mezon drygoyd ; * be Dy guſan 8 di buchol, 75 : 
Groell angau pe im Frag e | Pal deigryn o wirod; „„ 
 Grwell oes ver, na gwallus Ja. TT | Medruſaidd medri ofod, Vs OED 


FA Er nnüyn Duw, 4 7 min 4. 
Ll bo cariad, brdd mewn FOR „ 1 bu, 


oy 
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Llocbes yr annerchion, 5 . Ni chdv, yr wy n glu 0 REM : h ber, 
Vo dris lluſgiad liygad lun, E: | | | Lei ſarad am Cuenvron; | - 
Lhoybr q goel, lie bo'r gas. I | Na gyrru ſerch, na gair nn. 
— — I Nen groel un om gelynion/ „ 
The unſatiable kiſſer. 8 —— — —ͤ | 
Mun ln! moes giſan, moes gant; moes . Nriondub d'wyneb a m denoda, da che, F e 
Moes ddau-ſuith bedwarcant: | Dy alug am dalladd, I 7 


Dai. nacca moes ddau nawcant, , „ - Y galon vdch, gil iawn vida, 1 e | | 33 
Dri wyth mil, dyro oth mqut ? t Dovydd ab ou I D agb di 41 dygodd. þ 


t He firſt ſolicits of the Fair, one ſweet kiſs, then a hundred and twelve; fourthly, five N 6x hundred fifebly, de 9 
** thouſand eight hundred 5 and laſtly, twenty ſour thouſand, The ſum total of ous W 3613. 
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Moss guſan tm rlan er huy, mars Ml, 
Moes dawy-vil, moss ddeuwwy, 


Ass ugein- mil, muss gan- muy; 


Moes Ja, an Voss im Vo 

Moes gun am 54 "the; wen in 
Dan ammod eu rhivo, 

Val ihn moes Pm vil beno, 

Hur grair, mors rived; 'r grb. 


—_— 


| Gorcheftion hynodel Hugh Moryz. 


 Clytvais, nid gwag-lais, gwiw-gloch, y boren 


 Bareidd iawn blygein-gloch ; 
Mauch 0i bengleg chwiban ghoch, 


* M4b Jar, mawl clacar mal clach! 


Un arall o pater. 
Bydd Wyn wrth vuyn 0th 5400 
Bydd anutuyn wrth anvwyn 0th anvodd;, ; 
Un anvwyn nid da u unvoda, 
Na 9 50 "my ond mewn AY vd. 


A riddle on on a 1 


Twy/ſog coronog cu rinwedd, ceſlag 
Mewn caftell yn gorwedd ; 
Anil o weifion melufwedd, 

Dua . wo A 


1 i Vilgi Muehe. 

 Nidyn, Ci melyn cymalau, gwiw-hoyby 
Gelyn Had brych-winau z | 

Na oynt yw na gwynt yn gwau, 

n a gon nag oe 


Hon geo, * linen Aub, 

Ddwy: koys liw eurllize ir Ilatb; 
Sieg vachog wechan vdch, 
N = Fon tren lon linon * 


Tr ag. 


17 Gly luaſeg liw aſur—iaith gynnar. 
+ A'th ganiad mor eglur, 
no viuig brau veſur ; ; 


Celyn eiddig = ſar. 


Mae ' dig 4 "= 


Hoyw organ irgoed; 
Da maeſgoed oi mwyſgan, 


4 I goaith qu tus v ga. 7 
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Foyr devout © Englynion, by four diferent =Y | 7s. 
who flouriſhed about A. D. 1390. oy | 
Du 'mharch, Du 'nghyvarch, Duw Abd, e 
| Duw 'meddwl— Duw maddau an dybioʒ 5 2 
Dum b$th, rwy n d obeii bis, ; „„ 
p * cair heb Dduw Ne i'm 6 ebe „ 
— — — 5/24 + 
Duro 'n „ 4d, Duw 'n cemad; Daw un 1 
D in gu. Dum in gobaith tragywyddl 80 
Dum in lluniaeib, Dau in latenfddddʒz - 
Du ne rea. 6. — 
Dow titer, Duw Nor, Duw Fo „ Wm _ 
| Du turgledd—Duw Argluydd goruthav} 5 „„ 
Du, gu wy myuyd am donn, Ks „„ „ 
Dei B gb, nis di. obeilbiau Folo Gus. * 4 TE — 2 


— — 
* 
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Dum i pen, Duo n perchen, Duw 'n N * 

| Du dy nawdd—Duto dy nerth anbepcor: 3 — 

| Duo dod rds, Duw da dryſor, „„ 
N 


Dau add Ni, Duw didun Ar Woatkin 


4r pt man, lan alle, a churn, . 5 1 ag ; ; 7 1 
Acharu merched#/ ; * 
'R Ui al, ik eb fs. ] 

E 1 * adre / | | 1 „ 


. * W e na — = 3 « 1 

| Goreu yn y Sireedd gowir iawn Seren 1 OO 
| Gynnwys vain ganol gynes wuyn feinen? ] 
| Gariad wen obrwydd goreu dan wybren, n. 
| Dawnus i leuyrch daionus a llawen:- Is; : 1 9 
EI gardd, Gwen hardd, privardd af .. * "e608 
Hon o vow] ew vel Helen. i 114 
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colour of the new Moon, 7 „ 4 
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Aruyddion ir 7 ywydd, o waith Davydd CY 
|  Creffwch wawr o vat i vich, W 3 F 
| 7 Leer Us Newer awſby 4 
Lid a gwynt u 7 Lleuad gueb, | — 2 "I J * 
Un wenn y Vi anian ſich. Ty” „ 


EA pheth, a fas y bd, 0m ere, I 2 r 1 f | 
An gyr rodd mewn advyd, « ; 9 * 7 
Tee e bodlan g , 2 15 1 * *. 7 
Temrn, a Merched hevyds . 
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WEL STANZAS AND SONNETS. 


1 he following Engin is ſaid to heh been an ex | 
tempore compoſition of Davydd ab TOR at an 
Eiſteddund for the chair: 

Du? r, Tan, Awyr, Str, Terra, a Morn, 
A whaeth mab Maria: | 

Angylion Ntv, plant Eva ; 

* . wollt, — mu, 4 740 da 


he; ir * 


Gue'r ateyr yn baer dyffryn; „ 
Crd barrug ar gnawd Berwyn, 5 


Hulin mewn giuddd, * . H. Muys. 


a web 95 zelu o IS 
Cuſanav o'm cuſenir ; _ 
Gwen ar li gwawn oror, 
Gun #4 lliw, ne Hawer. 


3 


2 


cal Ten wit dahn ordd iach, a dM 
4 phemnu eyvrinach; _ 

A man or bd meinir bdch, 

N. Jeb 4 Cond a cb rae” 


o 


PUNE” AUC EIA PR OT, 


Z aha, a Thelyn, a Ian; a 2 


Ag ycbydig Arian; 
Cru iachus, a Chilſan, 


Vun huys, dyna by. N 14n, D. G. 
5 Englyn i Wallt Merch. * 12 


Euraid ſad iawnblaid fidanbleth, uwch ben 
Gwych Baenes ireiddbleth ;, © 
Days glirblaen a diſgleirbleub, 
Cub ddinam yn Flow ei $46 ap 


— „ 


D, E. 1758, 


To: a 5 of Hebnde. Lo 


_ Clwais vawl argais vel organ, —beraidd 
CT boreu''r eis allan, © 
Pob min-lais, pibau muynlan, 
"Hyd y Coed, buaid ai cdu. 
| Calais yw'r adlais ertoed—yncweirio, 


Carol pryves vein-droed ; 


Llais mwyn glan-gais mewn glyn-goed, 


Caine Had com, edn cywydd coed. E. li. 


PD 


. Melus-lais cu-adlais cthng—y boreu, 


& beraidd ar uyndun: 5 . 1 


— 


Sion Tudur yu gyrru cenadon at e Garlad. 
Dur Clwyd di arſwyd ditueirſert ION donn ; 
Di "dwaenoft bb Wanerch: 


Dug arwydd, dwg ſadrwydd frech, 
Dug Ann wen deugain annerch, 


1 Lhoynog dau eiriog „ 


(Da fiomi Vytbeiaid) 
Dry arwydd iawn "PORE mat 'n laid, 
Im gwawr Ann, a'm gufr enaid, 
| Y Wennol wybrol obi hid unwaith, 
Di divaenaſ hill Gymru; 


| Hed at Ann, rhaid it hynny, 


Mae nyth it y'mhen ei thy, 


Y Gwynt traws helynt tros bead,—brdn 
A bryniau a gelltydd ; 


| Annerch Ann-wen, ſeren Had. 
Gain ei phryd, gan ei Pbrydydd. 


Sion Tudur, 0 uu mn Syd Bui, . bs 
2 i avs 1 


_ 


| Rhivedi 8 Mon. 


Menai, a Malldraeth, rai mT wr ahn, 
Tir caled Talebolion; 


| Llawen yw Ciummuud Llivon; 


T| indattbuy\ nid ben mu mM. Min. 


E nglyn i Tom, Cinch E phys ons In Rb ene. 
A'i Tom yw 'r Glicb drom a glywes draw, n . 

Mae n rhywyr ymadaw ; © 
A digllon ar a uf degllaw, 
Cyn y nds yn canu nd iu. 


in length, which grew at Ganthoyd, near ts 


in Meirionethſhire. 
Derwen velen- wen viaemuych, Gwnpaſſs » 
Gampuſol Pw hedrychy © | 


Var rywicg wad, vrigog- eb. „„ 


Brenbinbren britb- len y berth-lwyd, Miſbren * 
Dewis-braff i tb roddwyd; ; 
Union tw' guwych pren tle u, 


„ 


| Pennill on the ſame. 
Brenkinbren y Ganllwyd, 
Oedd dirion a dorwyd, 


Je dyvedd n gaben N 
(NM vijſadd un veſen) i 
Ar goedydd Glyn Eden, 


N Porch, W. n. 


Aa Jeſcriprion of a celebrated Oak-Tree, 180 feet 5 
Coeden rwyddwen ireidduych, ; 5 
Iri.goin-lidth, tur Gan. 45 5 1 FRE 75 5 ; 
ene ve Mere ß Ty 
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ENGLYN10ON. 
Craig y Denn, near Towyn Meirionydd, is one of | Specimens of Englynion in Latin, 
the moſt beautiful and ſtriking features of the rocky | Englinici, ſeu Rythmi, Brictanico more concatenati. 
mountains of Wales; and is called Craig y Deryn, | Vellem a carne vili, qua premor 
or the Rock of Birds, on account of the immenſe | Cum primis diſſolvj, 1 
number of cormorants, rock · pigeons, crows, hawks, | Cupio a te capi 
and other ſmaller birds, which inhabit and breed in Salvator amator mi. #Zy, Priſeus, Archilic Meirion, 
that rock, The late Rev. Evan Evans has deſcribed — — ¶ — 
it very elegantly, as well as the melody of its hirds, Quò ego vado vides, jam dico 
in the following Englynion, about A. D. 1773. Me ducunt ad vermes; 
28 OT, Para te nam prout es ; 
„„ ä Fui heus audi ſodes. P. Lind, de Hinblas. © 
Brynn yr Adiryn ar diroedd, ucbel e WIFE ee AR 
lachav man dan 'Nevoeddy, Palium non dedi puellæ (ut dicis), - 
Caer * gynt yn y ereigiau odd, | Non decit amare; 
I vileyr mewn rig uelordd. Senex ego ſum ſane, 
1 Tardus et rarus in re, 5 
Mum vvilhien ame 'n nytbu, mdn dar Gardd las, gardd ddulas, guyrdd ddiiliog ; Gldjorig 
Miuyn yaynt OO Eglwyfuron dra gꝛureiddiog; 
Cly wir tals y claiar il, Gwyrdd goed enw, gardd gadwynog, ; 
I diddan gybyd tdi. Gloyw iy glynn, glds ei glig. Di/gybl W. Penllyn, 
| 3 Englyn diſawyliad am y Birds 
, * , o 
wh” fe Vrdn, a'r Aran ar Orer, y 874 Daw Ile heno i ge Chain, 
In groyw yn eu tymmor; . 
Unan' yn y gdn in' gor, A Chynwal berffeithlan , 
Peraidd yu llais pbb purer. 4 Dwn vel gay glereor gin, 
5 h ' { A Phylip oni ffaclian. Gruffydd Bodwrda, 
Hedyddion mwynion uwch mynydd, ſeiniant © | 5 Enghn i ſaith weithred Trugaredd: 
T1 gyſonawl beunydd 5 8 | Dad V ad, a Diod par Dy—a Dillad, © 
_ Wil o'r ſain goeclvain gelvydd, Diwalla 'r Carchardy 
 Mwyn yw y don ym min dydd. | Gwilia 'r Clav yn y gwely, 
| oy Ir Marw par gael daear dy. 
Clyweb ddethol firiol veſurau, muyn jdn. — Englyn Dialchgarwch i Dduw : 
Man Agar y Creigiau; 1 Moliant gogoniant gwiw gynnydd—i Dduu 
Eu lacan ur du dn vrau, c | Am ei ddawn dragywydd, 
Pencerdd nis gwyr eu pyuciau. Y v6 roes, y v a rjdd, 2, 
6 | | I adi boen in dda beunydd. Rbhjfart Phylip. 
Miwſig dd ddiddig i ddyn, naturio! | m Ffrainc y nas gun yn fracth; yn Liundain, + 
u Cantorion Telyn 1 | Mae llawnder cynnaliaeth ; ne be 
Meblyſach, rhwyddach er byn, In Holand 'menyn helaeth; . 
 Tw daraith, Graig wine” 8 bn | 7” Nghymru, Lhymru a Llaeth +, Hugh Liwyd Cynvact, 


* Upon Bryn y Penmaen, cloſe by Llawvihangel y Pennant, in the hundred of Hum aner, formerly ſtnod Caftell Trtu Seri. i 
+ The origin of this Englyn is too curious to paſs over. Hugh Liwyd Oynvael was an excellent poet, and lived at Cyrvael, in 
, Meirionethſhire, about the year 1620, When a young man, he made a ſtone-bench to put at his door; his ſiſter-in-law, 
(or wite's ſiſter) was the firſt that ſat on it. Molly, faid he, you have had the maidenhead of this bench, and yon muſt pay me 
three kiſſes for it? The demand was ſatisfied, Some time after, his wife died, whereon he went to London; leaving his fiſter- in- 
law, now married, and her huſband, in poſſeſſion of the houſe. ' He entered into the army of Oliver Cromwell, wherein he had a 
commiſſion; and was in the army of General Monk, at the reſtoration of &. Charles II. Alter having been from home a great many 
8, and grown old, he returned to his native country; and, going to his own houſe, in a fine ſummer's evening, he ſaw his 
ſter-in-law, her huſband, and children (all grown up), ſitting on the ſtone-bench, eating flummery and milk (Wallice Llymru a Haeth) ; 
he aſked them in Engliſh if they would lodge him that night? but none of them knew a word of Engliſh ; they, however, conjec- * 
turing what he wanted, ſhewed him a bed, the belt in the houſe, and aſked him to partake of their fare; which he did; and, being 
ſatisfied, he, in Welſh, recited the above Engin. What, then you are a Welſhman, my good friend ? extlaimed his ſiſter-inJaw. 
Yes, faid he, I am; it is many years fince I had three kiſſes from the lady who firſt ſat on this bench! This made bim known, 
and all was joy. He then took out of his pocket a large purſe filled with gold, and gave it to his ſiſter-in-law ; here, ſaid he, take 
this, as a reward for your hoſpitality to the old Engliſh ſtranger, who is now more than fourſcore years of age; he requires no more 
. for it than a bed every night, and flummery and milk every day, whilſt he lives. Let 
l b | | 4 ; | N * 1. i 


1 * 


1 


- 


| 1. Let us now praiſe famous men, and our fathers that begat us. 


ANCIENT BRITISH TRIADES. 


— 


2. The Lord hath wrought great glory by them, through his great power from the beginning. | 


3- Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, men renowned for their power, giving counſel by their underſtanding, anddeclaring prophe died, 


46. Leaders of the people by their counſels, and by their knowledge of learning, meet for the people, wiſe and eloquent in their inſtructions. 


5. Such as found out muſical tunes, and recited verſes in writing. 


7. All theſe were honoured in their generations, and were the glory of their times. 
| | 6« For thee my tuneful accents will I raiſe, 


| Berlfaftienr, Chap, Xl IV. 


« And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days; | „ 
Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring.” oe! OE SE 


1 HAVE ſelefted ſome documents which tend farther to elucidate the occupation of the bards and muſi⸗ 


cians, their privileges and maxims ; which are extracted from the old Welſh laws „, from the Ancient Britiſh : 


Triades of the iſland of Britain, and from all the principal Triades. 5 N 1 


The Druids were ſuppoſed to be the firſt framers of Laws in Britain. The firſt written laws are ſaid to be thoſe of Dywnwal | | 


Aloelmud, king of Britain, about 440 years before Chriſt (called the Meelmutian laws). After that, the laws of Marta, you of 


Britain (or the Mercian law), which were afterwards tran ated into Saxon by king Alfred. Then the laws of king Howe | 
A. D. 940, which contain moſt of the former laws of Britain, and are tranflated by Dr. Wottop, and Moſes Williams, and called 


Cyoreithieu Howell Dalla, ac Eraill; the laws of king Howel the good, and others; or, Leges M allicae. And from thoſe lawsmany of 
theie Triades are extracted. Sce alſo Origines Furidiciales, by Dugdale, p. 54. And Silas Taylor, on Gavel-kind, ; 2 


Tri anhepgor Brenhin yn! : 
Ei Offeiriad wrth vendigo ei vwyd a chanu Meren: 
Ai Yugnad liys wrth ddoſbarth pethau pedrus: 
A'i Deulu wrih ei ang henau. L.oages Mallicae, p. 310, 


7 ri Anbepgor Gꝛorda, (alias) Breyr: „ 


E. Dehn, A'iVryccan, Ai Dawlbwrad. Z. null p. 301. 


Tri meib rbydd o gaetb: 
olbaig, Bard, A Give. LIL. Wallicae, b. 364. 


Tair Celuyddyd ni ddyly mdb Tacog ei dyſeu beb 


gennad ei Argluydd: „ | 
Yſpoleicdod, a Barddoniaeth, a Govaniaeth : Canys o 


dioddev yr Arghwydd hyd pan rodder corun i'r Tjgolbaig, | 


neu yn i el y Gòv yn ei evail, neu Vardd wrih ei gerda, 
ni ellir eu caethiwo goed hynny. L. Wallicae, p. 407. 


Tri wyr Hd a Lledrith vy Prodain : 


Menyw mdb 7. eirgwaedd, Eiddilig Cor, a Math mab 


5 Mathomoy.  Grivedd Y nys Prydain 31. | 


Tri priv Hud Nys Prgdain:. 5 
Hud Math mdb Mathonwy, a ddyſgodd i Mydion 
mdb Din; à Hud Uthur Pendragon, a dayſzodd i 
Venyw, mdb Teirgwaedd; a'r trydydd, Hud Rhuddlum 
Gawr, a ddyſgodd i Coll nab Collurewi. Tried 32. 


_ 


5 


J Bleiddyd ab Rhin, or Bladud, the ſon of Rban, king of Britain, about ann mundi zob's, is ſaid to 
In tome manuſcripts he is called Bleddyn Cloyth (Bleddyn the magician): Leland ſays, his. 
him that name among the vulgar. He built Caer-Badeh, or Bath, and is ſaid to be the founder of the hot-baths. Stow ſays, 


The three things indiſpenſible for the King: 


His Chaplain to ſay grace at meat, and to chant prayer: = 


The judge of the court to inveſtigate dubjous things: 


And his family ready to attend his neceſſities. | 
The three things indiſpenſible for a Gentleman, 


or a Baron. | 


His Harp, his Cloak, and his Cheſs-board. | 
| Men became freemen of ſlaves when they were of 


the three following profeſſions : 


A Scholar learned in the languages, a Pard, and 
a Smith, | 5 | = 


The three Arts which the ſon of a Tenant ought 


not to follow, without the conſent of his Lord, 


Literature, Bardiſm, and {a Smith's trade: for if a 
Lord ſuffered it until the ſcholar was polled, or until 
the Bard compoſed a Song, or until the Smith entered 
a Smithy, they could not be-deprived'of their free · 


dom afterwards, 


The three men who were Magicians and Enchan+ 


ters of the Iſle of Britain: 


Menyw, the ſon of Teirgwaedd, Eiddilig Gbr, and 
Math, the ſon of Mathonyy. | we 


o * ory 


The three chief Magicians of th 


of Teirgwaedd ; and the third was the Magician of 


Rhuddlwm Gawr {, who taught Coll, the ſon of 


Collvrewi &. 


+ This was Myrddin Emrys. 
ve been a famous magician ; 


Bleiddyd, or Bladud, erected an univerſity at Stamford, which continued till St. Au/tin's time; and that he was the firſt who taught 


necromaticy in Britain, Brut y Breninoedg, by 7 
Ddoctl, ne ſooth-tayer ; and ſays, 
that even 


tio ; and Luwis's Ancient Hiftory of Britain, p. 34. Camden calls him Bleddyn 
iny aſſures us, that this art magic was in ſuch wo 
© Perſians ſecmied to have hence derived it. Plingy Lil. IT, cap. 1. 


Ti 


- N 
„ 
R 9 4 
bs 


„ aboit 


ne Iſle of Britain: 
The Magician of Math, the ſon of  Mathonwy, 
who taught Gwydion, the ſon of Don; the Magician 
of Uthur Bendragon +, who taught Menyw, the ſon 


Gwythelia Gdr,. A. D. 460. 
reat knowledge of natural philoſophy got - 


ul eſteem among the Britons, 


* 


ud. He took Norway, and pla 


Tri Piu Ledrithiaws Ts Prodain : 
Coll, nab Gollorewi, Menyw, nab Teirgwatdd ; a Drfch, 
gil Cibddar. Trial 33. : 

Y Tri Sanflaidd linys Tm. Brydain : 
Llinys o Joſeph o Arimathea ; 
A Llinys Cunedda W'edig ; 
A Llings Brychan Brycheiniawg. 


Dravy L oegr bu dair gielygordd, 
O Saint Cymru 'n . dd, 


A ym Mon ac wweh Comuy 
0 ws tor rread day, 1. 0. 


Trivedd 42. 


Tri Thhos Cenedl, ni adylir eu rhannu eithy berwydd eu 
Pruythau: Melin, Cored, a Pherllan h. 


(Ar rhai hynny mi daylir eu rbanuu na i eychwoynnu, 


namyn rbannu eu ffruythan ir ntb ai dylyo. Sev achos 


9 gelwir yn dri Thiws Cenadl, wrih allel o lab or 


genedl v8d ynghyd am danynt. 


Groerth cywraith y Hd ar bib avallen or berllan, : 
ä , ith nan Leger Mallicae, p. 416. 


3 ri Anivail N Hdd cymmai nt gwerth eu Troed di 


Henaid: 
March, Hebog, a Milgi. 


L. Walltcae, 9. 3023. 
Tri Aru cyureitbiol: 


 Cleddyv,,a Gmaytu, a Brba d deuddig ſacib. L. Wall. 


Tair Gwlldd anrhydeddus Ynys Prydain: 
Gwlidd Caſwallon yn 61 gyrru Iwicaſſar o'r Ynys hon 
Glad Emrys Wledig, ar ol Gore huygu y Saiſon; 
A Gwolidd Arthur Vrenin, Tughaer-Lleon ar Me. 


Tricedd. 
* 


Britannus ;? i, e. By Roman force unconquered vet. 


then the 


Auras, Vol. III. p. 270. 


feaſt of Pentecoſt, the ſolemnity whereof he continued the three 
C. 12. Bede, L. I. c. 10. And Lewir's Hift, of Brit. p. 1 


he ſlew 
of the Table ; and further, to celebrate his victories, he 


Tair priv Lys Arthur bo 
Caer-lleon ar Wyſe, y Nghymru ; 


 Cellivig, yn Nyvnaint, nen y Ngbernyw; 
A Pheurhyn Rhionedd, yn y Gogledd. Triedd 55. 


Tri Djn a gyvannedda 1s: 


Bardd Caw, Bard Tant, a Bardd Outb. 


ANCIENT BRITISH TRIADES. 


afwalln, or Caſſbelan, in a pitched battle gave Cæſar a complete overthrow, in which Cæſar made a 2 retreat, and em- 
ked in his ſhattered fleet about midnight for the Continent, leaving all his baggage behind him Lucas ſays 
oftendit terga Britannis ;“ i, e. He ſought the Britons out, and then he fled. And 5 
| See an account of the Banquet in pige 6, note 5. —Harleian Library N* 6067, 
PP» 7, 8, and 22, Drych y Priv Ocfoedd, Dio Caſſius, cit a Cp. xliii, And Sammes Britannia, p. 193. 
Julius Cwſar was very fond of jewels, and all forts of curious toys, which he frequently gave to his favourite ladies, Pearls were 
great mode, and there was a fiſhery of them in Britain ; partly on which account, he was ſaid to have vilited this iſland. 
He made a preſent of one of them to his beloved Servilia, valued at no leſs than . 50, ooo. Blackwell's Memoirs of the Court of 


Emry: Wiedig, or Aurelius Ambroſius, a warlike monarch over all Britain, about A,D, 497. After his conqueſt of Hengiſt, 


and other Saxon c oy, oe ſummoned all the nobility and orgy of Britain to Mount-Ambri, in Wiltſhire, to celebrate a grand 


ollowing days. Gildas C. 26. Ty/ilio's Hiſt. of Britiſh Kings, B. 8. 


Arwmhur, fon of Uthur Pendragon, after he overcame 4. 6 Saxons in 12 battles, was made chief ſovereign over all Britain and 
Lot on the throne; he then ſet ſail for Gaul, to aſſiſt his nephew Howel againſt Frolls, whom 
in ſingle combat, and after that took the city of Paris, When Arthur returned to Britain, he inſtituted The order of Knights 


9 gave a magnificent Pentecoſt feaſt to all the nobles of Britain, and 
thoſe of other countries where he had conquered ; which was held at Cazr-Llcon, on the river Uſk, in Monmouthſhire, about the 


r Chronicle, in page 37+ Brut y Breninoedd, Euderbie's Hife of Wales, p. 195. Lewis's Hiftory of Brit. p. 186. And 
1 . | | | 


and the Bard of the Crwth. 
OG | 


: 


# 


The three chief Enchanters of the Ifle of Bricaio: 
Coll, the ſon of Collvrewi; Menyw, ſon of 
Teirgwaedd; and Drych, the ſucceſſor of Cibddar. 

The three Holy Lineages of the Iſle of Britain: 
The Lincage of Joſeph of Arimathea *; | 
Ihe Lineage of Cunedda Wledig + ; 
And the ] ineage of Brychan Brycheiniawg f. 


* Arrived in Britain, A. I. 63. 
+ Reigned about A, ty, 750. 
4 Reigncd about A. D. 440. 


The three Family Beauties: 
A Mill, a Wear, and an Orchard]. 
(Theſe things ought not to be ſeparated nor re- 
moved, becauſe their produce is to. be divided 
amongſt thoſe who have an intereſt in them.) The 
reaſon they are called the thice Family Beauties, is, 
becauſe all of the tribe can participate in them, 


There is a lawful price on every zpp!e-tree ia an orchard. 


There are three Animals whoſe foot is as valuable 
as their body: Lt 

A lorle, a Hawk, and a Greyhound, 
The three lawful Weapons : ” 

A Sword, a Spear, and a Bow with twelve arrows. 


The three honourable Feaſts of the Iſle of Britain: 
The Banquet given by King Caſwallon, after repel- 
ling Julius Cœſar from Britain ©; 8 
The Feaſt of Aurelius Ambroſius, after he had con- 
quered the Saxons ; | 


And the Feaſt of King Arthur, after his conqueſts ++. | 


, * Territa queſitis 
ropertius ſays, ** Te manet invictus Romano marte 


The three chief palaces of King Arthur; 
Caerlleon, on the river Uſk, in Wales; 
Celliwig, in Devonſhire, (or Cornwal) 

And Penrhyn Rhionedd, in the North. 


There are three privileged perſons who frequent 
palices: 


The Enſign Bard, the Bard of the String, or Harp, 


8:00 


2 5 1 0 


7a. Cerdd radio 7 Gas : 


Tair unben gerdd y hdd: 
Prydu, Canu 7 ahn, a en b 


Tri chyffredin Md: ED 
Gwraig, a Chlawr-tawlhordd, a i. "if 


Tri Choo Burde Tun. Prodoin: ; 
Cov Clyw, cho Can, a chbv ale. 


Dig tri Arbennig: 

Dig prenau Paraduys; 

Dig tant Telyn MOT e 

A Dig gair Deddv., 

| . 5 
Ei Mraig yn ddiwair; Fe 

Ei Gluſtog yn ei gadair; 1 

Ai Dehn yn gyuair. Tt 
Tri pheth y ſdd ddawnus i Dan. . 

Meddiul yn daa, a dywedyd yn ddd, a gwnewhur Jn dad. 
Tri pheth a ddylai din yſtyried: © 

0 e mn mbd "RT nac; ac Mgr 4. 


Tair bendith ni addnt dun mewn newyn a noethni : © 


Bendith ei Beriglor; Bendith Cerdgor o lin Cerad 
„ Os ei Arghuydd priedawr. 


Tri ; pheth y daylai cab daiolth « am land? RR: 

' Gwahodd, Rhybydd, ac Annereb. 8 
Tri chi- betb Doetbion Rhuvains : 
Mig hwyr ; a Bardd —_ 3 4 ee * darudg: 


Tri Chadarn Bid:  * e 
Arghoydd, .a Drud, a Diddyn. vn 

Tair Sail Doethineb: = 
FeuenFid i dayſgu ; Civ i gad r addy a euern. 
i ddatgan y di © 

Tri phriv anhepgor- Auen: 
Llygad yn gweled anian; Calon yn reimlaw aun, a 
glewder 4 vaidd gyduyned ag „ 
Tair dyledſwyad Bardd: 1 
lawn ganu, iawn ddyſeu, ac iawn var nu. 

Tuir rhagorgamp ar Gerddawr: | 
FA Solas ddynodiant ar bob peth; ; me wnegiont 5 
a chyviwys ganiadaetb. 

Tri dyledogrwydd Cerddawr : 
. Grymuſder atbryltth ; ; Oy" CIT ; 4 ane, 1 
gampau. e : 


4 r 


Prydydd, Telynwy, aud . OW Ih r 5 


an ugly wi 


FT: Juſt compoſition, juſt knowledge, and joſt crit 


os * Poetic Triad in a Diffrtation on Bain, pla, of ih Preface v the a lie 1. by Mr, w. Owen. 


r 1 4 3 


- There are three Graduated Songfters; orMoſiian : 5 7 


> 
. 


A Poet, A Harpiſt, and a Crwthiſt; 3 


There are three Primaries of Song 
To compoſe Verſes, to e on the he and 
to recite Hiſtory. + 2 145 
The three oniverſalicles of this world: . 
{ A Wife, a Cheſs-board, and a Harp. 


The three Memorials of the Bunde of the ind 
of Britain. 


Memorials of Tradition, memorial &f Song, and 
memorials of Letters, 2 5 
The three primary Triads of Toi: 8 

The Ten Trees of Paradiſe, (or Eden); 


The Ten Strings of David's Harp; 
And the Ten Command ments. 


Three things proper for a man to hare i in his houſe: 


A virtuous Wife; 5 e 
His cuſhion in his Chair e 
| And his Harp id / en ney ns ens 


Three things commendable in a man! 1 5 
To think well, to ſpeak well, and to act well. 
Three things a man ought to conſider: 
Whence he came; where he is; and hors! he 
is to go. 
Three things that will ſecure a man a from hunger 
and nakedneſs; 
The bleſſing of his Paſtor ; the bleſling of a Bard, a 


Three things for which every one ought to be 
thank ful. N 


Invitation, Warniny g, and 8 


7 * » 


true deſcendant of Song; and ys bleſſing of bis 
Lord proprietor. 


The three hateful things of the wiſe men of Rome: | 


| Aſlow Greyhound ; 2 Bard without e 6 and 
d Wife. | | . 8 
The three Mighties of the world; 


1 d, a valiant Hero, and Nonentity, (or Vacuom). 


- . The three foundations of wiſdom : 


"Yourk to learn; Memory to retain  inflruRion; and 


Abilities to illuſtrate it. 


The three primary 8 of 5 


An Eye that can ſee Nature; a Heart that can feel 
Nature; and Boldneſs that dares follow it 4 


The three duties of a Bard 


eee. 
The three honours of a Muſician: 


Strength of imagination; Nee of ee. 


and purity of morals, . 
The three excellences of a Minſtrel : ; 

Profound diſcrimination of all things; complete il- 
luſtration; and luminous compoſition. 8 


; ES 
* 


*% 


. 


* * Fa 
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J. allen Cerdd IH TEE 
* , Gwdilldifr deall; gelide'r galm: 
8 diddanu'r medduwl, 
Tri pheth a bair caſſdu our: 


. ' Cybyddiaeth, Dyurlhydriupdd, a goganu dynnion dd. 


Y pethau byn à ddyly Cerddor eu gochel: 
Lm, Pulleinia, a Chlerwriacth, 
Tri anbepgor gubr-worth-gerdd : 
Lu, a Throed, a Chlyft, 
*  Tair duyſegaeth Serchog : | 
Digrivzrch, Haelioni, a Syberwyd, = 
TDiair ymlidlad Serch; © 
Cad, Enghn, a Llatai. 
Tri llavarwch Serchog : 


Hivddyad ; Cog; a Llalai. 


Tri chyvodiad ſerch: 
 Annerch, Caru, a Cbuſan. 

Tri o wr y eyngan ſerch arnynt : 
Gubr digriv dizvladaidd; Gtbr has] dnur; 
L e Ml. 


FJ. . 
. Priv-vardd; TN INEes 4 ac Arwydd- bord. 


The primitive Bard, and heraldie Bard are extinA ; the harp Bard, and Poetic Bard are thoſe that als: 


Ji rhyw gerddor y had: ; 
 Chrwr1 Laila; Tancun 


Fi pheth a berthyn ar Glerar ? 
 Coganu ; Gwarthruddio z ac Ymbil, 
Ti phath & berthyn ar Deuluwr : 
| Raa * 4 Derbyn 4d beb ymbil. 


Tri pheth a berthyn ar brydydd : 


1 Clertur . | is 
Tair priv vesur e ſev, 


Enghn ; Cowydd ; ac ye 


air Enaid Gerdd Davewd hdl: ; 

Symuyr ; Meſur ] a Chynghdnedd, 

Tii pbeib 4 berthyn ar veſuro: 
Ymddangos yn eglur ; Cadw rheol Athrawon 3 
« bid yn warrant ir Diſgyblion. | 


Tri braint y hadi bennill o Gouda: 
Penctirddiaidd ; Ddyſzyblaidd ; ac Herta en 
dinceirddiaidd. 


Tri pheth ſydd gymbroys Im berwr: 


anna Burn eupths doz @ Rhgddid nud. 


7 1 RE 


'To improve the Underſtanding ; to corre the Hearts 
and to ſoothe the Mind. | | 
| Covetouſneſs, Sottiſhneſs, and Slandering good men. 


A Drinking, Fornication, and Strolling. 


A man that is merry, without ill manners; a Gallant : 


, receive Gifts becomingly. 


Clidvori, Digrivbau, 4 Gwrthwynebu gogangerdd To celebrate, to delight, and to oppoſe the ſatire of 


* 


The three intentions of Bong: 72 „ 


Three things that will cauſe a Mofcian to be hated: 
Theſe things a Mufician ought to refrain from: 


Thethree indiſpenſibles for an inſtrumental Mufician: 

A Hand, a Foot, and an Ear. 
The three conduQors to Lore: 

Mirth, Liberality, and Elegance, 
The three procurers of Love: 

A Poem, a Song, and a Confidant. 
The Lover's three incitements to Eloquence : 

A Summer's day; the Cuckoo's note; and a — 

ſenger with Love- gifts. 
The three exciters to Love: 

A Preſent, a Courtſhip, and a Kiſs. 

The three perſons who ſhall proſper in Love: 


liberal man; and a Handſome man, of noble birth. 


There ate three enſign Bards, or Barde . the , 
bandage: 


The primitive, or chief Bard; the 8 or e : 
Bard; and the heraldic Bard “. | 


There are three ſorts of Songſters: _ 
The provincial, circuit, or itinerant Songfter ; the 
family Songſter; and the hiſtoric Poet. 

Three things belong to the circuit Songſter: 
To lampoon; to put one to the bluſh; and to intreat. 

Three things appertaining to a family Songſter: 
To promote Liberality; Pleaſantry and Wt ; and to 


Three things requiſite | for a Post: 


the itinerant rhapſodiſts. 
Ihe three principal kinds of Welſh Metres: 1 
Unirythm or cloſe Metre ; Parallel Metre; and the 
Ode, or Lyric. | See page 30. | | 
The three Eſſences of vocal Song: 
Senſe; Metre; and Conſonaney, or Alliteration. 
Three things belonging to Compoſition : _ . 
Clearneſs of ſtyle; adherence to the rules of the 
Doctors of the Art; * to be a true ſtandard for the 
Diſciples. | 
There arethree Gradations| in BE OM 
That of the head Bard, or Maſter ; that of the 
Diſciple; and that of the loweſt order; or Poetaſter. 
Three things proper for a Counſellors: : 
| Learning bearing good will; and Rey of ſpeech. 


. Lhama 
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The Clirwr, or Circuit Vocal Song- 


T —_— ee 


„ This fatyri 


with wonderful quickneſs, bot FL] 
* the common — Cam ne 2 a e 
rulgarly termed, to ling N th or obſcenities 
7 


ANcinT BRITISH: MAIS Sets 


oRidicule, or Taunt;| Two Clirwyr uſually ſtood before M 
ſier* ; and his Profeſſion comprehended the. 15 1 a the company, one to give in rhyme t m 
, ,” 


| To Lampoon; | 
(To Reproach, ; 


1 * | F 
7 — 4 * þ , 


_ thine ddewis links cur. nid amgen, + "Thoſe aro the cken abiomn of. man: F)) 8 
Nu Vrenin yn gyviawn, a'i Arglwydd yn bdet; 1 His King juſt, his Lord generou s 3 
Ai Varcb yn vaur, di Fig yn una, His Horſe vigorous, his Greyhound ſwiftt 2 
i Hebog yn chwannog ; 41 Dir yn dirion, His Hawk full of defire ; his Land ferrile, „ = I 
Ji Yehain yn gryvion, a4 ddevaid yn rbywieg, His Oxen ſtrong, his Sheep of a good breed, _ da; PE 
Ai Vich yn hirion: i Vaoyd yn iachus, His Swine long: his Victuale healthy, VF 9 
Ai Daiod yn vain, ai Din yn oleu, His Drink pure, his Fire bright, eee i Las e 
. A'i Daillad yn glydion, 41 Dy yn ddiddos, His Clothes comfortable, his Houſe dry, . 
Ai Wely yn eſmwyth, a'i Wraig yn ddiwair; His Bed eaſy, his Wife chaſte; _ : 
Mi Vorwyn yn lanwaith, a'i Was yn ddiwyd,.. His Maid notable, his Servant induſtrious, | 
Ji Vdb yn gywir, a'i Gdr yn garedig, 75 His Son ordefly, his Kinſman affectionate, 3 
i Gymmydog yn adidwyll; ai Velin mn gon, _ His Neighbour without deception ; his Mill near, 
i Eghoys ymbell; ai Dad yſprydatul Yu. gally His Church far off; his ſpiritual F ather wiſe, 5 
#i Dduw "78 OY | | Abd his God ade %%; 
Saith Gamp a ddylai vid ar ur: The Seven Excelldneet which dena. W 
Bad yn Atbram yn ei Dy; Jo be an luſtructor in his W ok 1 2 "ty 
Bid yn Oen yn ei Yſavell; Io be a Lamb in his Chamber; . 1 
Bod yn Vardd ar ei Vuordd; . | | 'To be a Bard at his Tab | 5 e 
Bad yn Ddd yn ei Eglun ' Io be Deyout in his Church ; e „ 
Bid yn Ddoeth yn ei ddad! ; ors To be Wiſe in Debate; 5 5 . : . 
Bud gn Lliw yn y drin: T To be a Lion in. Battle; , „„ | 
Bid yn Varch yn ei . 5 | M0 Vigorous i in his 3 VVV 2 
5 Saith briv Addyſg ; neu, , Saith Vreiniol Gehpldas: | The Seven Liberal 8 5 
Geiriaduriaeth, neu Liythyeg, . Grammar. 5 1 „„ ® 
Areithyddiaeth, neu Arawduriaeth © . Rhetoric. „% os 
Darbꝛyllig, neu Ddad. 1 | 3 Logie. 1 e ä 
Cerddoriaetb. | 2 , Fs 75 1 T7” — 
„„ tuhe ks Arithmetic. 
Meidroriaeth, neu Darar-eſuriaeth. Geometry „ . 1 
 Seryddiacth. ABU eons oo On 9 
. H x. * 0 E T $7 e ee e e e, 14 0 
| : Ae 5 
ACCORDI N G to the Welſh, the Merrical 1 Bards were divided into three Cults; ak th Sabjets __ 
they treated of were as follows.” | YN 


the other's Extempore, to excite mircth + 3 
ain 33 


enerally touched n and invedive verſe, heats of and of he times Wh. 
which is 21 74 zſennu, * _ of — 15 r and — ed It is not only written, of men, 
gym 


z to ridicule n to fing n to wock, and to diſgrace 3 = > 14G 2 A 


ed entempore 


naſtie, or controverſial bis is alſo ellled? 


poets of this kind. 


. 


% n M Ez W R 1 C 4 1 -B AR D 8, 


of Domeſtic Eloquence j; whoſe pro- 


and enliven the time by mirth and pleaſantry. To infuſe libera- 
wat TOY the following branches: \ lity, to receive gueſts, and to ſolicit, in a polite becoming manner. 


of the Domeſtic Bard is wit ; he expreſſes, in moſt facetious verſe, thoſe things i in particular which excite laugh- 
an beyond r, ſome happy double en/endre, It is commonly called Ganu Digriv-gerdd, a 'Theftynni aus irwy 
2 ammuys, ac ynddyv oF bee 4 tra fuers; that is, to compoſe ſongs of mirth, w, n with e words, and to 
2 in dialogues. this claſs com as well extempors, as in writing. ey allo 2 love ſongs, or Ama- 
verſes, in every kind of metre, with delicacy and elegance, without - giving offence ; uch 4 bone arguments, tales of lovers, 
married folks ; and are called Canu Cerdd o gariad, neu Gerdderch-gerdd ; that is, to ing courteoully, to ſing of love, « or to woe. 


The Teuldur Family Songſler, or Bard { To dwell with, and to ſolace, his patron ; that; is, to divert , 


(To Teach aright : 
To Sing aright : 
And to Judge properly of things. 
His three To Satirize without ribaldry: 
| Excellences 4 To Commend a married woman without obſcenity : 
| Prydyad, à Bardd; ora Poet, | were; And to Addreſs a Clergyman ſuitable to his calling, 
and Bard + ; whoſe e, waar} He was to commend a pleaſant diſpoſition of mind; to praiſe Liberality ; 
Was verſify ing, bc. = which and to celebrate the Science of Muſic, and the Art of Poetry. 
appertained the following bran- To delight his hearers ; to oppoſe the bitter invective of the Clerwyr z 


a". and to avoid ſatirizing any other perſon. To be obedient, liveral, chaſte, 


| 


4 record this ſubject, and beſtow theſe rewards, are called 


This 18 


[country matters; and of Mechanical employments, 


that there were three branches 


| and ſuppreſſes evil thoughts. 


*_ Songfters, Faude Bards, 


; Metaphyſical, J % 


poet 


and to make himſelf perfectly beloved. 
He was to avoid ſteadily the ſeven deadly ſins; which are, Extortion, 
Theft, Pride, Fornication, Gluttony, Indolence, and Envy ; becauſe, 


1 


5 - 5 | theſe things deſtroy the Genius, Memory, and Imagination, of the Poet. 


[> ”, ophetic, confftin of verſes that foretel events, or. ſoothſayin ; and by thoſe who, conceiving in their 
minds fark impulſes, think they foreſee things that will happen, called Prophuydoliacth, or Darogan, Such are the 
com Pao: 20 _ * ge. call Myrddin Wyllt, Myradin n Emrys, Talięſin chief of the Bards; Nobis Dai, 

le/ey ; 4, ar - 
and — either, 7 5 was alſo recited in every ſort of verſe, whatever relates to God, and the knowled e of things divine. 
This is termed Canu o Daun ai Saint, ac o Ddaijni, ac yn erbyn A y ; to ſing of God and his ſaints, in praiſe 
| of good, and deteſtation of evil ; as are the Poems of John Cent, Cynddehu, Teilo, Talicfin, &c. 
Hiftory was recited in all kinds of verſe ; and comprized the actions, together with 2 praiſe, or cenſure, of noble perſons, Theſe 


$ are vulgarly called Po,. _—_— 
gies of noblemen and gentlemen, together with the arms and bearings upon 


Heraldic, which deſcribes the pedigrees and genealo 
their dreſſes and ſtandards ; what « Ai — actions they have themſelves performed, and the quarterings received from others ; that 


the rewards of their merits, after the cuſtom of the ancients, which were heaped upon them as ornaments of praiſe and glory, or 
on account of their own valour, or that of thejr anceſtors, „ Tour be known and aſcribed to their reſpective owners, The poets that 
d-veirdd, or Heraldic Bards ; who ſhould be well {killed in the genea» 
logies of kings, and in the hiſtories of the three — Ba Bards of the iſland of Britain, 
Elegiac, mournful, or Songs of Lamentation or Sorrow, in which the Welſh, at their funerals, lament the loſs of the decealed, 
commonly called Cerdd Marwnad, and Cywydd, new Au Marwnad, neu Alar-gerdd. Epitaphical, is alſo placed on the mony- 

ments of the dead, to commemorate, or as an Gaim on them; and that i is called Head. gerda, or epitaph. 

Ethic, and Guemolegic, in which not a few moral precepts, or laws, are written by the Bards, in rhyming verſes. _ | 
_ Mathematical, in which many things relating to Geometry, Muſic, Arithwade, Aſtronomy, and Aſtrology, are celebrated bs 
the Wetſh Poets and Bards. 

Phyfeldgical, in which diſcourſes are made of nature, in Welſh 8 1 not a few of our countrymen have handled theſe matters 
in their native tongue, which are commonly called Cerdd ania 

Georgical, in which many of our poets have treated of * hunting, a together with the times and ſeaſons of 


Neither have there been wanting among the Welſh, ancient poets in the "EET tragic, buffoon, and medica], line ; many of whoſe 
works are ſtill preſerved by our countrymen in ancient manuſcripts, They have alſo written URI works of Welſh poetry 
not to be deſpiſed, many of which fill remain among us. | 


By theſe things, it appears, 4 the Sing of an Itinerant Muſician. 


* 


* 


Teuluwriaeth, the calling of a Family Muſician, or Bard of Domeſtic manners. 
Prydyddiaeth, the calling of a Poctical Rhapſodiſt. 
3 Prydydd, a Poet 25 
The how Edifying 8 ne Bardd, a Bard; r 

Haneſydd, an Hiſtorian. | | 
2 hree things are the eſſects of an edifying ſong; it Fheriſhen the mind ; increaſe the * and afſetion Z 


of Vocal W which are, 


* 


There were three frivolous 
Bardd y Blated, the Meal Minſtrels : 
Minſtrels: - | Hiddawl, the Juggler, or performer of 1 1885 

And the conſequence of theſe trifling Songſters or Minſtrels were; their ſongs, being vulgar, and aefetive 


ol 555 the low Itinerant Minſtrel : 


of ſenſe, tended to corrupt morals and e lin. T ranfated from Dr. J. D. Nuss Welſh and Latin Grammar. 
| The 
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The Various Degrees of Bards and Muſic 57 es 1 


2 


Priced the Primitive, 83 or Chief Bard: 45 

e Pas- vardd; the Diplomatic, or Modern Bard; © 

2 . | Araydd-oardd] the Enſign, or Heraldic Bard, Whoever would. | 

b |  Prydidd, * | be a Heraldic Bard, ſhould be well verſed in the Hiſtories and 

| 5 Caw, 4 Genealogies of Kings and Princes j and entirely acquainted with 

t e hwunw O dri 1 the excellences of our three Primary Bards ;. ſuch. as, Myrddyn 
. Emrys, Myrddyh ab Morvryn, and 7 aligſin Pen Beirdd; and in the 

| ſcience of Heraldic Bardiſm, or perfect fill with reſpect to the 

7 The four | enſigns, arms, families, and noble 8 of the princes, d 

Graduated | Datceiniad: | nobility of Wales, . | 

orders of ' That is, | N . 

Bards: viz- The Poet, or 5 . ꝑ—ͤ— . 

5 fy Inveſted Bard; | | | ; „ „„ 

| of which there | | 35 : | 

| were 3 kinds: 


* 
8 2 


TFT. 
: There are | the Crwthiſt ; . 
eight orders | Land the Singer, L | 


of n+ | And of the 40688 he that is called blonde; th rd I 


mt rang Bard, or Chief Bard,) is ſuch as wears on his. breaſt the Artandius; which is in 
the dem of a chair of gold, or ſilver; or a jewel of a Harp; (the reward of victory,) 
A2 ssũ a token of diſtinction of his being a graduated Teacher, ora Doctor of Muſic 7. | 
The four The Piper; | | | 
Inferior or- | The Juggler; 
ders, Non- The Crowder that plays on the three-fringed cd VVV 
Graduates, And the Tabourer,—— „ 
or Min- And the Fee of each of theſe four Minſtrels ws a penny, and they ww to 5 
ftrels; viz, U perform ſtanding, 5 : | 
* Controbrytannice eee. Lingua Inflitutioner, by Dr. Join Davydd R, PP» 146 1 147, and 6. OP 


| + Michael Dr ajton, in Song the IVth of his Pol Abi elegantly and faithfull records "he various rau concerned in 3 
the . or or Congreſs 4 the' Bards, where they Wien, elegant He prize: , 


Mongſt whom, ſome Bard: there were, that in their ſacred rage, 65, | 
Recorded the Deſcents and Acts of every age. IJ 
Some with their yen f ray that Struck the watbling Strings „ 5 | . 
In fingering ſome unſkill'd, but only us d to ding 8 Y 6 3 nh 
Unto the other's Harp; of which you both might find | AE ew ts 
Great plenty, and of both excelling in their kind, | 
That at the 'Steddva oft obtain'd a Viftor's Praiſe ; 1 1 
Had won the Silver Harp, and worn Apollo Bays: „„ 
Whoſe verſes they deduc d from thoſe firſt golden times, | 
8 ſundry ſorts of Feet, and ſundry. ſuits of Rhimes. | | | 
In Enghyn's ſome there were, that on their Subje& ſtrain z | 5 | 175 
Some makers that again affect the Loftier Vein, | r 
Rehearſe their high conceits in Cergyda i; other · ſome | 3 N | 
In AwdeP's theirs expreſs, as matter haps to come z 
So Varying till their Moods, obſerving yet in all, 


Their tities, their Reſts, their Ceaſures metrical : ” N e 
For, to that Sacred Skill they moſt themſelves endl N ee ' . 1 ÞY + 


Addicted, from their Births, ſo much to Po; ff ĩ by, 
That, ia the Mountains, thoſe, who ſcarce ave ſeen a Book, | Las og 
Moſt Kkilfully will make, as though from Art they took. 


From the Druid Bardi, and Onyddion the above various Orders ori nated ; which * were eo rant Pk among Y 
the Kogliſh, and branched into a variety : Mn profeſſions ; ſuch as b _— or "TT. * 
tellers, and 6 | 4% 
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„ FRANCHISES/ o 'TH.E BARDS. 


| The following were the Fees, or Donations appointed by the Statute of Prince GA ab a chout 


A. D. 1100, to be given to all the Bards and Muſicians, according to their different degrees, by all bis 
gubzects and Vaſſals ho poſſeſſed an eſtate by inheritanee of Five-pounds a year and upwards. In another 


MS, I find it was regulated, that only One ſhould go to a perſon whoſe domain was Ten-pounds a year, and 


Two to a Yeoman who Eb e ee according to that Laney Ke 
eee 515 


7 Feernt each of the thres 


Fees at common Wed- Fee 
Feſtivals; viz. 


_ Royal Cy a 


'n Pedigree 


and Bride» _ 
Chriſtmas, E | Clira, or Clera Cir Pes fora Poem, 
and Whitſuntide, "== © ens ee par, YO... 
| | | if a Teacher 2 — 
11 wr l, XI. penee, and 5 ur- 
70 4. Chief Bard, or a 2 extraor- | XXIV pen ce. no = I EE 
ALA the diſtri; hisfee Y ; meal, orany : | 
extra 135 
ee nd. „ ANT ß̈ 
t, or a Candi . pence, his 
| date for the degree of a Fu- XI. nw... XL pence. _ Clarafer | — pence. 
cord | | | 
Diſh! Di/gyblaidd F Wege Ar „ wa 
Secondary Student, or u Dit. ] ther MS, ſays 26 VIII pence. — XL pence for his 
ciple diſciple led: b 82925 r 5 | 7 Corydd, 1 
Diſtyll 3 | „ N 
Prat bene Student, or Ine XII pence, XII pence, _ Vipence. — — 
loweſt claſs of Graduates : | . 
No ſtred ſalary, but „„ 
oll y/b4s heb Radu, or | VI n — 
velta { VI pence, VI pence. eee the — 


rebel Family. Bar ry: ; eter Bard . Ts deer 
a | ards upon a 3 
dei o 4 muſical eee of only one fn 8 
fee | tion, he was enti- them, a penny 
CH Clir i the butt, or ob- 1 LXXX pence, and died ie a doublefee; the bounty 0 
| | 


je& of ridicule, being always the beſt doublet according to How- * 
choſen out of the wok witty but one, of the /. 7 7 l a 
and ſatyrieal Chief Bard z Bridegroom.— 


TY Clirwyr, the Provincial, or Itinerant Bards, were to have a Pity # for every plough; that is, for every / 
day's tilling that a layman did on bis farm: and, where 1 0 could not be *. they were to recover by 

diſtreſs of goods. 
Here follows a part of the Statute of Prince Gruffydd 4 Conan +, by the conſent of the ſovereign of \the 
kingdom, with full licence, namely, that there ſhould be privileges for the profeſſion of Vocal dn and for 
Inſtrumental Muſic of the Harp, and of the Crwrh, to enjoy Five free acres, which are called Pump erw rydd 
Beirdd a Chantorion. By erw, here is not meant an acre of land, &c. but the appropriated time wherein the 
Bards were to go about their Cera, or Muſical Circuit, and is called erw-rydd, becauſe they were at 
liberty of ſo doing within the limited time: viz. 1ſt, erw-rydd, from Chriſtmas-day to the Purification of - 
the Virgin Mary; ad, from Eaſter-day to Aſcenſion-day; 3d, from Whitſunday to Sil y Creiriau, or the 
Sunday of Relicks; 4th, when a gentleman built a manfion-houſe, he was. to give fees to all the Bards 
within his province, according to their degrees; but this building-fee was afterwards annihilated by conſent 
of the gentry; and another, at their annual Wake, conſtituted in its place; 5th, at Weddings, or the gift. 
of a Virgin; and, if ſhe married a ſecond time, then the muſicians received no fee, 

And of the three ſciences above-mentioned, namely, Vocal Song, Harp Muſic, and Creoth, .Mufic, thats 
are three degrees in each; that is to ſay, Graduated, or x higheſt weder; the Diſci babe and the W 
/ Vagabond Minſtrelſy 5 
| 2 It will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the comparative ak | from tes G Li Tufitariencs, 8 


of a penny, in the year 1100, was equivalent to 9 pence or 10 | rare * written by Dr. John See Bhs of rp penn Tag 


pence now. | Angleſey, printed in 1592, and pa He took his DoQor's 
+ It was incumbent on every teacher to have a copy of this | degree at Sienna, but was educate 45 xford. He . Fo 


25 N containing the Laws of che Barde, to ſhew to his |-bis own country, where he practiſed with ae 
iples, when they came to receive his vos in Lent, c. | requeſt of Sir Edward Stradling, of St. 14 
Prince Grafydd ab Conan, the law giyer and reformer of the this book. He tells us, he wrote the firſt — at 7 . | 
abuſes of the Bards, died A D. 1137 Nee to Caradec of | Meredyd's, in Radnorſhire; the reſt at a = of his own lo 
| Llancarvan's Hiftery f Wales,) after be had reigned above fifty | Brechnockfire, as he ſays, at the age of ſeventy, and under the 
years,—1'he above extracts of the Statute of Prince Gruffjdd ab | ſhade of a hawthorn grove. Fide his Preface, and Fauna: 


1 tranſlated from a parchment roll in the Aſhmolean Tour in Wales. | 
D. e ee ee and 


8 


The 


-» 


* 5 
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The following curious and conciſe memorandums of ſeveral of the Bards, and of what they have written, 
were tranſcribed from a manuſcript at Mr. Evan Boten of Pen yr All, in the pariſh of Llanidloes, Mont- 


gomeryſhire, and now firſt tranſlated into Engliſh. The original 


brated Herald Bard, Rhys Cain, about A. D. 1570, 


| Richard Brocleton, one of the council for the Marches of Wales, 
wrote the Hiſtory of all Britain ; ſearching the records in the 
Tower of London for what was loſt amongſt the Bards, 

George Owen „Lord of Kemeys, in Pembrokeſhire, 
(query, Kemeys, in Mont ſhite,) wrote a Hiſtory of Britain. 
Jol Lewis, eſq. barriſter at law, wrote the Hiſtory of Great 
Britain, from the firſt inbabitants thereof, till the death of Cad - 
| walader ; and of the kings of Scotland to Eugenes, or Owen, &c., 
which work was printed in a folio volume in A. D. 11729, 
Juan ; ab Davydd, ab Sin, eſq. wrote of all Britain. 
Thomas Jones, of Tregaron, wrote of Great Britain, , _* 
E 11 ill, of Tre 'r Delyn, gent. wrote the Hiſtory 

- Pritaill, 7 „„ 
_ Thomas ab Liywelyn, ab Iibel, of Böd- Vary, wrote the Hiſtory 
"Jabs, ob William, ob Jul, gent, of the üme | 
: iam, ab Join, gent. de county, wrote 
the Hiſtory of Britain wipe 1 155 

Of the county of Glamorgan: 
Sir Edward Manſe}, knight, wrote the Hiſtory of the Iſland 
of Britain, and ottier countries. | 
Sir Edward Stradling, knight, wrote the Hiſtory of Great Bri- 


_ tain, &c. about 1560; and l received from him much information. 


5 of Cottrel, gent. wrote concerning all Britain ; 
his book is one of the faireſt and moſt intelligent works in Wales; 
and he communicated much to me. 8 

Anthony Pixvel, of Tir larll, gent. wrote of all Britain, and 
other places; he was a learned Poet, and a Chief Bard. ' 
| I Swrdwal, Maſter of Arts, and chief of Song, wrote 
the Hiſtory of the Three Principalities of Wales, from Adam, 
to the firſt king, in a fair Latin volume; and from Adam to the 
time of king Edward the I.; alſo, he wrote a Welſh Chronicle, 
which is now with Owain Gwynedd, Chief Bard, and a teacher 
of his fcience, __ 5 ; 
. Lewis * Chief Bard, wrote the Hiſtory of the Three 
Provinces of Wales, in a liberal manner. And Meyryg Davyds, 
and Davydd B ' Bards, of Glamorgan, had” his books, 
which were valuable and well written, e 
Heel Davydd ab Tevan ab Rhys, M. A. a Poet, and chief 
Bard, wrote the Hiſtory of all Britain, in Latin; and of the 
Three Principalities of Wales, in Welſh z and his books were 
well written, and valu abe. FN 
Iieuan ab Strdwal, A, M. wrote a fair book, in Welſh, 
of the Three Principalities of Wales, from the time of Cadwa- 
lader to that of king Henry the VI.; and he was a Primitive Bard 
of tranſcendent merit. . 

lolo Gich, A. M. and Chief Bard of North Wales, wrote of 
the Three Principalities of Wales. He was one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated Bards, of the Primitive Order, that ever was known. 

Guttyn Owen, Chief Bard, of Maelawr, wrote an account of 
the Three Principalities ; and thoſe were very perfect, and the 
books fairly written, „3 | 

Teuan Brechva, of Debeubarth, in South Wales, wrote a 
well authenticated Hiſtory of the Three Provinces ; and his 
books I have ſeen with Hugh ab Davydd, of Kidwelly, gent. 
and I received in them, from that gentleman, a great My 
valuable information, May God bleſs him! - _ 

Davydd ab Edmund, who won the Bardic Chair of South 
Wales, in a Royal Congreſs of Bards, he (was of Hanmer,) 
wrote an account of the Three Principalities, as appears by his 


9. | | 
Gutto 'r Ghiz, Chief Bard, and one of the Bards of William | 


Herbert, earl * Pembroke, wrote liberally of the Three Prin- 
cipalities ; which was well approved. © FOO 
Data, ab Howel, ab Howel ab Evan Yyckan, Chief Bard 
wrote of the I hree Principalitics; and his books are fair an 
valuable. (Probably this was Prydydd Brycheiniog, who flouriſhed 


about 1440.) 8 
4 Heel a Sir Mathe, 'wrote a Hiſtory of all Britain, and his 
2 are to be ſeen with we; they are fair, valuable, and 
elligent. j TIES ql Tooth x | 
Gruffydd Hiraetheg, chief Bard, and Herald at Arms; 
for all Wales 1 Garter; wrote a Lf all Britain, and 
other countries, And amongſt his diſciples were, Simwnt Fychan, . 
chief Bard; William Llyn, chief. Bard; William Cynmwal, chief 
Bard; and John Philip, chief Bard, have his books,” which 
are fair, and valuable. © HY 25 


x 
- 


4 
* 


» 


of all“ 


— 


of | 
I Branan,) a MiJal, or Ponti 


. cheologia. Britannica, 
and in the Britiſh | 


John B chief Bard, of the Iſle of Angleſey, wrote the 
ir of the Three Principalities ; and his books ors fair and 


+ 
* 


$3 5 


appears to have been written by the cele- 


* * 


f % 


Jobn Wyn, ab Griffri, of Montgomeryſhire, „wrote the 
Hiſtory of all Wales Wo, his books are, 1 far . — go, % 
authorities to all Wales; I have ſome of them that may be ſeen. 

' Robin Fachwr, or the Genealogiſt, of North Wales, about 
A. D. 16e, wrote of the Three Principalities of Wales; and 


he was a good recitative Poet, good vocal Songſter, and well 
verſed in Ancient Poetry, 


Marys ab Dacyn, ab Rhys. Trevor, of Bettws, in Cydewain, 


gent. wrote a Hiſtory of all Wales; and his books are in my 
poſſeſſion, to be — at this day. | 55 


Rhys Cain 


* 


Cetera defiderantur. 


Achau'r Saint Ynys. Prydain, or the noble deſcent and genealogies 
of the Saints of the Britiſh Ile, who were the original founders. 
of Churches, and religious houſes in Britain, which till go "y 
their names, There is alſo a Latin manuſcript of the Lives 
the Welſh Saints, in the Cotton Library, marked Ye/patian, A. 
XIV. which is ſaid to be written by Ry:4march, archbithop of St. 
David's, the ſon of biſhop Sulien, about the year. 1090. He was 
a man of the greateſt piety, wiſdom, and learning, that had 
flouriſhed a long time in Wales, excepting his father, under 
whoſe tutelage he was educated, | gg | 
Y Greal, which implies a Miſcellany, or a Collection. St. Gre- 
„ 4nd others, call it Sain Grial, or St. Greal, This 


Collection of Legends, was an Ancient Book of divers 


Anecdotes, . or Stories, written in. Welſh ; which I have for- 


t Library, 
in Meirionetiſbire, 1 wr written on vellum, containing 560 
pages in 4to. And 

ir Roger Moſtyn's Library, Fincentius, in his Specul. Haß. men- 
tions the ſame book of hiſtories, and ſays it was called Grzal, 
from a Gallice word, (Welſh, 1 Tuppon, ) Gradalis,. or Gradale 


ſignifying a little diſh, where ſome choice morſel was put; an 


merly ſeen, (ſays my author, Lewis Morris,) at Hengwr 


that it was not to be found in Latin, but common in Galhce. 


Dr. Davies, in his Dictionary, ſays, Gr#al is a certain Hiſtorical 
Book, containing various Hiſtories ; and that it was very difficult 
to be got, becauſe it was ſo ſcarce," On all the parchments of 


Emrys, room could not be found for all the inforination of this 


man; his reports were to us in Jail, like thoſe of the Greal, c. 
L. M. the Bard, ſays this to Eli ab Gr. ab Einion, who was un- 


commonly verſed in hiſtory.—In Mr. Edward Lud: dr. 


P: 262, it is titled Morias Saint Greal; 
r 


work is quoted: Ac deinde ſecundum quod legitur in Ii citur 
Graal. 
edition. Ca 
a book; Qi ſanctum Graal appellatur, & c. 


Anian, 'bilhop of Bangor, about the 'year 1291, procured a 


commiſſion from Chancery, to ry tg into the tenures of the 

| biſhoprick; which ſurvey, called 7 

in being. He alſo drew up, as I judge, by agreement of his 
( 


he Biſhop's Extent-Book, is (till 


rt of the acts conſented to 

„ held at Llanwvair Garth. 
the ſervice of his church 
and dioceſs.; which Miſa! I take to be one of thoſe diverſities 
or uſes in ſinging, heretofore obſerved and practiſed in our 
church, and taken notice of in the Preface, or Order, which - 


clergy, (that ſeeming to have been 
and al 


rmined at his eccle/ia/tical- 
cath, or 


follows the Acts of Wn e before our Liturgy, or” 
I 


Common Prayer Book. This Mi/al was loſt in the troubles in 
Wales, in the reign of Henry the IVth; and again in the time of 
the great Rebellion ; afterwards it was happily recovered, and re- 
ſtored to the church, where it till remains, This Pontifical, or 
Liber Bangor, is a folio of a moderate thickneſs, and contains 32 


offices, and has abundance of Anthems, with muſical notes to 85 


, 


them for ſinging, a 

Sir William Gruffy 
of North Wales, aboyt the ye 
induſtry were great, in preſervi 
riſhing, and 
moth and corruption ; and then eauſing thoſe ſcattered rolls and 
fragments, to be fairly written by one 7erkyn Gwyn, in two large 
volumes of parchments, for the information of poſterity. One 
whereof is that book kept always in the Chamberlain's 


1523, whoſe generous care and 
the ancient records from pe- 


affce cal- " 
led by the name of Th Extent of North Wales; and the other 


he tianſmitted into the Auditor" s-office at London, where it is pre- 
ſerved to this day. Alſo, Sir John of 7 had formerly a copy of 
The Extent of North Walton k, 7, | 


- . 


, 7 Put * 
| 8 | 2, 
- 7 


re is another copy of the ſame book in 


oſeph ab Arimathea, &c. Uſher prima, p. 16, Dublin 
ave, in the Life of Joſeph of Arimathea, quotes 


dd, of Penrbyn, knight, and chaniberlain - 


lecting as many of them as he could retrieve from 


There are ſeveral Welſh manuſcripts of Bonedd y Saint, at | 1 


iads, No. 61, it is called Zforia ß, 
Oral. In an ancient table, once belonging to * this 475. 1 
o quo di 2 


3 
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Seri, in Chwiban, near Llanſannan, 
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v. Names of ſome of the early Bards, Poets, kee. which were omitted i in pp. 13, 14, 1s, and 161 


A.D. 


Civ, a Bard who flouriſhed about the year 450. 


5 by Cynddelw ; Cathlau clau Carddau 
Caw; (probably, this was the father of Anevurin; . 
ſee a note in page 17.) 

Gwyddelyn, Gwyddyl Gbr, or Fiddilig Gdr, 

a noted Bard, and magician to Rhuddlwm 
Gawr, about the year 460. 
Teilo, or Teilaw, a Bard, and biſhop of 

Landaff, (Teilaw ab Enfych, or Enllaig, nal 
Hudwn dwn,) about the year — 514. 
Ugnach ab Mydno, of Caer Son, near Con- 


way, a celebrated Bard, about — 640. 
VPſcolan, - a Bard, about — $70. 
Gwrnerth, a Bard, about 610. 
Aſſer, a famous writer, and biſhop of St, 
David's, in the year — — 9035. 
Melkin, or Maclgyn, wrote a book, De 
Arthurii Menſa Rotunda,” 
_ Gwgan Brydydd, a Bard, about — logo. 
Gruffydd ab Gwrgeneu, a Bard, — 1200. 
| » Einion ab Madawg ab Rahawd — 1250. 
 Gwilym Ryvel, a Bard, — — 1260, 


Ep, Elidyr Sais, a Poet, | _ FI 1290. 
Hywel Voel ab Griffci ab Pwyll gwyddel, 1300. 


Caſnodyn Vardd, — — 1390. 
lor werth Beli, a Batd — — 1380. 
_ Liywelyn Dad ab y Paſtard, a Poet, 1370. | 


_ Gruffydd Grfg, a Poet, — — 13380. 


Dr. Sidn y Cent, a Bard, „ i 


Lhwelyn Llogell, a Poet, — 1400. 


Robert Leia, a Herald Bard, — 1460. 


Davydd ab Edmund, a Poet, — 1460. 
Rhys Nanmor, a Poet, near St. David's, 1460. 
Davydd Nan mor, a Poet, of Nabe pass 
in Meirtonydd, 
Lewis Dwn, a Poet, — — 
Tudur Penllyn, a Poet, 
'  Jevan ab Tudyr Penllyn, a Poet, — 
Tudur Aled, a Poet, who lived at Garth- 


—— _—— 


* 
e 


Llywelyn ab Gyttyn, a Poet, and Crythtor 
Deva Llwyd ab Llywelyn ab g | 

Inco Brydydd, a Poet, 
Meredydd ab Davydd Vychan, a Poet, 1490. 
Davydd Gorlech, a Poet, — - 1500, 


* 


Evan Dyvi, a Meirionyddſhire Poet, | 1500, | 


Rhys Brychan, a Poet, — — 13800. 
Rhys Gele, y Prydydd Brith, . — — 
Rich“. Davis, Bard, and Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 1560+ 
T., ab Gr. ab Hl. y Gadair, of An-gleſey, 1580. 
Bed Haveſp, a Poet, about — AP : 


Rhys Goch, o Lyn Dyvrdwy, a Poet, 1540. | 


1 
Evan Druch Dene, a Poor, — 1570. 
Rhys Cain, a Herald Bard, — _ 1580 
Davydd Benwyn, Prydydd o Vorganwung 1596, + 
Captain Wiliam Middleton, a Poet, 1390 


William Saliſbury, of Cae Dv, in Llan- 
ſannan, was very learned; he tranſlated the 
New Teſtament into Welſh; publiſhed - an 
Engliſh and Welſh Dictionary, in the year 
1547 ; and a Grammatical Introduction to the | 
Britiſh or Welſh Tongue, in the year 1567. 

Arthur Kelton, Hiſtorian, — 1548. 

Dr, David Powel, of Rhiwabon, Hiſtorian; 1 550« 

Humfrey Llwyd, of Denbighſhire, D. M. , 
and Welſh Hiſtorian, — — 1350. 

Dr. John Db, or Dee, of Nant-y-Groes, 1 
Radnorſhire, a famous Aſtrologer, — 1570s 

Sir In. Price, of Llanvyllin, Britiſh Hiſtorian, 1 57 3+ 

John Owen, of Plas Da, i in Caernarvonſhire, 
the famous Epigrammatiſt, — 1600. 

Robin Jachwr, a Herald Bard, — 1610, 

James Howel, of Bryn-Llangammarch, ner 
Brecknock, Hiſtoriographer, — 15620. 

Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, in Montgome- 
ryſhire, the famous knight-errant, and Hiſtorian, 1624. 

Hugh Llwyd, of Cynvael, a Poet, of Mei- 

' rionethſhire, about 1620. See p. 78. "Lo 

Robert Vaughan, Eſq. of Hengwrt, in Mei- 


Nicolas Lloyd, of Flintſhire, wrote Dilhians- 
rium Hiſtoricumm,— — 1660. 
John Gwilym, of Herefordſhite, a Herald, 
and Rouge Croix purſuivant ; he publiſhed his 
| celebrated work, entitled, © The Diſplay of 
| Heraldry,” in folio, about — 1610. 
Myles Davies, of Tre r abbat, i in Flintſhire, | 
wrote Athena Britannice, or Critical Hiſtory 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Writers. 
Dr. John Davies, Canon of St. Aſaph, (was 
the ſon of a weaver at Llanverres, in Denbigh- © 
| ſhire ;) he was a famous linguiſt, and author of 
Antique Lingua Britannice, a Welſh and Latin, 
and Latin and Welſh, Dictionary; which he 


| publiſhed in the year 1632. He aſſiſted alſo 


in tranſlating the Bible into Welſh, which was 

correctly publiſhed in the year — _ 1620, 
Edmund Prys, of Trawſvynydd, or Tyddyn _ 

Da, Rector of Ffeſtiniog and Maentwrog, and 

Archdeacon of Meirionydd ; was interred under 

the Communion-table at Maentwrog, in the 

year 1623. He was the moſt celebrated Bard 

of his time, and one of the tranſlators of the 


Bible into Welſh, and verſificr of the Pſalms. 


For the liſt of ſucceeding Bards, I refer my readers to the end of Dr, een e 10 mne, Archavbgie, 8 


7 
inf 


rionethſhire, Antiquarian, and Hiſtorian, 1660; 
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A DISSERTATION ON THE MUSICAL INSTRUM 


& + 4 . 
* 1 2 1 «4 , 1 * ” ; 
1 * y . | f 


F 


The mufical inſtruments, ahbiently ufed in Wales, are as different from thoſe of other nations 'as their 
muſic and poetry. Theſe inſtruments are five in number, the Telyn, or Harp; the C ut; the Pilgern, 
or Horn- pipe; the Tabwrdd, Tabret, of Drum; and the Corn-buclin, Cornet, or . of theſe an- 
accurate ben! is attempted in the oppoſite trophy. 

The Harp, the principal of thoſe | have enumerated, which appears to be the W anclent, ind indeed: | 
the queen of all muſical inſtruments, derives its origin from the remoteſt period. The Seventy *, as well as 
| Foſephus*, have rendered Kinnor to be the ſame as the Harp: and we find, in ſacred hiſtory *, that Jubal, 
the ſeventh from Adam, is ſtyled, The Father of all ſuch as handle the Nimor, (or Harp,) and the Hug ab, (ot 
ancient Organ,) which were before the flood ; and the origin of any invention cannot well be catried higher, 

Job, who lived among the Llumeans, about 1 520 years before Chriſt, does not only ſpeak of muſic and ſinging, 


but alſo gives us the names of the muſical inſtruments then in uſe “. 


Tyre as a city wholly given up to muſic, The antiquity of muſic appears alſo from the hiſtory of Jacob; 
who, having ftole away from his uncle Laban without- acquainting him of his deſign, was purſued and 


» Ezekiel! and Iſaiah* repreſent 


overtaken by him on the mount of Gilead, where he upbraided him for what he had done, in this manner, 


Wherefore didſi thou flee away ſo ſecretly, and fleal away from me ? and didi not tell ne, was I might ver fn 
thee away with mirth and with ſongs, with Tabret and with Harp"? 


It will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the muſical inſtruments of the Greeks and Latins came to them froni 
the Hebrews. The Greeks, a vain-glorious boaſting-people, pretended that the greateſt part of their muſical 


inſtruments were the invention of their gods or their ancient poets. They ſeldom repreſented Mercury, 4501, 
Orpheus, Arion, or Pan, without ſome muſical inſtrument in their hands: but this falſe pretenſion of theirs 


is ſufficiently contradicted by the Holy Scriptures themſelves. Religion, the gods, muſic, or poetry, owe not 
their origin to Greece, but are the growth of a far more diſtant ſoil 1. 


The Latin: are more fincere and 


ingenuous; they acknowledge they received their muſical inſttuments from the Eaſt, Juvena ſays, 


Jam pridem Syrus in Tyberim defluxit Orontes, 
Et linguam, et mares, et cum tibicine chordas 


Obliquas, nec non a e . 
Vexit . —— 


—_ 


NE 


It is very extraordinary, that all authors who have 3 on this fubjedt, have not diſcerned hs the 
Harp and the Grecian Lyra were two diſtinct infruments ; and it is evident, that neither the Greeks nor 


the Romans ever had our Harp, nor is it to be found on their coins and ſculptures, Another: proof may 
be educed from Venantius Fortunatus, (the biſhop of Poictiers, about A. D. 509.) "ns 2845 that both the 


Hatp and the Cruwth were inſtruments of the Barbarians, or Britons, 


Romanuſque Lyrd u, plaudat tibi, Batbarus Harp, 


Cnacus Achilliacd, Crotta Britanna canat, 


V. enantius Portiidtc, Lib. 7, Carm, b. 


# 


« See Fiuantius Bortunatus, lib, 7. carm. 8. 

The dances which are called er 
name originally on account of their being playe 

2 Plats, XI III. v. 4; Kill. 


obably derive their 
upon the 14 5 
v. 3 XXX. v. 2, 3; Cx W. 


; . chapter IV. verſe 21, 
1117. Ve 1, 6. 
Aber fond forth their little ones like a flock, and their children 
dance, They take the timbre] and harp, and rejoice at the ſound 
5 * 06, XXI. ver 11, and 12, 

cp. XXVI, verſe 13 3. 

a Tate an 'barp, go about the city, thou barlot that haſt been 
forgatten ; make ſweet melody, fivg many ſongs, that thou ear 
be . aiah, chap, XXIII. verſe 16. 

9 Geneſis, X ; verſe 27. 

Bes, Eecfafin, chap. 44 3 10 in the account of beth, and 
c 
os. Fauna ahr III. 

* In Horace's Hymn to Mercuty, book 1, ode bs 16th, The 

'origia of the lyre is {aid to be a3 toliows ; 


* 


* 


* 


* 
— 


bo 4 pours Ant | 
iquities of the Jews, book VIII. chap, III. 8. 
J Aud NI. hs chop. 


« Thou Got of Wie (from Ales ſprung) 
„Who by perſuaſive power of tongue, 


3 % And graceful exerciſe, refin'd 


« The lavage race of human kind; e 
„% Hail, winged meſſenger of rr, 
4. And all cht mortal — above, 280 4 
„ gweet parent of the bendin og re, 8 9 e 
on "uy praiſe ſhall all irs ſounds inſpire, — ig 


« 0 Maven (ane the ſogenious Amphion moved rocks by bis „ 


voice, ou being his tutor,) and *thou, n Te/iudo, expert to 15 
6.5 re hy ith oy ſtrings, formerly neither vocal aor | 
% but now 


reeable to the tables of the wealthy, and the temples. 
„ kc: Horace, book III. ode 11 | 5 
is called the paront of the lyre, becauſe, having found 


1 


the ſhell of 4 tortoiſe, and fitted firings to le, he firſt — an 


-ideg of that kind of muſſe. Hence endo fignified a | 
reaſon that it was originally made of the vie. or bollos all of 


the reflils aquatice, OY TOY ny re Ws | 


banks of the Nile, 
4 ; 


„ A DISSERTATION ON THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE WELS. 


| The antiquity of poetry is another argument for that of muſic , as they are both ſuppoſed to be coeval 
with man. Nature furniſhes art with all her materials, and lays the foundations of all her improvements, 
As poetry and mufic were inſeparable among the ancients ', who knew no poet that Was not at the ſame 
time a muſician, and who called making verſe ſinging, and verſes ſongs, What has been ſaid of poetry max 
likewiſe be applied to muſic, There is a natural muſic which preceded and gave birth to the artificial * 
both tend to the ſame end, namely, to expreſs the ſentiments of the poet in ſuch ſounds and terms as have 
a correſpondence to what he feels within himſelf and would inſpire others with. „ BS 
| David, the ſecond King of Iſrael, was the greateſt maſter of the Harp of his time, as well as a poet; he 
compoſed a great number of the p/a/ms, or hymns, both for voices and inftruments ; which he inſtituted in 
the tabernacle of the Lord, to inſpire mens hearts, and to ſweeten their aſſections towards God *, (This: 
accompliſhed prince, may truly be called a prieſi, prophet, and bard.) The prophet Eljha, likewiſe, 
thought muſic neceſſary to excite him to a fit diſpoſition for receiving the impreſſion of the ſpirit of God; 
| and ſaid, © but now bring me a Minſtrel; and it came to paſi, when the Minſtrel played, that the hand of the 
Lord came upon bim „ . e 7 
We have every reaſon to believe that muſic was in a degree of perfection among the Hebrews towards 
the latter part of David's reign, and in the time of King Solomon, &; and, we are informed that Aſaph; 
Heman, and Jedulbun, were the princes, or preſidents, of all the temple-muſic, in, thoſe reigns. Aſaph 
had four ſons, 7eduthun ſix, and Heman fourteen, Theſe four and twenty Levites, ſons to the three grand 
preſidents of the muſic, were ſet over four and twenty bands, or companies of muſicians. . Each of them 
had under him eleven officers of an inferior rank, who preſided over the other fingers, and inſtructed them 
in their art, Theſe ſeveral companies ſeem to have been diſtinguiſhed from one another by the inſtruments 
on which they played 4, and by their places in the temple, Thoſe of the family of Kobath ſtood in the 
middle; thoſe of Mirari, on the left ; and thoſe of Gerſon, on the right hand *, The ſons of Jeduthun 
played on the Ninnor, or Harp; the ſons of Aſaph, on the Nebel, or Pſaltery; and the ſons of Heman on the 
Meuſfilothaim, a kind of tinkling bells, or Cymbals. The number of them, with their brethren that were 


In ode 32, Horace invokes his lyre, and calls it Barbiton, We | ſpeQively, the viol, meaning that for concerts, of what ſize ſoeyer 

4% are net called upon. If, in idle amuſement ja the ſhade with | it be, having fix ſtrings ; and the violin, whether ic be the treble, 

4 you, we have played any thing that may live for this year and | thetenor, the violoncello, or the baſs, having uniformly four. In ſhort, 

% many come on, aſſiſt me with a lyric ode in Latin, my dear | all the inſtroments of that genus are characterized by the appella- 

% Barbiton, firſt tuned in Greek by the Leſbian citizen A. | tion of the Cirhara, whether a Jute, a vio), a fiddle, or a kit, 

" gu ,“ Ke. | | The Engliſh make uſe of a ſimilar looſe and vulgar term, when 

4 gies; 283838 e mn N Fo th dere 4 expreſs 2 muſical on oy ob eng 

% in book II. Ode 13, eren & eee piectrumy (an in- well know the name, by the term urdy ; which in is 
ng _ 3 OI _ 1 ponder yy wc Aer an old Engliſh lafroment that conliſts of @ bladder upon a flick, 

a tick, or a quill ran Bald ag. | 1 with a ſtring or (wo ſtretched acroſs the bladder, which are faſtened 
e io each end of the ſtick, and played upon with a bow, 7 
15 40. deſerlbes Dido's feaſt to Mat, Lib. I. v. * & e- The rebeck is a three-ſtringed fiddle, © The citlers has fix 
la which, che ſame inſtrument is termed Cithara, * The long - ſtrings; alſo, a mandolin, or a ſmall guitar played with a quill, is 

. 4 haired Zepas ſounded on the gilded Cithara what great Atlas | ſometimes called a citters, The lute is elteemed to be a very an- 
© HERD 4% had taught; he ſang of the changing moon, and the courſe of | cient inflrument, as being mentioned in P/a/m Ixxxi. &c. it _ 

« the ſun ; the origin of mankind and other animals; the nature of nally had ſix firings, but now has a much greater number. P 
Ide elements, the heavenly conſtellations, and the cauſes which | ;4cora; or arch-lute, is ſometimes called cithars bijuge, from ite 

4% operate the change of ſeaſons,” — Homer calls the inſtrument, on | having two necks, with a great number of firings: the Spani 
which Achilles played, the Phorminx, which implies the ſame | Jute, and the guitar, are called cithara Hi/panica, The lute is 

#3 Teſtudo, [liad, book IX.— always ſtrung with gut, and played upon with the fingers. The 
| The Greeks call the Lyra; Kithara; Barbitor ; Phorming ; orpharian, bandore, or guitar, are generally ſtrung with. wire, and 
and pe +. The Romans have made uſe of the fame terms, 10 | moſtly played with à quill. (Salinas ifferts, that the inftroments 
Which they have added Tu all of which imply a tortoiſe, a | of the above claſs take the name of lule, from their halieutic, or 
ſhell, or an inſtrument made of that form, (The back of the | boat-like, form.) The crwth ; fiddle ; viol d'amour; viol de 

"A Jute and the guitlr are 8 carved in that ſhape.) The gamba ; the bariton : &c, are all played with a bow, 3 80 
Ws. pra of Mercury had at firſt but three firings ; Orpheus is ſaid to | 1 C:ofar, in his Commentaries, book IV. chap. 22, Kc. calls the 

5 ve added a fourth ; and Pinder mentions his lyre as having Britons, barbarians ; and Tacitus the ſame,— * The appellation of - 
5 ba ſeven. It is evident, from Maccabees, that the inner, or harp, | barbarians was given by the Greek: to all the world but themſelves; 

—_— and the cithdra, or guitär, are not the ſame, ſince they are men- the Romans gave it to all the world but the Greets, T.. 4 
—_— tioned in the ſame place as two different inttraments, I. Macca- | note from Mr. Beloe's tran/lation of Herodotus, | | 
= Seer IV. v. 544 and XIII. v. gr,—Notwithſtanding all the ac- | * Timagener ſays, that muſic was the moſt ancient of all ſtudies 

"EE counts, given by the Greeks and Romany, it is not improbable. | Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, en the Religion of the Gentiles, page 
OT but the ciahive, or guithr, is derived from the Cithern of the He- 204 # lutarch, Libello de Mufſck,——Quintil, Lib I. or 10, 1. 

. oY, brews; (which, according to Mer/ennus, is a kind of fiddle with | J. of Chronicles, chap. XXV. v. 6 and 7.—ll. Chronicles, on 
fix firings). See alſo Maccabeer, as before quoted. —Galilie uſes XXIX. chap, V. v. 12. —0f the drefles of the Levites, &e. fee 

the term bye for the lute, and other inſtruments of chat claſs: but | Exodus, chap. XX VIII. chap. XXXIX. and 1/aiah, chap. III. 

the true diſtin tion betweeh the viol and the violin ſpecies ariſes | I. Chronicles, chap. XXIII. v. 5. chap, XIII. v. 8. 3 
- grom the difference of fize, and the number of their ſtrings, re- UL. Beok of os 7 Pb oj 8 

* 55 41. onicles, + I, 3, 5, 0. , on, chap. s Vo 12, 

- + Pliny mentions a fih called Cirbdrw of a folio. And another called | + I. Chronicles VI. 33, 34» 39. | | 
. phrrew,ePliny, XXXII. and 11. l : Ay . ag A 8 
| 8 . AA -.- inſtrufted 
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1 DISSERTATION ON THE MUSICAL erase OF THE WELSH. 2 * . ; "+. 
? 345 © © 
jnfiructed 3 in the ſongs of the Lory, «ven all that were cunning, was two hundred, fourſcore, and eight ' TI. 
1 Moreover, four thouſand praiſed the Lord with mo inſtruments which : ace; 0 22 Dn to 2 
therewith :.“ 
Leſs perhaps is knows concerning the muſical inſtruments of the ancient . Hives than any other part of 
the holy ſcriptures. The writings of Moſes, the Prophets, and the Chronicles, mention eleven ſorts of mu- 
ſical inſtruments : but, according to Calmet's Critical Diſſertations, they had ſixteen '. And, as the Cymry, 
Ancient Britons, or Welſh, are ſaid to be originally of the Tribe of Comer 4, the eldeſt _ of n. 
therefore, their muſical inſtruments, probably, were thence derived. 
The inſtrument, upon which King David performed, was the 139 Kinnor, or Harp 4 which is likewiſe ET : I 
called the Haſur; that is, the tenth, or ten-/tringed inſtrument: This is the inſtrument David played upon. e 1 
before Sau. It was made of the wood of the algum- tres ; a ſpecies of fine cedar, It was the Harp that „ 
the Babylonian captives hung upon the willows, growing upon the banks of the Euphrates*. Alſo, the 
women played upon this inſtrument 9, It was very common at Tyre 6; and was chiefly deſigned for the 
eighth band of muſicians belonging to the tabernacle in the time of David*"*, This ancient Kinnor, which 
is ſo often mentioned in ſcripture, and called by Daniel, Kitros 1%, was, according to all the fathers who _ 
have given us a deſcription of it, an inſtrument of a triangular -form, whoſe ſtrings were ſtretched from 
the top to the bottom, and whoſe hollow part, whence the ſound proceeded, was at the bottom ; 
they played upon it at the top, with the fingers 1. The Kinnor “ (or 9 2600 is rendered in \the reren | 
by Kinnyra, Pſalterion, and Cythara 3. It was in uſe before the flood * 10.—— . 


— 


'The Nable, Nebel, or Platterion, was likewiſe a much] inſtrument of very 45 the ſame ſhape with the | 
Harp,z only, it had twelve ſtrings. And, Ovid tells us, they played m_— it 1 both * as we gt 


on our Harp: VVV 
„ Diſce etiam duplici genialia Nablia palnd 


Pleftere : conveniunt dalcibus illa modis. e 
Be quoted i in Athenus, tells us 9: the Nable of the ancierits was a fringed inttrument; and called. | 
Sidonian, becauſe the Phenicians were ſuppoſed to be the inventors of it. The ſeptvogint, commonly tranſ- 
late Nebel by Pſalterion **, and that it was of the form of the letter delia a; it was made uſe of in the 
pompous and ſolemn ceremonies of religion. The Rabbins ſay, that they never made uſe of leſs than two 
Nables in the temple, nor more than ſix %. The Nable and the Haſur would ſeem to be the ſame, were 
they not expreſsly diſtinguiſhed in Pſalm XCII —"_ the 2 25 and on and Nable; ; and by the _ 
number of their ſtrings·— 5 


The ancients \ peak likewiſe of: a fringed: dias called T che, or triangular ; which, by hs re- To 
ſemblance of its figure, appears to be the ſame with the Harp. Juba ſays it was invented by the Syrians ®?,. Tg 

others give it the epithet of Phrygian, or Perſian: . Diogents, the tragedian, quoted in Arbenaus, . i 
that the Barian and Phrygian damſels e the goddeſs Diana, in ſhady groves, with the ſound . 


* 1. Chroniclts, chap. XXV. v. 7. ; excel ; which, according to Calmet thould 1 with harps to * 
4 J. — ho. XX11L „. 7 over the Sheminith, 1 band of mite. | 


3 Calmet's Critical Differtations on the Old and New Teſta- ' Daniel, III. 5, 7, 10. | . 1 1. W 
ment, done into Wa with additional ws by Tindal, „ -Calmet's Crit Diſtr tation. ; 5 . i . 
Quarto, p. 71. % o Kibapa, nods 5 Kind. . 

Genes, chap. X. 1s gt. Jerom, who wrote about the year 400 ys, * KIGAPA, | 

s P/a bus, XLiIt, v. 4; xc. v. - 3; XXX. v. 2, 3; oxliv. (kithara, or cithars), is of the ſhape of the Greck letter delta, Ld 


v. 9. And 7o 4 8 s Antiquities of the. N book VIII, had. 24 ſtrings, and was played upon with the fingers. 


chap. III. ” 2. 9 IV. v. 21. 
6 I. Samuel, chap. XVI. v. 23. : i I, Kioge, X. 12, and II. Chronicles, IX, 11. Pſalm, _ 9 

7 And the ſervants alſo of Huram, and the forvancs of es Toſephis's Antiquities of the ru, , deer VIE. VII. chop, XII. 3. 1 

which brought gold from ophir, brought algum trees, and precious | * Ovid, Lib. 3. de Arte. 8 TCC 

ſlones, And the king made, of the algum - trees, terraces to the 10 Athenaus, lib. 4, cap. 23, p. 176, and Zuſabius, in Plat 32: I 

houſe of the Lord, and to the king's palace, and harps and gal. XXX. fy „ | 

teries for fingers. And there were none ſuch ſeen before in the | The Z/altery, as handed down to us, i a flat inſtrumen =_ e 

land of Judas. —II. Chronicles, chap. IX. v. 11 and 12.— - kind of dulcimer of a triangular form. I have ſeen others of the 

I, 75 chap. X. v. 12.—ll. Samuel, chap, VI. v. 1 | | ny pright fort, which had frings on. both fides of (hem, one of 
| wie 


alm, CXXXVII. 2. was brought from Germany, ' - 

9 I/aiab, XXIII. 16.—I. Chronicles, XV. 20. on (and Sr. Ifdorus), Tags in Plalm. 
e Exekiel, XXVI. 13-—1[/aiah, a before cited, 22 Calmet's Critical Differtacions by T. | 
n I, Chronicles, XV. 21. (P/alm VI. and XiI.) Our 1 #3 Athens, I. 4. c. 24, p. 176. 

1 this 78 is thus: with harps on the Shemini 1 Wi N I. 14. 49, p. 636. 
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it on their feſtival days. The Trigon, or a kind of triangular Harp, is repreſented, in Voyage Pittorefque di 


endeavour to trace its ſource, uſe, and progreſs, among the Ancient Britons, or Welſh; and, what will 


— EEE — =_ = 
' f | _Y 4 — _— —_— 
* Mili - N * 9 2 K . * g - 
- : : q a ? * 


| inſtruments like unto Lyres, chant forth the praiſes of ſome and the cenſures of others. There are like- 


TOE OT IN INE * 
N by 
*. 


much as there are two crops in the year. They ſay that Latona was born there, and therefore that they 
| worſhip Apollo above all other Gods; and, becauſe they are daily ſaying ſongs in praiſe of this god, and 


ce. The Hyperboreans uſe their own natural language: but, of long and ancient time, have had a ſpecial 
' kindneſs for the Grecians; and more eſpecially for the 4/benians and the Delians. And that ſome of the 
- Gruians paſſed over to the Hyperboreans, and left behind them divers preſents, (or things dedicated to the 


eaten which could de no other than thoſe of the Druids, © 


8 


... triangular Jaſtrument, made 6f u rod of ſteel, on which were rings, 
f 7 * up and down the triangle, by means of un iron rod, | tranſmigration of ſouls. Carte's Hiſtory of Britain, p. 61 to 6g ; 


ailikety but that rhe 


2 with additional notes by Tixdal, pp, ys, g8.—And 7 g g, Herodotus, lib, LV ==! ftbageras, Chap, KN Neuland 
7 date, cee, book v. chap. 0. e nee r 


4 DISSERTATION 0 ON THE MUSICAY tvsrHuMENTs or rue wii. 
the Prat and Perfian Trigones. A Greek author, named Foſoppor *, fayn, the Egyptian prieſts played . 


Naples *, from an ancient painting in the muſeum of the King of Naples 
Haring now inveſtigated the probable origin of the Harp amongſt the Hebrews, it will be- Abele to c 


greatly aſſiſt to elucidate this ſubject is, that the Cymry, or Aboriginal Britons *, have retained their primi - 
tive cuſtoms more pure than any other Ce/tic tribe. Every nation have their particular taſte, genius; 
temper, and fancy, indelible by any revolution of time, government, or education.“ 
uur ſays, that Druidiſm is ſuppoſed to have originated in Britain. This religious order was a branch 
of the Bardic Syſtem ; alſo, we are informed, by Ammianus Marcellinas, (and others,) that, The Bax Ds ſang 
of the enpleits of valiant heroes in ſweet Times adapted to the melting notes of the melodious Harp, Therefore, 
the Harp was a Bardic ioitrument, and was played by them, from the earlieſt period, both at their ſacred 
ceremonies and at their other celebrations . 
Diodorus Siculun, who wrote about 445 years before Chriſt, ſpeaking of the Britons, or Celts, toys, 
« Among them they have poets, that ſing melodious ſongs, whom they call Bards; who, to their muſical 


wiſe among them philoſophers and divines, whom they call D7#ids, and are held in great veneration and 
eſterm, Prophets, likewiſe, they have, whom they highly honour, who foretel future events 7.“ | 
Diodorus Siculus, out of Hecatens, deferibes the Hyperborebns, (which are the Britons, according 
to Carte's Hiftory of England, Rowland's Mona Antiqua. and others,) and ſays, There is an iſland in the 
ocean over againſt Gaul, (as big as Siciſy,) under the Artic Pole, where the Hyper boreans inhabit, ſo called 
becauſe they lie far north. That the ſoil there is very rich and fruitful ; and the climate temperate, inſo- 


aſcribing to bim the higheſt honours, they ſay that theſe inhabitants demean themſelyes as if they were 
Apolle's Priefts, who has there a ſtately grove and renowned temple of a round form, beautified with 
many. rich gifts. That there is a city likewiſe conſecrated to this God *, whoſe citizens are moſt of them 
harpers, whoy playing on the Harp, chant ſacred hymns to Apollo in the temple, ſetting forth his glorious 


Gods,), inſcribed with Greek characters; and that Abaris9 formerly travelled thence into Greece, and 


renewed. the ancietit league of friendſhip with the Delians e. To theſe accounts are added; Pry of 55 
"Bards, and Ovydaion *', 


2 65 pud Thom, Galle, Not. ad amblie, 7 Caſar't Chmmentarins, book VI. chap p. 1 ; Bu Blaſs 4. 
Voyage ttoreſlque de Naples et de Sicile, par Mr. Saint | /iquities of Cornwal gives the fulleſt ac-ount of the Druids, - 

1 A 45 1. et p. 137. * See p. 3. and p. 27. dmmianus Marcellinus, book XV. cha 
. . he Hebrew $halifim id another ſort of inſtrument, which | 9, (who lived in 390),—Carte's Hiftory of England, vol. I. p. 
have — b Ombals, and St. Zerom by 9. 2 und p. 43 —Athenaus, lib. VI. Syn bb. I. lib, IV.—Db-, 
It is 8 but once in all Seripture “, and that is in the deſc Aorus Siculus, lib. V. my” 2z and lib, Il. — 34. Lucan, 
tion of Devid's triumph after his vary over-Goliah, The 4 lib, I. 447 —And Tacitus, lib. IV. cap. 54; lib. ae, Sl 
men came out to meet Saul and David, x og * and dancing, with | Ty/ilio's Briti/h Hiftory —Fabian's C enicls, 4-<%gz 15330 
tabret1 and with Shalifim, This term rived from a roo? | and Lewis's Hiftory o Britain, chap. XXX V,. lib. 69, 

fignifying #7 @ ; and therefore ſome will have it to be an inſtru» 7 edt, the ile, tranſlated by Booth, book v. chap II. 
ment of three firings, others an inſtrument of a triangular form, | p. "og th 
which ſeems to be the moſt probable; Thoſe, who now play on the 1% Hiftory of Britain, P: 35» ſays there was a temple of | 


cymbal, were wort formerly to accompuny it wich the ſound of a Apell in London. 
9 ' Abaris is ſaid to have tone ht Pythagoras the dofrice 'of 


e had in their leſt hand, Whilſt they held. up the inſtfu- | and Lewis's Ancient Hiſtory, p. 7. See ſome account of Alaris, 

in their right ring, to give It a {res motion, It is not | the Britiſh Philoſopher, or Druid, in p. 8 of this work, 

ite, by the word Shalifbim, mean” this 0 Diodors:, the Sicilian, tranſlated by Booth, book II. chap. III. 

De a r 27e, Hifory of England, vol. I. p. 61, e by, by, 65, tad 
. | vx arte's an + To 1 , , 

+ Calner's ColleAjon of Critical Differtations « on the Old and New Teſta» | 6, trale, io. IV.— 4nmmianu ally — Ly 8 9 — 


I DISSERTATION « ON THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS or THE WELSH: 9% e 


1 ab Seifjilt, King of Britain, about 160 years before Chriſt, is ſaid to have been a celebrated . | 5 i: 
muſician, and performer on the Harp, &c. and therefore he was called the God of Muc. Likewiſe, tie 
ancient Welſh Laws mention the Harp as one of the indiſ 1 8 wann, for a gentlemaa 4 and | 


they enumerate three diſtin Harps; thus ; 1 „ . 5 | ; | 45 3 ; | 
Tair Tehyn eee y ak . Three 5 are allowed by the: Lav: „„ 2 
1. Telyn y Breninz zn e e Harp of the King; e fon ih a, 4 
2. Tehn Pencerdd; - © 2. The Harp of a doctor of muſics e 65 05 Fo, 
3. A Thelyn Gurda. 3. And the Harp of a gentleman, '- | 


| Cwirth y ddwy gyntau: chwengaint a ddl 16 111 8 The two firſt were valued at 120 pence, cb! by 
e ar bugaint ar eu Cyweirgorn, Telyn Grorda, and the Tuning: key at 24 pence. The Harp of 4 
 Iriugaint à ddl, ai Chyzeirgorn deuddeg ceiniawg. gentleman (or baron) was valded at 60+ en and 
Leges Wallicae, - -PP+ 415, 226, 267, and 30). | its Tuning key 12 pence.— | ; 


Therefore, from all theſe various inſtances, we may fairly infer, _ the e bro, bad the 15 
Harp, prior to any other nation *, except the Hebrews i, —— _ | 5 
II former times, a profeſſor of this favourite inſtrument, the Harp, had many privileges; his lands werd | 
8 and his perſon ſacred; by the law *. It was the office of the ancient Bard, to ſing to his Harp before, 
and after battle; the old ſong, called Unbeniaeth Prydain, or the Monarchal Song of Britain; which con- 
tained the exploits of the moſt worthy and ary, e 1 1 275 to TO others' to imitate iel | 
ons gon Lode „ e *˙«„„„ 
„„ heed, ye Bards, chat for the Gn of ict fi ann {a „ 
s xe ſound the aneienteſt of all Fobr , 8 
i e birth tradition notes not, nor wie Tue EF 1 
5 Its lofty ſtrains . — q I io ite apoion 
\The 1 2 victory deſerves to be mentioned, which was Sites by the Britons; padin the 1 
conduct of Germanus, over the united forces of the Saxons and Picts, about A. D. 447, at Gwyd-grug, (or „ 
Mold,) i in Flintſhire ; where the place of battle is called to this day Maes Garmon, i. e. the field of Ger- „ 
man e. Likewiſe the church of Llanarmon is dedicated to St. German, and called after his name; and FED 
N probably the image, which is till to be ſeen in the church-wall, was intended to repreſent that ſaint. | 
When Colgrin was beſieged in the city of York by king Arthur, in the fifth century, Badulf aſſumed the 
character of a Harper, and by that ſtratagem he gained admiſſion to deviſe with his brother . King 
Alfred allo made uſe of the ſame diſguiſe, and by that means Ling had an eee 0 reconnoitre N 1 
Doniſh camp, which was then in Somerſetſhire u. . . 
In the beginning of the tenth century, Anlaf, king of the Iſes, invaded the 1000 of England with” a 7 
p army of Danes; he was reſolved to explore the ſituation of the Eng/i/> camp, and the condition 
of their army, before he engaged; and, diſguiſing himſelf like a minſtrel, went into it as far as the kings 
tent, where he played upon his Harp with ſo much ſkill, that be was eafly admitted. King Athelfan was then 
at dinner with his chief officers, who were all agreeably entertained with the muſic; but, the repaſt being 
over, the muſician was diſmiſſed with an handſome reward; which diſdaining to carry off, he buried it in the 
ground. A ſoldier, who had formerly ſerved under him, obſerving this action, was confirmed by it in his 
1uſpicion that the diſguiſed Harper was Anlaf, and gave notice of it to Athelflan, who blamed the man for 
not diſcovering i it ſooner, that he might have ſeized his ys” een, in ee of 24 e ine 3 85 


"25 See ihe if and and page Tun 17 Britiſh E ory, —Fabian's 's Genefi,. chap R W. + . 8 N | Y : 1 4 
Chron. f. 3 ed. 1 [$33 And 1 His. of tit. p · 67, and 6 See pb. 37 25 and 79 24 Wale, p. 35» 68, $97, R 
chap. XXXV and 304. 


* Leges Wallicas, publiſhed by Dr. Wotton, and Moſes Williads, 7 dee p. 27 of ws book, and Leges Wallicae, f. 36. -D 
p. 301. — And p. 56 and 79 of this book. Balle, lib. IV. cap 24. Siculus, lib. V. chap. 2, ſays, * The Celts,. in time of war, 
3 See pp. 10, 11, 12, 26, 27, and 28, Ac. of this work, | march, obſerving time and meaſure, 91 vs N when 

Likewiſe, the Ancient . V, in p. 79, 80, 81, 82, any are juſt ready to charge the enemy.“ 

83, 84, 86, and 86. Maſon's Caraftacus. X 
4 * Over the Celrs r Bardus, * man famous for his inven- | 9 Carte's Hiftery of England, vol. I. A. Gildas, a bel | 
tion of verſes and moſſe. And Caivs ſays, © Quin et primos | author, who wrote in the ſixth century, alludes to this victory | 
muſicos (zeſte Ce/are,) Britannia prperit, quos Bardos olim | as obtained by 1 11 of God, without any human afſitance. 
dicebant, atque 'achuc Cambri dicunt, a Bardo quodam Britan- Bilger E by je 7, 18.—Uſber's Anti 4 Brit. pp. 179, %%. 
norum Rege, homine N bart wg et A inclito, - pe 2 Brita Hiſt. Book IX. hap. en Os . 
' Beroſus memorie tradidit, s ritain, . „p 181. 175 In 
_ * alſo. 2 2 N 79 of the 5 1 | | By Sgelman's Life * * P · 63. f „ "a 2 
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tion, Atbelfan prepared himſelf for the danger, and proved viRtorious the following day. This happened 
*. Weondune, near Frunſbury, in Northumberland — 
' Giraldur' Canbrenſi, who wrote a deſcription of Cambria, ls the year 1 188, i peaks of the hoſ- 
rag and liberality of the Welſh, in his time, as follows; © There is no beggar among theſe 
people ; for their hoſpitality is common to every body: generoſity they prefer to every other virtue. 
\ Travellers, when they enter a houſe, deliver their arms to be laid by, and immediately are hoſpitably 
entertained, being offered water to waſh their feet, which is the manner of invitation with this nation. 
Their young men, therefore, who are devoted to arms, and hunting, roam from houſe to houſe, and make 
every place their home, unleſs they are called out to defend their country, Thoſe who come at early 
hours are entertained with the converſation of young Women, and with Tunes on the Harp, all along to the | 
| evening for here every family hath its damſels, and Harps aſſigned for this purpoſe. | | | 
| Every family too is here well {killed in all the knowledge of the Harp. In the evening, when rangers 
have ceaſed coming, an entertainment is prepared, according to the number and dignity of the gueſts, and 
according to the abilities of the family; when the kitchen is not loaded with divers diſhes, and with in- 
_citements to appetite z nor is the houſe adorned with tables, and towels ; theſe people ſtudy nature more 
than ornament, They lay before the gueſts large diſhes of herbs, The maſter and miſtreſs of the fealt 
are carefully ſerving their gueſts, nor do they ever cat themſelves before the Cit have been ſatisfied; 
that, if there ſhould be deficiency, it may fall to their own ſhare *.” 
« Ireland makes uſe of only two inſtruments, namely, the Harp and the Drum. Scotland has three, nel 
the Harp, the Drum, and the Crwih. And Wales bas the Harp, the Pipes, and the Crwth. The Iriſh too 
make uſe of firings of braſs oftener than thoſe made of hide or gut .“ 
Giraldus likewiſe gives a curious account of the effects of muſic, and ſays, © The ſweetneſs of muſic 
not only delights with its harmony, it has its advantages alſo. It not a little exhilarates dejected minds; 
it clears the clouded countenance, and removes ſuperciliouſneſs and auſterity, Harmony is a kind of food 
to the mind, Whatever be our purſuit, muſic aſliſts application, and quickens genius, It gives courage 
to the brave, and aiſts the devotions of the pious, Hence it is, that the biſhops, abbots, and holy men, 
in Ireland are uſed to have the Harp about them, and piouſly. amuſe themſelves with playing it; for 
which reaſon, the Harp of holy Kejeinus + is held in ſuch great eſtimation by the original inhabitants. Be- 
fides, the warlike trumpet ſends forth a muſical conſonance, when its clangor gives the ſignal for the attack. 
Muſic has its eſſects on the vicious as well as the virtuous. The ſtory of Alexander is well known; ſo is 
likewiſe that of David driving the evil ſpirit from Saul, Muſic has a power to alter our very nature. 
Hence the Iriſh, the Spaniſh, and ſome other nations, amidſt their' funeral wailings, bring forth muſical 
lamentations, either to increaſe, or diminiſh their grief, dor hath ſaid, that without Muſic no inſtitution 
of diſcipline i is perfect. The very world is ſaid to have been Harmoniouſly created.“ 0 
' Galiles®, in his Dialogue on Ancient and Modern Muſic, written in the year 1 582, has given a very 
| intereſting paſſage reſpecting the Harp, which I ſhall inſert here literally tranſlated : © Among the ſtringed 
inſtruments now uſed in Hay, we have, in the firſt place, the Harp; which is in fact nothing but the ancient 
Cithara, with a great number of ſtrings, differing ſomewhat in form, but that chiefly owing to the taſte 
of the artiſts of thoſe times, the number of ſtrings, and their degree of tenſion; the extreme higheſt and 
loweſt comprifing upwards of three oddaves. This very ancient inſtrument was brought to us from Ireland, 
(a4 Dante? has recorded,) where they are excellently made; and in great number; and the inhabitants of 
which iſland have practiſed on it for many and many centuries; its being alſo the particular badge of the 
Kingdom, and, as ſuch, frequently painted and ſculptured on their public edifices and coins, the people al- 
| ledging, as as the cauſe of it, that they are deſcended from the Royal prophet David. 'The Harps uſed by 
them are much larger than ours, and they are uſually mounted with ſtrings of braſs, and ſome of eel, in 
the deute part, of the ſame kind as the Clavichord, (or a kind of Spinnet.) The performers upon them 


FRY, Car ito of England, vol. I. p. 32 —And Malmeſbury, | naſtery of Gleado'kch, in the county of Wicklew. — Lives if 9 
Lib, Britiſh Saints, vol, I p. 336, 4t0.—And R's Cbrouic le, 
e Deferiptie, chap. X.—For ſarther account of the | p. 60, fol. 25 
"mol of the Welth, ſee p. 35 97 this book Lyttelton? Hift. of Hen. 5 Giraldus Cambrenfic, Chap, XII. 
Book II. p. 68, 4to— 3 Giraldus's Topog. "= lreland, chap. XI. * Vine. Galiles's Dialogue on Ancient and Modern Muffe, p. 143. 
"4 Probably this was Sr. Cormpen, Keivin, of Coempgenus, who | &c. folio edition, printed at Florence in 1582, and atter . iu 
1 about the latter end of the fifth century; ſcholar of | 2602. Galileo was an admirable performer on the Lute. 
. 7 Wen * Briton, Coemgenus founded the celebrated mo- Date flouriſhed about the year 1 C0. 4 
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are wont to-let the nails of both their hands grow to a conſiderable length, trimming them with -great | 
care in the manner we ſee the quils on the jacks of the Spinnets. The number of ſtrings are 54, 56, ang 
as far as 60; whereas we read, that among the Jews the Citbara or Pſalterion of the prophet, had only 10 
firings. The diſtribution of the ſtrings of one of theſe Harps, (which I obtained a few. months ago, by 1 
means of a very obliging gentleman of Ireland,) I found, on careful examination, to be the ſame as that . 
of the Harp with a double row of ſtrings, which was a few years ago introduced into Italy; although! 
ſome (without a ſhadow of reaſon) aſſert, that they have lately invented it, endeavouring to perſuade the 
vulgar, that none but themſelves can play upon it or underſtand' its temperament; which they hold in ſuch 
great eſlimation, that they have ungratefully denied it- to'many; in ſpite of whom, however, I will here 
deſcribe it, for the ſake of thoſe who may deſire it*: The 58 firings, which are mounted on the Harp, ' «+ 
contain four octaves, and one tone; not major or minor, as ſome have imagined, but of the meaſure which. 
I have above ſaid to be contained in a key inſtrument. The loweſt ſtring, therefore, as well for a ſharp 
as for a flat, is double C; and the higheſt ſtring is D in all: when they are-to be tuned for B flat, the 16 
lower ſtrings on the left ſide are to be diſtributed according to the nature of the common diatonic, and the 
14 that are in the oppoſite row to theſe, that is, on the right ſide, (leaving apart the uniſon of D and A, 
muſt give, as we may ſay, the cromatic kind, agreeable in its nature to the ſaid diatonic, The 15 that 
| follow next, aſcending the ſcale, are to be tempered diatonically, according to the mode of the 16 lower 
ones, on the left fide, + The 13, that follow next above the firlt 16, are now to do the office of the lower 
ones on the right, as may be ſeen in the example:. If then you want to play in B natural, let the flats 
of each diatonic be altered, and tuned in one or the other of the cromatics, inſtead of the B flat; 
and let theſe. be put in the place of thoſe in the diatonic, both on the right and the left. This mode of _ _ 
\ proceeding was ſo ordered by its author for the convenience and facility of the fingers of both hands, 
particularly in making diminutions, and lengthening ſounds. Wee find thus among the ſaid firings: five 
times C, five D, four E, four F, four G, four A, four B flat, and four B natural, Four uniſon of D, four 
uniſon of A, Four ſharps of c, four ſharps of F, four ſharps of g, and the four flats of e; which in all f 
make the number of 58 firings. But there are wanting, for the perfection of the diverſity. of harmony, 
the four ſharps of d, and the four flats of 4; for which, in thoſe modes, or melodies, where theſe ſtrings 
occur, their uniſons, which are among the cromatic ſtrings, are accommodated to them; which uniſon pro- 
duces a great facility in the diminutions, as appears. manifeſtly in practice; which facility is the cauſe that 
they are generally diſtributed in the manner I have mentioned. )) ĩ nes "EU 
| The Harp is ſo ſimilar to the Eyigonium and the Simicum , that it may with reaſon be ſaid to be one of 
them; nor do I think he would be much miſtaken, who ſhould maintain, that the ſtrings were tuned in 
the ſame manner and proportion in the one as in the other inſtrument, ſeeing that. theſe inſtruments 
were not introduced till after they began to play in conſonant parts; and what diſtribution is beſt adapted 
to this, has been fully explained. ge pu Ra N %%ͤͤͤC - ans 
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Galileo continues 28 follows: % And let all others of ſo bad, tal flats and ſharps; the remainder were uniſons in both rows, 
a diſpoſition remember, that if thoſe men, diſtinguiſhed in divers | 3 * To tell you briefly what I think of the Epigonium, and the ; 
noble proſfeſſiong, had not, with ſo much labour of their .own, | Simicum, 1 hold that the matter and form was a wooden frame, 
and for the benefit of poſlerity, ſeft behind ſo many volumes | in both ſomewhat ſimilar to that of a Harp. However, I ſubmit 
concerning thoſe arts, they would now be perſectiy ignorant of to the better judgement of thoſe who underſtand. the matter 
them, and the fame of thoſe would now be wholly obſcured. | better than-I do, The Epigonium was invented. by Epigonius of 
Whereas, by means of-the excellence of their writings, they | Ambracia, the head of a famous ſet, a little before, or after, 
live for ever in our memory, and every one may thereby become | Socrates, as we are told by Porphirius, in his notes upon the 
very ſkilful, and at the ſame time (we may truly ſay) happy; if | muſic of Ptolemy. Whith Epigonius (as is aſſerted by Julius 
in fact happineſs in this world confiſts in nothing but to know | Po/lux) was the firſt who uſed to ſtrike the ſtrings with the fin» 
and underſtand the truth of things, Prompted by whoſe exam- gers, inſtead of the plectrum; which manner of touching the 
ple, the noble and virtuous minds of our times readily take Las. together with the number of them, argues that he 
pains to learn the ſciences, for no other purpoſe but to facilitate | played in conſonant parts; which matiner was afterwarc (as we 
and illuſtrate them by their writings, without ever refuſing, or | learn from Suetonius Trangquillus) followed alſo by Nero; that 
concealing, any thing they know, to thoſe who do not know it, | author telling us, that Nero, having once appeared publicly in 
and wiſh to learn it. Thoſe ungrateful perſons do not perceive, | the theatre, in the midſt of ſeveral muſicians, firſt played à very 
that, the little they know, they have learnt from the one and the pron preſude with his fingers, and then began to - 5 Cali- 
other; who, if they had Been tenacious, or unwilling to impart | /zo's Dialogue on Mujic, p. 39.— 4 to the Simicum, lome lay it 
theſe, mult needs have been very unhappy.” . "> | was invented by Simicus, and that it had 35 firings; that is, 9 
3 In the plate, or ſcale of the itrings of this Harp, deſeribed in | 22 diatonic notes, belide the uniſons, and perhaps cromatics. 5 
Galileo, p. 144, it had 29 ſtrings in each of the two rows; that Probab'y it muſt have been invented prior to the Epigonium, 
is, D at top, and DD at bottom, in the right-hand row; and C | which had 40 ſtrings; 20 of them ate ſaid to Have been diatonics, *- 
at top, 4 1 CC at bottom, in the left-hand row. It ſeems they | and the others were uniſons and cromatics,—-Grafineav's Muſical 
were tuned in different keys, as occaſions required them; and | Dictionary, p. 149. And Galilee, pp. 39 and 0. Oe how 
Part of one row and part of the other ſerved for the incideas | Oe dhe (OE e 5 
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A DISSERTATION o THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE WELSH: 


neturning now td the invention and origin of modern inſtruments, I ſay, that (on account of the agree- 
ment of the name, of the form, and of the number, diſpoſition and matter of the ftrings, although its 
profeſſors in Italy ſay, that they have invented it;) from the Harp, moſt probably the Harpfichord had its 
origin, which inſtrument is nothing but a horizontal Harp; and, from it, may be derived the key inſtru- 
ments of touch | io 1 775 „ . 5 
We have likewiſe, another proof that the Italians had not the Harp; Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſeur, (a writer 
in the reign of Auguſlus,) ſpeaking of Evander and Carmenta, ſays, that, among other inventions, they - 
introduced into Italy the uſe of the Lyre, the Trigon, and the Lydian Pipes, when, before, -paſtoral Reeds 
formed the only mufical inſtruments . V FF 5 
The moſt ancient Iriſh Harp now remaining is that which is ſaid to have belonged to Brian Boiromb, 
king of Ireland, who was ſlain in battle with the Danes at Clontarf, near Dublin, A. D. 1014. His ſon 
Donagh, having murdered his brother Teige, in the year 1023, and being depoſed by his nephew, retired 


to Rome, and carried with him the crown, Harp, and other regalia of his father, which he preſented to 
the Pope, in order to obtain abſolution. Adrian the 1Vth, ſurnamed Breakſpear, alledged this cifcum- 


ſtance as one of the principal titles he claimed to this kingdom, in his bull transferring it to Henry II. 
Theſe regalia were depoſited in the Vatican, till the Pope ſent the Harp to Henry VIII, with the title of 

Defender of the Faith; but kept the crown, which was of maſſive gold. Henry gave the Harp to the firſt 
earl of Clanricard, in whoſe family it remained till the beginning of this century; when it came by a lady 


of the De Burgh family into that of Mic Mahon, of Clenagh, in the,county of Clare, after whoſe death. _ 


je paſſed into the poſſeſſion of commiſſioner Mac Namara, of Limerick. In 1782 it was preſented to the 


: right honourable William Conyngham, who depoſited it in Trinity College Library, Dublin; where it ſtill 


remains. This Harp had only one row of ſtrings, is 32 inches high, and of extraordinary good workman- _ 
ſhip; the ſound+board is of oak, the pillar and comb, of red fallow; the extremity of the uppermoſt bar, 
or comb, in part is capt with filyer, extremely well wrought and chiſſeled. It contains a large cryſtal ſet 
in ſilver, and under it was another tone, now loſt, The buttons, or ornamental knobs, at the ſides of the 
bar, are of ſilver. On the front of the pillar are the arms, chaſed in ſilver, of the O'Brien family; i. bo. 
the bloody hand, ſupported by lions. On the ſides of the pillar, within two circles, are two lriſh wolf-dogs 


carved in the wood. The ſtring-holes of the ſound-board are neatly ornamented with eſcutcheons of braſe, 


carved and gilt; the ſounding-holes have been ornamented, probably with ſilver, as they have been the 


object of theft, This Harp has 28 ſtriog-ſcrews, and the ſame number of ſtring-holes to anſwer them, 


* * 


conſequently there were 28 ſtrings . The bottom, where it reſts upon, is a little broken, and the wood 


- inclement, and their paitoral way of life hard, t 


the X 


1 


. . | 
1 Galilzo, p. 143, Ke. MKircher likewiſe imagines that the 


Harn firit Fartj(hed the idea of a Harplichord, 


| bo Diony/ius, Lib. I. p. 20, edit. 16890. — Dion. Hal. Lib. 11 
Carmenta was a propheteſs, and mother of Ee r ſlie left 
Arcad-a, and came into Iraly, with ber ſon, about A. M. 2760. 
 Poliy%ius, Lib. IV. ſpeaks at large concerning the delight of the 
Arcadians in Muſic : for he ſays, That ſcience is uſeful to all 
men, but even neceſſary to the Arcadians, who are accuſtomed 
to rent hardſhips. For, os their country is rough, their ſeaſons 
| hey have this 
only way of rendering nature mild and traftable; therefore they 
train up their children, from their very infancy, till they are 30 
ears of age, in finging hymns in honour of Gods and Heroes, 
t js no difyrace among them to be unacquainted with other 
ſeiences, but to be ignorant of Muſic is a great reproach. From 
theſe manners of the Arcadians aroſe the fiction of the Poets, 
that Pan, the god of the Arcadians, invented the pipe, and was 
In love with the nymph Echo. For, Arcadia, being mountainous 
anc full of woods, abounds with echues; whence not only the 
inhabitants of that country, but alſo the mountains, woods, and 
trees, *% ſaid to ling.“ See the VIIIth Eclogue of Virgil, and 
iis #5. 

We learn from [amblichus, that the found of the ſmith's ham- 
mers taught Pythagorar: to invent the Manechord, an inſtrument 
for meaſuring the quantities and n ot ſounds geome- 
vricaily, This philoſopher, obſerving 
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very rotgen, The whole bears evidence of an expert artiſt — 


was owing [10 the ſize of the hammers, ſuſp ded four equal 
ll ings, ſuſtaining weights of twelve, nine, eight, and ſix pounds; 
then, firiking alternately the firings which ſuſtained the twelve 


and ix pounds, he found that the diapa/on or oftave was formed 


| Lucius, p. 37. 7 af 


that the diverſity of found | 


weigh's taught him, that the diapente, or fifth; was ii ro- 
portion of three to two; and the twelve and nine pounds, that 
the diateſaron, or fourth, was ag, four to three. I muſt refer the 
curious reader, for farther ſatisfaction, to the twenty · ſiuth chap» 
ter of. Jamblichus, de Vita Pithagorae. . | 

3 The Harp of Mr. Jonathan Hehir, of Limerick, which 


by the proportion of two to one. "The twelve and eight pound 
und 


was made by John Kelly, in the year 1726, contains thirty-three 


firings, is five-feet high, and ſeems to be made of red fallow... 
It does not appear that the Iriſh Harp had any more than one 
row of ſtrings, until Robert Nugent, a Jeſuit, introduced the 
Harp with a double row of firings, in the 15th century. Grat. 
it is more probable that the triſh had 
it from the Welſh ; becauſe, the Bard, Davydd Bentyn, who _ 
flouriſhed about the year 1589, mentions his Harp having 29 
ſtrings, or more; ' which probably were in two A e 
Mer/enne's Treatiſe on Mufic, publiſhed in the year 1632, deſcribes 
a Harp with three rows of ſtrings; and 1 never heard of any 
country's having a triple Harp but the Welnmn. 
* Colleflanea de rrebus Hiberniciz,, Number 13. Encyclopadia 
Britannica; printed at Edinburgh, 4to, Vol. VIII. Part J. 


- * A DISSERTATION ON THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE WELSH. „ iT, 

| How the Harp originally came to be the armorial enſign of freland is a matter which bas often been a 
ſubject of inveſtigation among the curious. According to Tindal's Hiſtory *, all the ancient pennies that 
have the head in a triangle were Iriſh coins, which triangle is ſuppoſed to repreſent the Iriſh Harp, Others 
think the triangle alludes to the Trinity. King Joon, and his two next ſucceſſors, were the earlieſt mo- 
narchs who uſed the triangle conſtantly on their money *; From this triangle, perhaps, proceeded the arms 
of Ireland. There is a groat of king Henry the VIIlth, which has on one fide of it the arms of England, 
on the reverſe a Harp crowned, and Franc, _Dajnimus Hiber, which is the firſt time that tho "—_ appears. 
diſtinctly repreſented on the coins, It was ſtruck, about the year 1530. 

According to a paper which was delivered to the Royal Iriſh Academy, Dublin, the following account- 


is givencof the arms of Leinſter +: - In the eite of the firſt Milefian princes were a celebrated Bard and 
a Harper, both in great favour; on the partition of the country, Heber wanted to retain both; this was 


oppoſed by his brother Heremon, equal in power: to avoid diſputes the choice was to be determined by lot, | 


which fell to Heber, who choſe the muſician; and, as this conteſt happened in Leinſter, to men 
the event, as well as their love of _ the Harp Was aſſumed as the 5 Wa arms,” * ander . 
in the preceding pages. | 

There is a coin which ſeems to have relation to mint here a Hood king i is, of Dayid playing on 
the Harp, over which is the crown of England and Floreat Rex; on the reverſe, a mitred Biſhop (or &. 
Pairick, the Briton, who reformed the Iriſh *,) holding a double croſs, and ſtanding between a church and a 

ſerpent, which he ſeems to drive away. There 1 is another of 15 e n 10 * people, with a 
trefoil in his right-hand*, 

It appears by Sir William Sgar s MSS. in the Heralds Office, te that he was ; io when 1 
was debated before the privy· council, and the commiſſioners for executing the 'office of earl · marſhal, on 
the acceſſion of James the Firſt to the throne of England, what would be the proper mode of quartering the 
Royal arms; and, it being determined that the Harp for Ireland ſhould be in the third quarter; Henry 
Howard, earl of Northampton, one of the council, who (as Segar ſays) ſhewed no affection to ſuffering 
the ſame, roſe up, and ſaid, * that the beſt reaſon he could obſerve for the bearing was, that it reſembled 
the country, in being ſuch an inſtrument, that it required more coſt to keep it in tune than it was worth.“ 

Staniburff's Hiſtory of Ireland * relates, “ that, whilſt the Iriſh were at ſupper, a Harper uſually attended, 
who was often blind, and by no means {killed in mufic, ſo that he ſometimes offended the accurate cars of 
a connoiſſeur. Yet, by ſtriking. the ſtrings, he uniformly delighted the commonalty with his rude hat- 
mony,” Again, he ſays, there lives in our age (viz, about the year 1584) a man of the name of Cruſur, 1 
who, according to every one's opinion, is very eminent on the Harp. He very much abhors that confuſed 
ſound which is produced from unſtretched ſtrings, and are in themſelves diſcordant. On the other hand, 
he keeps ſuch rules with regard to his meaſure, and agreement of melody, and obſerves ſo much concord 
in his muſic, that he wonderfully delights his auditors, inſomuch that they do not heſitate to declare, that 


he is rather the only than the greateſt Harper. Whence it may be deduced, that the Harp has'not -—_ 


hitherto been wanting to Muſicians, but Muſicians to the Harp, The Iriſh alſo uſe the Bagpipes, Which 
appears amongſt them an incentive'to warlike valour; for, as other ſoldiers 


— GE of e 
ſo theſe, with the ſound of the 1A are inſpired wich ardour for the fights By 


: 1 Hiftry of England, val. . N. 261. Fp was lane to the preſident of the Royal Iriſh ani 
* Ibid. p 75 . | „ in the yea 3 
'3 Simont 71 on Iriſh 4to. And Wares Ant pM Giraldus Cambr Fora . Topography Hberniæ, Chap. 161 and the 0 


treland, Vol. 1 37, It ſeemse 2 that ihe 8 notes in p. 13 of this work. | 
borne iu the ng 0 of the Kings of En 10 prior to Henry the | Fehn en Medals, p. 1 33. And a4: Hon: ff char? 
VUlth, - becauſe, Cole, viſcount Enniſkellen, traces his deſcent | Vol. II. chap. 32, | 
from Henry the III. & (8 ts oha Cole was created lord Ranelagh, | ? Vol. III. 11432, in Coll, Armor. 

and the 4 deſcendant 

another reaſon that fayours this opinion is, they bore golden | I, who was the v_ 1 uniter 2 three kingdoms under one head, - 
Harp with filver firings in their coats of arms, which I believe | and called it Great-Britainz and the firſt of our monarchs that 
is the only family thar has it, except the $6 Family, and the 2 the arms of thoſe three kingdoms in one ſhield, by 
motto is, * Worſhip God—Serve the K 1 have recol- addition thereto of the inſignia of Scotland and Feland, to 
lection of having ſeen the Harp in the armorial bearings of | which his motto of Tria in un June ſeeme th to ne, 
Henry the. 111d, or the IVtb, though 1 3 be certain, and I mk is alſo ſtamped on his coins. Sar G 


only mention this in hopes that ſome judicious perſon will take 

the ranks to inveſtigate farther in 5 and authentic Boote e Stanibunſti, Dubliniamſt, de rebus ri ia * 
of Heraldry. The city of Dorcheſter aſſumes the Harp in ite 3b c. See more in . Chop. 8. And 
beatinge, or arms of England. 228 the archbiſhop-ſce of | in Spen/er's Fiew of the State 8 re * 

Derry, in Ireland, has the H 1 gu. 9 1t does not appear that the Iriſh tg ae. 
0 e e ee "ey ops yea time: nnn 


Charles Jones, viſcount n There is a moſt perfect Harp on the 1 of king 1 . 5 N 
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Abit ther 1400, the ſcience of muſic had made ſuch progreſs in Scotland, that one of its F 
Juan Stuart, the firſt of that name, (who was educated while a priſoner in England, at the command of 
Henry the er e repreſented by the Scotch hiſtorians as a prodigy of erudition. He civilized the 

Scotch nation, other accompliſhments, he was an admirable mufician, and particulerly ſkilled in 
Playing on the Harp. John Major mentions, that this Monarch's Cantilene were commonly ſung by the 
Scorch as the moſt e compoſition, and that he played better on the Harp than the moſt K ilful Iriſh, 
, The eee of the Highlanders by their fire-fides were, the telling of tales, the wildeſt and moſt 
extravagant imaginable: mufic was another: in former times the Harp was the — inſtrument, 


covered with leather, and ſtrung with wire i, but at preſent is quite loſt +,” 

Buchanan, in his Hiſtory of Scotland, 8 of the inhabitants of the Hebrides, ſays, Inflead of a 
Trumpet, they uſe the Bag pipe. They delight very much in muſic, eſpecially in Harps of their own 
fort, ſome of which are ſtrung with wire, others with inteſtines of animals; they play on them either with 

n plefirum, or with their long nails. Their only ambition ſeems to be to ornament their Harps with 
much filver and precious ſtones. The poorer ſort deck theirs with chryſtal inſtead of gems. They ſing 
verſes not unſkilfally compoſed, which almoſt always confiſt of the praiſes of their men of valour, nor do 
their Bards. treat of hardly any other ſubje&*.” Munro Account of the Natives of the Weſtern Iſlands 
of Scotland, ſays, They delight in 1 eſ] * in Harps or Clairſechau decked with filyer, after 
the manner of the Britons *,”—— 

It appears the Bards were formerly in high eflimation | in Scotland, as well as jh Wales and freland, and 
were retained in the family of every great lord, I find there is ſome veſtige of it til! remaining, that of 
Tulli-bardin, in the county of Perth, whence the duke of Athol derives the title of marquis of Tulli-bardin. 
Likewiſe, the preſent earl of Eglingtoun informed me, that he has a portion of land amongſt his 
eſtate, near Eglingtoun-caftle, in Scotland, called the Harper's land, which uſed to be allotted by his 
anceſtors to the Bard of the family“. | 

I am informed, that, about the cloſe of the laſt century, John Glaſs and John Macdonald, Bards by 
; profeſßon, who refided, and were reſpected as ſuch, in the houſes of two Highland Chiefs, travelled fifty 
miles, and met by appointment | in Lochaber, to vindicate their own honour, and that of their reſpeQive | 
Chiefs, at a public meeting, in a poctic and muſical conteſt, —— / 

I ſhall now quote a foreign author, as it tends to elucidate farther information reſpecting the Harp, 
and one who, I ſhould imagine, was no bad judge of ſuch matters, both as a theoriſt and a practitioner. 
Hs name is Thom. de Pinedo, who wrote notes upon Stephanus de Urbibus, in the year 1678; where he has 
inſerted ſhort Diſſertation on Mufic, in which are theſe words: © I was incited to give an account of 
muſical intervals, by the learned diſſertation of Joan. Albert. Bannus, in which he deſires ſome one will 
give a yew conſtitution of muſic, by placing hemitones between all the tones, ſo that the art of muſic 
may be rendered complete, and fit to move the paſſions, I will gratify his deſire, which I am enabled to 
do by my ſkill on the Harp with two rows of ſtrings, the queen of all muſical inſtruments; in which, on 
account of the number of its ſtrings, viz. 39, may be ſeen, as in a glaſs, all the muſical intervals; and by 
whoſe ſweet harmony, atiſing from the diſcordant agreement of ſtrings, ſtruck with the fingers inſtead of a 
piectrum, have long not only amuſed myſelf, but have alſo relieved the miſery attending an undeſerved 
baniſhment from my native country *.”— 

For a confiderable length of time has the Harp contributed to keep hs the elegant pleaſures of Bent 
poliſhed nations, but more particularly the courts of Britain; and probably this inſtrument was afterwards 
m by other nations, when the Britiſh tribes ſpread themſelyes over the neighbouring ifles and countries. 


„ Reb. Oe. Scot, Lib. VII. pp. 257, 266, 267, |  Buckonan's Hiſtory of Scotland, Book 1. (Written about the 


r 1605.) 
22 Seer; Lib, VI; cap. 14. fol. ne: Ed. 1 $21, gto, 7 5 : Hiſtory. And Lewis's Ancient Hifory of Great-Britain, 
PF af pb are, or Harph 7 e Gilbert le Harpeur beld lands in Cheſterton, 

a ſound almoſt twice as i lan Warwick- 
of ſteel; the latter aces a 15 2 7 grand ſer unt Tensres 
n Beckwith, p. 1 ee * 
aut than gold. The 3 87 Harper, without doubt, firſt originated from 
| "ns And Pitaant't Ter is Sceeltnd, p. 167 1 Bro. edit. that profeſſion. A Harp was formerly borne by the name of 
2 Ee oder here that the Seotch have 0 n , of Marfleet, 
Ancient and Authentic Manu/cript, like what | in ; county of gy, William Ry . Norrey at Arms, 

the Welſh have. Thoſe, who wy for a farther | abont A. D. 7 7. Guilim's Heraldry, xth edition, 


167 & 


braſs, and t 


| 14 4 6 
dee Irefer to Dr, Pinkerton, and other | * Stephan: 
! proc, 4 Ta = 28 lingfleet's Principles * "oO of Ae, * 


Urbibus ; Artic. Tigoch And 2 in | 
To 
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To confirm what I have ſaid before, that the Harp was the woſt noble and farourite ioſtrument of the 6 25 


Cymry, or Ancient Britons and Gauls, I will cite ſome documents, which tend to elucidate its . progreſiye HE, ; 7 f 
improvements, from the works of the old Bards, and from the beſt Engliſh and other writers; nor could N 
authors expreſs their opinions of it ſtrongly enough, but by inculcating that it was uſed in Heaven, 10 the | . 
book of Revelation of St. Jobn, it is called © the Harp of God . = And I heard the voice or —__ 25 

e with their Harps: And they ſang as it were a new ſong before * _— — | 

| « With faintly ſhout, and ſolemn jubilee, _ 510 e 

« Where the bright ſeraphim in burning roßr el in al 

Their loud -up-lifted ange>-truaipets len 8 

“And the cherubic hoſt, in thouſand quires, 

Touch their immortal Harps of golden wire; %% „ 
* With thoſe juſt ſpirits that wear victorious pamm . 
Hymns devout and holy pſalm SEL wo a ĩðK tr ape: 
* Singing everlaſtingly.— in, And naue, Chap. xy. V 
. the ſound, N )) TE how 
40 Symphonious, of ten- thouſand Harps, that weld: ons 15 
Angelic harmonies.“ ll. 


7 Sing v. unto the Lord with thankſgiving, fing praiſe upon the Harp unto our G04 — an 14% v. J. : 
0 G Take the Pſalm, bring hither the Tabret, the merry Harp, with the Lute.“ 3 i v. % 


Ii vum yngwynoryn, yn I cen; l have been at the court of Cynvelyn, on Tower-hilly © 
Mi vum n Ti elyn i i, Lion Lhyeblyn. ? 5 have been chief Bard of the Harp to Leon of Lochlin. „ 
” 7 Dimegnand Toby: 85 The Serious Mufe; by Taligfn, A. P. 540. 7 | 
10 « Dimmai ni thalai 'r Tehynorion; | The Harpers were not worth a halfpenny; ö 
4 Nad 127 y prydai y Prydyddion,” ——— But never the worſe were the Poet's lays. | 
| ene, Talis. Criticiſm on the contehh, by Taliefin.. See note 5, m page a6, 5 
* 7 i tal ei auenydd, This Harper, bleſt with lofty Maſe, : = 5 
« ' Trwythaw beirdd mewn traethau byda,” 0. Glyn, 1450. The Bards in briny f imbrues.— Ou ' — 1 
Engbun ur Mywair Vach, © S.tanza on the Thywer, or ſmall Harp 5. 
« per perl Iſgywair oes cainc, matur voliant Ho ſweet, Hywer, is thy charming ſound, 
% Mor velus gan ievaine ; 1955 Which makes the youthful heart with crunſport bound „ „ 
« An oſgedd mũlus. gain c Thy various notes, mellifluous and ſtrongg, 5 
« Aur bibau cerdd ar bub cine. Flow tuneful as the golden pipes of ſong ) ! 
go called from the key which it was tuned in or, ;, perhaps, a little Harp, ſuch as was formerly uſed to play on horſeback, theses w I 
i bottom of which had two Fon feet, ſomething like a emp ſtool, to keep it leady on the horſe's 5 87 3 1 
, My countryman, Sir John Gower, the father of mei peer, and A D Chaucer, han the fol es 
towing paſſage ; | 
| He taught hi tl the was certayn 


N Ry With many a tewne, and many a 8 can, . wrots 4 ah yu tf 15 


An elegant Cooplet which-was written on a Harp: 
« Mae mil o leiſiau melyſon, 


12 „ Within the concave of its womb 1 is 4 125 TTY, + Fo 

% Mae m' o hid ym mola hon. I) !be magie ſcale of eee ſound. * 7 - - +; 
His word is more than the miraculous Harp." eee Tempeſt, 48 U. feos 1 4 Sh OF LPs 5 2 | a 
The office of a pbyfician is to om . curious u Hun of a man's. body in 2 — Bacons e > ir 


"710 . Chap. Xv. erde 3. D. Samwell. „„ 
8. Revelation Chap, XIV. verſes d 3; and Ohap. V. verſe * Query, Whether Citole i» the ſame with Cittern, or Guitters 3 
or deriy 


8 and 9. from Cifells, 8 little cheſt, mening the dulefmer tas | 
We know bot what they. do above, | N or Cyſeller, i 

4 | 
Save, 1 Go. R Reer . e e _ 5 204 
M eee gy Wot hi Ne 1 
i —: 9 
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pot now to ſorrow mult I tune my ſong, 
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NN 1 *** 


4 Angelic Harps are in full concert heard, 


Aud voices chaunting from the wood-crown'd un. emf — 


1% Yon white · rob d Bards, ſweeping their ſolemn Harps, - 


« Shall lift their choral warblings to the ſkies,” =————— 


4 Hark, his hand the Harp explore 
Bright eyed fancy hovering o'er.” 


s Caraflacuts 


rey 4 Ode. 


A golden Harp with filver ſtrings the bore, . Complaint 


« A bevy of fair women, richly gay 


% In gems and wanton dreſs; to th' Harp they ng 
6 ' Soft amorous ditties, and in dance came on,” ine 


Enghynion Molawd Dehn. 
Telyn i bub Din doniatui— diva ſwedd 
Yaoedd Viuſig neuatul; 
Tiyn vrtyn· gan ddiddanawl / 
Sm Telyn 4 wht ac Daiauul 


nd. tb 


Nil des bo i Dalat ar Dan n onwraint, 
nan cure 'r Gehn; 
Burioyd o Saul yſbryd hn, 


Diawlaidd, wrth ganu r Delyn. | 
| Rev. Oramey Owen, who flouriſhed about the year 1750. 


—-———Poetical Bloſſoms in praife of the 1 


IN ddaw diawl i annedd din, 
| At hael, lie bydgo Tenn 


Vully Davydd i berwydd byn, a ganodd = $2 
E 1 y eehn. . 
Fan vo alt div mewn 3 ha 
Drug aſbri n ei dailyn ; 
Dwylaw ar dannau 'r Delyn, 
A dola va th 
nn W Jones, Llangaduas, 1770. 


In expreſſion and variety the Harp has no. rival, which will be acknowledged by all who know 
how the heart is ſoothed by its delicate and ſofter ſounds, as well as animated by its more power- - 
ful and ſprightly tones. This is elegantly expreſſed by a Welſh Bard in the following ſtanza: - 


Diwyrwch, didrwch, didrair, tawelaidd, 
Yw Telyn hyorydlai: ; 

Cry' odlau cywir adlais, 

Nevolaidd wity hoyſaidd lain, 


See rn 72, and 77; and in the 


The en liſt of poems were written by different Bards 
to ſolicit a Harp, or in its commendation, &c. 

Cowydd j o 7 Telyn, a chyweirgorn Arian dros M. Sion 
Tees. o Drey-alun, gan Mr. Siencyn Gwyn, o Lanidlos; o 
waith William Lin; N about A. 

Cowydd a barodd ab Gwilym, 
Bardd o'r Deheudir,) ei wneuthur 1 ovyn Tel dward 

1 pencerdd, o Delynior, o waith Wal about 1480. 
dd | Bel jor o waith Tudur Aled ; about 1490. 
Groth WP on th Jorwer, 


| ji Ef ram e _ Prydydd, a mawrhau 
1 
Cowydd j ovyn Telyn i Sion Rhi 


about 1440. 
rt o gevn Caer, dros 
Humphrey Wynn o Yo)» y Maengwyn, a 
1 580 — 
Cowydd i ovyn Telyn Rawn 
Gwervy]|, 1 Guttyn, Tavarnwraig Tal- y-ſarn ; 15600. 
| Cowydd Davydd B | erchi —_ Rawn ; 1584,——— 
Cow * n Gordderch a Toe n 1 William Gruft 8 
Siam — o waith 1 2 dd Trevor, o Lana 


Mon 3 
Telyn Jer Salbe, 6 Lewenl, o waith | 
6 75 Ms Tolyn, x e 


D. 1550. 


n Ivan ab Davydd, 


Cowy 


53 Yu 5275 


14 1 elyn. 1680 coo 
d Volawd Air £ Delyn, o waith Davydd None. 


f Roter. 


| Gwilym, See 


bencerdd 2 (nid y | 


gated Site Plylip 3 
a ganodd | 


O Harp! within thy magic cells 
Light, airy glee, and pleaſure dwells, 
And gentle rapture rings; | 
While clear-voic'd echo ſends around 
The heavenly gale of tuneful ſound, 

From all th' according ſtrings, 


Cyfielybiad rhwyng Morvudd a'r Delyn, o waith Danwydd " 
ge 206 of his works. 
Cowydd yn da 775 pa gyvarwyddyd a ddylu vod mewn 5 

o waith Ivan ab LI, Fychan, 1470. 

Cowyddau A* Prys, where he mentions the # 
Bards, ke. Ne 26, the 7th and 8th poems of this Bard's — 
in the Welſh ſchool : 1600 
„A Deuddeg o Brydyddion, yn dalais deg dilys Don. , ee 

Awdl Glera, o 75 5 Rhobin Clidvo 

Marwnad Rydderch Dauwaedd, * o waith Lowl: 
Morganwg ; about A. D. 1 $20. 


Mi glywais 3 iawn o 
A Kian, 0 ro 6ſt * 
| 11 adwen hwn Hon! ym Min, 
| Wrth lais ei ebillion bellach ————; 


* Nanffch is near ce Du, in bau. 8 
intended for the late blind P the Hope whe died 
. 1782. e e 


Gwel vedd, a diwedd ar ſain peraidd 
Sion P 8 
- Blaenor 7 elynorion, 


Senad { ovyn Telyn i Sion Prys, gan un ai enw William | 
Landern, 0 waith Cadwelady 3 Cearai r laith, W e 19•—— 


a >, 
\ 


f 
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"The Bard, Davydd ab Gwilm, who flouriſhed about the end of the 14th century, bas given ſuch droll 


and intereſting particulars reſpecting the Iriſh Harp, as well as the Welſh Harp of that period; that Iam 


vowilling to omit any thing which may throw light on the ſubje&; therefore ſhall avail myſelf of it, by 


giving a literal tranſlation of his Cowydd y Delyn Ledr, or Poem on the Leathern Harp; which is as follows 


1 Grant, bounteous God, that the bleſſings may dawn of the mirthful manners of Wales in times of ' 


yore! The choiceſt ſpot ; a fair garden, for the, enjoyment of life thou wert, whilſt the time of Clera 


continued, and the learning of the good old Cymry/ Now, alas! cold the news; there is a noiſy ſtrumming. 
amongſt us, of diſmal crazy-ſided Harps, or Leathern wickets, David had not one ſtring from dead ſheep ; 
long proſper the faith, The Minſtrels of the ſerious prophet David, with all the cunning of their 


duüvination, never formed one Harp exquiſitely pleaſing, but of ſhiny hair, yet pure the ſong! Wiſe is the 


eaſy and ſprightly deſcription of the. Harp ſtrung with black glofly hair.— The hair-ftrung Harp, a a 


worthy gift ! by the bounty of Heaven which came complete to David, and was, and henceforth ſhall | 


' continue, from the dezent df the world: an * * till the day of a awful cone 
templation ! 


There is none who would wiſh for life ani us, would he be ſkilled in mull ; his. cher is thn 


but the din of this Leathern Harp; (fie on the office |) proſperous it ſhall not be, played with a horny nail 


of unpleaſant form; only the graceleſs bears it, For a learner, it will be difficult in a month to put it in 


tune the copper-tinted ſtrumpet; an ugly plague, like the naked curve of the rainbow, a frigheful - 


form. It is the murmur of young ſprawling crows, a pleaſing brood aſſected by the eee e ee 


ardent thirſt for perfection, L loved not its button · covered trough, nor its muſic z nor its guts, ſounding 
eventful diſguſt ; nor its yellowiſh colour, nor its gaudineſs, nor its unconnected angle, nor its bending 
Pillar: : it is the vile that loves it. Under the preſſure of the eight fingers, ugly is the ſwell of its belly, 


with its canvas ſmock: its trunk, and its hoarſe ſound, were but formed for an age-worn Saxon, It is 
| like the wild neighing and diſmal roar of ſome bay mare after horſes, "The ane din through the 


night is a perfect ſiſter to the frightful yellow Hag of Rbds *. 
It is the noiſe of a lame gooſe amongſt the corn; a ſquealing, fooliſh, Iriſh witch ; it is the rumbling 


of the mill · ſtream of crazy leap; and like the ne ee Rare. It is the wooden _—_ oth a 


pftude of yore, or the tottering ſhin of an old woman.“ 


Let every muſical Profeſſor, from the Engliſh marches, as far as Mona s ite, learn to 8 upon a Kal i, 


Harp, with jetty hair; ; and to impart inſtructions, as was. uſual in the time of our old forefathers ; 1 
proclaim it! As for the other, giftleſs, twanging one, let no diſciple bear it in the face of day . 


Accordivg to the above Poem, Davydd ab Gwilym ſeems partial to the re ſtrung with glofly hair, 


the under-graduates were : obligated to uſe the bair-ſtrung Harp until they took a degree. It ſeems alſo, 175 
* the body of ſome of the ancient Harps were covered 11 leather“; ne e . 5 


* The al ve, in the fixth cen $ kran bs 
ſeribed to be a plays fiery doh rel | | 


| : The tranſlation of the fame, 
* Barddoniacth Davydd ab N p. 2 2 12 71 
ew inthe Strand, | The ſweet poliſhed trunk, fair and light the load, _ 
® Tel Liywelyn, (ell oedd,) _ I the form of a heürt, between the breaſt and the arm; | 
3 Fans i braint oe/oedd; - 2 a tone and ſound the ſtrings produce; | 
A thameu rhawn, an yy jawn rhwydd, N | To effe& this tone, four things concur 3  - 
Ar 8 cainc yt arghuydyd. | wood, ſkin, and bair, lovely and — "AM the gs, 3 
From a L . een : 
Harp, about A. - 1680, e | 
The tranſlation. 


| The Harp of Llys eiyn, 'the Princ: moſt pd 8 


Ages, was completely fille with bair ſtrings, curiouſly braided, 


A Minktel, Sant pe pit wei at. 
to hymn golde golden praiſe to the Lord. ——— , 


| to of himſelf and Herp, in the 


— 
1 
, . . . 
* * 


Harp, I care for no 

3 * E 2 i gan bob Cerddorion jevanc, pan ymad- 4 If Fhave my 

wont .2 Thelyn 1B, mynnu bod yn . 1223 3 Han be * ware . ie 
ac yn eirchiad bedair ar hugaint o ariant yn. ei ya 1. 4% The ings be of horſe-hair, it — 
2 Lib. I. p- 69. Sos 2 Che th 28 3 oft | 44 My ſong, and my voice, and my Harp.doth agree, 

3 nin * } © Much like the buzzin 9 Fx 
e, | u Yar my county 1 make 1 
25 Mets e . —ů—ů— 

Bid i'r din ar | x | REITs Book wr 1 

Pren, Croen, a pena exabl.ddawn © a7 pe | \ 9 * * 10 

5 Ern, rhaid i gwaſ; | ao * e . 
Frews Foc of Sida OH about A.D. > ts 1 ))%ͤCöͥã —˙“L»t . 
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the ancient Crugl, Coracle, or Britiſh boats, which were made of hoops, and covered with horſes hide 
as mentioned by Ceſar and Pliny.) I am informed by Mr. William Williams, that, when a boy, he had 
an old leathern Harp, which he uſed to play upon. The body of it was hollowed, or ſcooped, out of a 
piece of wood, and covered over with an ox's ſkin, which was ſowed extremely tight at the back; and 
the pegs, which the ſtrings were ſcrewed with, were made of bone, or of ivory. 
With regard to the compaſs of the ancient Welſh Harp, it is now difficult to aſcertain with preciſion, as 
it received various alterations, and improvements at different periods; therefore, it is the fruit of deep 
reſearches of divers ſpeculative lovers of muſic. The late Mr. Lewis Morris attributes its riſe and progreſs 
to the Bardic Druids, who had a great knowledge of muſic when it was at the loweſt ebb with all the 
other European nations. There appears to have been a great deal of thought and art employed upon 
the formation of this inſtrument, and that it was not a work of chance ! It may be a queſtion worthy a 
mathematician to anſwer, what curve the firings wil) form, ſo as to bear all an equal ſtreſs, ſuppoſing 
them to increaſe in thickneſs, from the ſhorteſt Treble to the longeſt, Baſs, ſo that none of them will be 
more liable to break than another, and yet be equally tight under the fingers, according to their TOS | 
when put in tune? f 
On a farther inveſtigation, I find there are muſical eee ſtill in being, which I have already 
mentioned in pages 28 and 29, that decidedly point out the compaſs of the Harp at a very early period; 
ſome of thoſe melodies are ſaid to have been played about the year 520*, and they extend from G, the 
firſt line in the baſs, to D in At; (that is, 26 diatonic notes.) There are alſo other pieces, in the ſame 
manuſcript, of about the year 1100, and ſome Jater, which extend from double C in the baſs ta 
G in Alt, According to Merſennas *, the Cithara Antiqua, or Ancient Harp, had but one row of ſtrings, 
which confiſted of twenty-four chords ; viz. from G, the firſt line in the baſs, to G, the fifth ſpace i in the 
treble, - 
It appears by an addreſs, written to ſolicit a Harp, in the reign of Elizabeth, that, ic twenty · nine 
ſtrings, or more,” were then about the extent of the Harp +, I ſaw an old Harp, that formerly belonged 
to William ab Owen, of Pencraig Inco, in Caernarvonſhire, which is ſaid to have been made upwards of two 
hundred years ago, about the reign of Elizabeth. It had one row of ſtrings, conſiſting of thirty-three. 
Tt was four feet nine inches high, and made of Pren Maſarn, or Sicamore wood, as all the Harps and 
Viols are ſtill made of, except the ſound-board, which is made of deal. Query, Whether the fine Cedar 
would not be better for making ſtringed inſtruments of, as King David and King Solomon made all their 
Harps and Pſalteries of A/gum trees, or Cedar? | 
In early time, the Angle HIrp was ſmall and portable, and rather confined in the de of "AM 
; Jr was always obliged to be tuned when the key required to be changed; but, when any accidental ſharp 
was tequiſite in the middle of a tune, the performer ran up his hand cloſe to the comb, and ſtopped the 
firing dexterouſly with his thumb, while he played it with his finger. Likewiſe, ſome of the fingle-row 
Harps had Gwrached*, which were, a kind of angular pegs ; the longeſt end of each, ſerved as a pin, 
to keep the bottom, or knot end of the ſtring, faſt in the ſound-board ; and the ſhorteſt angle of each of 
them ſerved for the ſtring to vibrate againſt, ſo as to cauſe a tremulous continuation of the ſound, not 
very unlike the effect of a trumpet-marine, Sometimes theſe Pegs were urged off the frings, about 
one-fourth round, ſo as not to wrongs 5 Jarring tone.— | 


June otro, 


od Mr, VVV Society, on the * A 4 bir rhwng | 
ua yw, llawn o ddaint; 


Aructure of the Welſh Harp. Alſo, Peter Ramus ſays 3 that. 
41 * 


Britain had twice the honoor of inſtrufting Gaul by the "Faces de, ond of Ling fir, | 
and by Mein F 4 which laſt was of fingular ferries to Charke- Naw ar by cl 0 'n rhagor, | Mn 
ee, * eſtabliſhing the Univerſity . Aran vn 8 
FN Davydd Beowyn, A. D. 166 %/%n9l 
tonal 8 xy Ve. T3 This poetical petition pours; þ was written for an under 
the latter ' | 
? Bu Candi, A HOLY the Itroduin, | „ dinek is entions hair ſtrings : 


k See page 92.—The firſt kind of cedar is the cedar of 
Lebanon, 1 is ſometimes kept in the gardens of the curious: 
0 See allo, Pennant's Tour in Wal, vol. I. p- 459. of the | the wood is of a reddiſh colour, ſomething refinous, of a ſtrong 
ſecond edition. | agreeable Romy E316 it never will decay. Alſo, it w |» 
| | : in P * 40 Com mmm . 
0 » Morrow, Libr Pim, uu hei, * The angular are called Gaurac robably from their 
pole XLII. p. 70, 16%. A OR po being crooked, an old Hog, * | 


in A 
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In proceſs of time, the Double Harp, or Harp with two rows of firings, was invented, which. ſupplied a | 
the deficiengy, and obviated the difficulty, in ſome degree, of the flats and ſharps; though they had a 


method of producing them long before, which was by tuning, and by judiciouſly ſtopping the ſtrings 3 
the latter they executed, with great ſkill, whilſt they were playing : but, query, whether the ſound ok 
theſe could be ſo clear as the other i th I have already deſcribed the Double Harp, i in the PRO | 
pages of 96 and 99. 0 
"The next improvement was the Triple Harp, or Harp, with inen rows »of ſtrings ; which probably was 
invented in the fourteenth century ; though I have not been able to find any particulars reſpectiag it 


ſooner than about the year 14 50, in a  monody on the bard, Sion IM which contains wo PE, 5 
paſſage: a e 


Ve aeth dy gymmar n vid, O, Reinaltt | my rival ze b 5 

Durtur y Delyn Deirtud! I ̃ be turtle of the triple ſtringed Harp 1 1 5 

Ti fydd yn ſeui a fun, Alas! thou haſt conſigned to nes Urn Too 

Tel n aur y Tabs! „ The n 8 5 of e a 

| "OY ab Edmwat, den p. 44 lte. „ OAT e 
Another poem, or e, to ſolicit a Harp, has the following couplet: : 

Y digynnmwr” g*weiriwr gorau, T The beſt and gentle ns 5 

A eg md Tri phar dannay. of Ss touch r Fee ſets of ae | 
1 „  Cadwaladyr Roberts. | 7 | 


Galileo, i in the year 1 582, deſcribing the double Harp, m mentions the Wader of ot firings | in thaw of that 2 
period; vi. fifty-four, fifty-ſix, fifty- eight, and as far as fixty :“ conſequently, it ſeems more than 
probable, that the latter was a triple Harp which he alludes to, as having ſixty ſtrings, Mer/annus, likewiſe, 
in the year 1632, has delineated the triple Harp ; ; and ſays, it earned four octaves, but confiſted | 
altogether of ſeventy-five ſtring _ | 

The preſent Triple Harp extends to the Suden of five as, and one note . The two 00 | 
rows are the diatonics, which are both tuned in uniſons, and in any key that the performer means to play | 
in: the treble row of them conſiſts of twenty-ſeven ſtrings ; that is, from A in alt down to G in 
the baſs; and the oppoſite row, or uniſons, (which are played with the baſs hand,) extends from 
A in alt as low as double G in the baſs, which is thirty -· ſeven firings : ; and the middle row, being the _ 
flats and ſharps, extends from alto G ſharp, down to double B natural in the baſs ; conſiſting of 34 firings, 
All the three cows together amount to ninety-ecight ſtrings. See this Harp delineated in the trophy of the 
Mufical Inſtruments, in page, 89,-»—In playing upon the Welſh Harp, as well as the Iriſh Harp, it has 
always been cuſtomary to incline it againſt the left ſhoulder, and to play the treble with the left hand, and 

| the baſs with the right hand. But, the contrary is now more uſual in performing on the Pedal Harp, 
which is, to reſt it againſt the right ſhoulder, ſo as to play the treble with the right hand, and the baſs _ 
with the left. This recent cuſtom originated, probably, for the ſake of making it more uniform and 
; familiar to thoſe who play on the Harpſichord, Though, at 1 ſame time it is en that the Harph- 
chord firſt originated from the Harp. 


ee is one idea r of remark, the Didi Bard. bad an extraordinary veneration for the nunber 


ww 


z Vine, Galila's Dialogue on Ancient Fen Modern Myfie, L Adler lun. Jeb Richards, who died 13 years ago, was 


p. 143, K. the moſt celebrated maker of the Triple Harp of his time. In the 
» Merſebaw, Liber Primus, de inftrumentis Harmonicis, {latter part of his life, he was retained as a penſioner at Mr. Gwynn 
| Dag XLIII. p. 68 and 69. of Glan-brao, (a great lover of mulic, in . Sa. 


Some of its preſent. appendeges were the »ddftions of the | during that period, John Richards made him upwards of maventy + 
latter centuries, | 1 ſaw a painting of an old Triple Harp, which | barps, becauſe Mr. Gwynn bad ſuch a high opinion of his in- 
had only fiſty-ſeven ſtringe. Now there are ſome Triple Harps ſtrumente, that he deſpaired of ever attaining a good one, when 
that have above a baodred lng, including the three oe j John Richards died 
together. The Manichordiy, Clavicytherium, or Clavicimbalum, was 

It appeare, by a Welſh forma, that Dawydd Morris, of D8l-. originally a kind of av upright Spinet, or Harpſichord g and 
gam, near, Llaprwſl, who lived about 149 years ago, was | ſuppoſed to have been conſtructed from the Harp. Afterwards, 

_ an eminent Harp- maker at that time. | Alſo it ſeems that a | it was made horizontal, and called Clavicher Clarichord, or | 

, _ Harp, unvarniſhed, ur uncoloured, "= theo not upcom» { Virg inal, becauſe, it was played by Nuns, and young Virgins; 

| Aber thay it was ſometimes termed Harp couched, or Spinet : then 

wr Evan, who lived: in London about the heginviog. of the | Harpſichord; Piano Forte, &c, -———— Merſennus de Infirumenti; 

laſt century, is ſaid to have been a farhous Harp-maker,, and Harmonicis, Lib. I. p. 65,——Luſciniusis Miforgia, * 8 and 9. 
r l of Jlanewh, in his art. 1 R FEY 
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10 A DISSERTATION ON THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE WELSH, 
Three d; ſor inflance, their Triads * ; their Triplet verſes :; their Harps being triangular, and their tuning 
| keys having three arms 4 ; likewiſe, about three centuries ago, the Harp received the addition of a triple 
row of firings. The Harmonical Triad, or muſical conſonance (of a fifth, a third, and fundamental | 
note.) The Triple time, or meaſure, in muſic ; A Trio; A Canon *; &c—— . | 
The next improvement on the Harp was the Pedals, by which addition this . was 
again reduced nearly fo its original ſize, and former ſimplicity of a- ſingle row of firings. The 
Pela! Harp is uſually tuned in the key of E flat; and the uſe of the Pedals is to make the 
occaſional ſharps, and to alter it into the different keys without the trouble of tuning; there - 
fore, by theſe mechanical pedals, it evades thoſe inconveniences which are ſubject to the Triple 
Harp, and is rendered much leſs complicated and commodious. At the ſame time I am rather an 
advocate for the Triple Harp, becauſe I admire its venerable and ſtately appearance; and particularly the 
ſweet re-echoing effect of its uniſons, which are played with both hands, and are peculiar to that inſtru- 
ment. Notwithſtanding, when it is compared with the Pedal Harp, which has modern elegance as 
well as conveniences blended, it muſt be acknowledged in favour of the latter. The uſual compaſs of 
the Pedal Harp is from double G at bottom to G in al/, confiſting of thirty-ſix ſtrings : alſo, there ate 
ſome that go as high as D in a////imo, Sometimes the Pedal Harp is called the German Harp, becauſe 
its pedals are ſaid to have been invented by a German. However, I ſhall quote' here what Dr. Burney 
ſays on the ſubject: The Pedal Harp is very much practiſed by the ladies at Bruſſel: as well as at Paris : 
it is a ſweet and becoming inſtrument, and leſs cumbrous and unwieldy than our double Welſh Harp. 
The compaſs is from double Bb to F in aliiſimo; it is capable of great expreſſion, and of executing 
whatever can be played on the harpſichord: there are but thirty-three firings upon it, which are 
the mere natural notes of the diatonic ſcale ; the reſt are made by the feet. This method, of producing 
the balf-rones on the Harp by pedals, was invented at Bruſſels, about thirty-ſeven years ago, by 
M. Simon, who reſides in that city. It is an ingenious and uſeful contrivance, in more reſpects than one: 
© for, by reducing the number of ſtrings, the tones of thoſe that remain are improved ; ; As it is well knows 
chat, the leſs an inſtrument is loaded, the more freely it vibrates 5,” ——— 
„ Harp paſſed for the moſt majeſtic of inſtruments; and, on -this nn * French 
tomencer. place it in the hands of their greateſt heroes, as the ancient Greek · poets did the Lyre, It was 
in ſuch general fayour, in the fourteenth century, that the old Poet, Machau, has made it the ſubjeR of a 
poem, called Le Did de la Harpe, (the Ditty, or Poem, upon the Harp,) and praiſes it as an ioſtrument 
too good to be profaned in taverns, or places of debauchery, ſaying that it ſhould be pig by ieh, 


1 What myſtery might be in the 150 Tre, among the It is im ble that the Ancient Britiſh Bards ſhonld A 
%, is not eaſy to determine, unleſs it were in regard to | ignorant of Harmony, they certainly knew it, long before 
gk > Rav. the firſt of odd numbers, aud con- Guide's time. In the firſt place, the rp is the earlieſt inſtru- 


in 1 beginning, « middle, and an end, For this | ment, it bad the greateſt des of ſtrings, and it was the firſt 
. 1 it bes been a that three was all. It is likewiſe called eng with the fingers of both hands, fore, is it proba- 
the l number, and was jos nlp os the moſt pie proper ard fit for | ble, that the Briten ſhould have performed on the Harp from 


that related to relig now extant a | time immemorial ; and were obliged to ſtudy twelve or fifteen 
— io y intitled, Myfica e 35 grificationis, writ-, | years before 4 ſt their degrees ; and to uſe both hands, 


ten by one Peter Bongus, and publiſhed at 1 in the year | and ten fingers, and yet to avoid falling into ſomething like - 


"16851 the ſole end of which is to unfold the myſteries, and | counterpoint, or compoſitions in parts? In fact, a third, a _ 
| explain the properties of certain numbers — ora chord, are more eafily firuck on the Harp, than a fin ſingle 
; > the pu in pages 10, 14, 123 and in 79, &. | — becauſe the ſtrings lie convenient and 12 for 


+ If any one wiſhes farther illuſtration on this head, ſee 
=, rity deer or a Britiſh war chariot, had N aach 6, of this work. And proofs from Ancient 
1 charioteer and two attencants. 4 A tri March, a guys or a7. ooh Fore th wo Sti li — 8 Principles and Fower _w $1016 
Gruen,” The Trefoil was much reverenced, and accounted | p. 132 and 133. 
the huſbandwan's Alm.anack, by reaſon, when it ſhutteth in the 
leaves, it foretelleth rain. Their — 1 ſeats are alſo three · * Burney's „ preſent ate of Muſe i Cas, „ 
footed, or tripod wg as well a4 their trevets, kettles, and other im- United Provinces, Vol. I. edition, oftave, Few 
plements. And Mergen ſays, that of old, the letter T (T was | wie, Dr. Burney mentions, that when he was at /itzna, about 


the Hieroglyphick bo ſecurity, twenty-two years ſince,- 4% M. Mut, a performer, pla 
1 4 9 gs long, in AA three, or more, parts. It is 7 on year ſingle Harp, without ped Oe which na Aon, 
extraordinary, though a * at the term Canon, oppor as very difficult das ent, as the 3 1 obliged to male 


5 = ag er FE Er 
1 runs thus; N y-nghanen J placed at of · arp, are not only hard to get at, | 
s In September the whetrical C 155 reeable 88 from the noiſe, which, by a ſudden motion 


24 


of the hand oceaſi The ſecret of producing the ſemi- 
. "A Canon is again guage by a Bard Ws middle ages, wins by Pedals, is 9 80 arrived at Viana; and the Double 
F los 1 of thanks | : ; Harp is utterly unknown there, This player, "of that h highly 
Brawd ' _ | eſteemed, did nat fulfil all my ideas of the power of 
1 U. Ii went.“ 4%, vol. 415 784 
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A  DISSERTAT ION ON THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS or THE WELSH. 
rh Cleries, perſons of rank, and ladies with plump ad beautiful hands; and that its courteous 


4 


4 


106. 


ro each of which the poet gives an allegorical name ; calling one /iberality, another weglth, a third polite» 


neſs, a fourth youth, Re. applying all theſe 4 to his Miſtreſs, and Fong her to > the 15 


Harp.“ 5 


It does not appear that the Saxons had the Harp, nor letters *, prior to their arrival | in Britain, which was | 


about the end of the fifth century, in the time of Gortheyrn. | 
About the beginning of the eighth century, the Harp appears to have been i in bieb eſlimation ang the 


Saxons. Penerable Bede records, that at one of their feaſts, for the ſake of conviviality, it was agreed that 

all the gueſts ſhould ſing in their turn: as ſoon as Cedmon ſaw the Harp approach near him, he roſe up, for 

| ſhame, from the table, and retired home“. About that period wy it was'wſual to learn both to read and 
fing at ſchools “. | : | EN 


The manner of ſinging with the Harp, 2mong the Britons, 1 ks altes mentioned, in pages 3 Fa 33 FI, 


and 61, of this work. Shakeſpear alludes alſo to this cuſtom of ſinging to the 5 amongſt the Engliſh, 
in the time of Henry the Fourth 5, 


The grand Coronation of Henry the Fifth, held at Weſtminſter | in the year 141 3. is recorded by Elmhan, : 


from whom the following i is literally tranſlated : . What feſtival, I beſeech you, can be deemed more im- 


portant than one which is honoured with the preſence of ſo many royal perſonages; by ſuch a'multitude of 
chiefs, and ladies; where the tumultuous ſounds of ſo many trumpets compel the Heavens to re-echo- 
with a noiſe like thunder, The harmony of the Harpers, drawn from their Inſtruments, ſtruck with the 
rapideſt rouch of the fingers, note againſt note, and the ſoft angelic whiſpering of their modulations, are 
The muſical concert alſo, of other inſtruments, which 06g: 8 0 o 


gratifying to the ears of the gueſts, 
be free from all ſort of diſſonance, invites to ſimilar entertainment 5,” | 

St. Dunſtan, who lived in the tenth century, is repreſented by a writer of his life, that he could, like 
David, take the Pſaltery, handle the Organ, touch the Cymbal, and ſtrike the Harp, And as David, with 
his inſtrument, calmed the diſturbed ſpirit of Sau}, ſo did Dunſtan, by his muſic, exhilarate the heart of his 
Prince, after his being haraſſed by worldly cares”. 


power, which David's never poſſeſſed ; for, when ſuſpended on the wall of Dunſtan' s cell, it would, e 
the inter poſition of any viſible hand, pour out the moſt harmonious ſounds“. 


This reminds me of Solus Harp, invented by Kircher, about the year 1649 9; which is foply a box | 


with'about 15 ſtrings, or more, all tuned in uniſon, or wich an octave: when this inſtrument is put in a 


window, the wind ſounds it, and ſometimes. produces a wonderſul effect of harmony, and ſwelling and 
diminiſbing of ſounds If it was poſſible to add air and time to it, it would be the moſt perfect of all in- 


Rrumenss. 1 he Zolian Harp | is e deſcribed, in a an by Thonrſon 5 and by others. 


1 « bowed Hiſtor of Mug e,“ Vol. II. p. 264 And Re 
Nelles de Fortune, par Mr. Machau,—On an antique ewer, dug up 
near Soiſſons, is a . of ſome mulicians, one of which 
is a pl yer on the Ha;p, The chapebot St. Julian des Meneſtriers, 
at Paris, was built in 1 331, by Faques: Grure and Hugues de 
Lorrain, two of the Jongleurs, or Soares: of Philip de V alois, 
and, on the p rtico , which are ſome mitiltrels deſcribed. Sor 
Burney Hiftory of Mujic, Vol. II page 264. Likewiſe, I am in- 
formed, there 1s another church at Paris, called St. 7ohn des 
Meneſtriers, and founded by the Minſtrels, in 1130. 

* See Lhuyd 8 Prelace to his Areheolegia Britannica; At y Cymry. cap, XI be . #5 | 
„% Lewis's Ancient Hiſtory. of Great Sriram, page 61, of the 15 


introduction.“ aud note 10 in pages 7 and 8, and as tar as page 7 G de vita Dunftani, at ang. Baer vol. Ir, p- 9 9 


4 Bede, lib, v. cap, PREY, II. cap, 20, 


Owen Glyndwr thus addreſſes Hotſpur 3 * 


I can ſpeak Engliſh, Lord, as well as you, ; 

For 1 was trained up in the Engliſh court; 

Where, being young, I framed to the Harp 
Many an Englith duty. 


3 Bege's Bcilefiaftical Hiftory, lib IV. cap. 24, Am: ing the 
Grcels, aiſo, muuc was eſleemed a neceſlary accompliſhment ;, and 
an ignorance in this art was regarded as a capital detect. Of te 
we have an wnitance, even in Themiffecles humielf, who was 1 
braided with his ignorauce in. mube. Cicero Tuſe lib, iT 


Sumpfit ſecum ex more C 


Cytharam hw,” 
Ruam paterni Lingua 


ar Ou he penn ads 


FT. Thorpe's Antiquities of Kent, 


and gentle ſounds ſhould be heard only by the elegant and good. (At that period,) it had twenty. five ſtrings; 


_ This Saint's Harp was indeed endued with a miracylous 


In the firſt part of H-nry the IVth, 40 lh, Sc, 45 


6 Thomas de Elmbam Vit et gel. Heny 1 Edit, 2 5 oe 


cup i.. 12. 


95 600 102. 88 | 


V» hole country of nale laboured under a parallel reproach z - 


and all the enormo:.s crimes committed there were attributed by 


the neighbonring fates. id the negliet of Muße: which may be 


- faid, in ſome m«atare, to comprehend religion, -polityc and 
morality. -Athenu>, I dybing, and Ariflotl —— When the lyre 


came more md ute, it was uſual for all who were at thei enter- 


tainz;ents to play Upon it alternarely till it . round the table. 
Pluarch Long. & b, 9. ü Foes Diep.: l. 71h de a J. ils 


| I 
n es 


Church, in Kent, is ſaid to have been built about the year 947, 
and upon. the font is ſculptured the figure of King David, playin 


on the Harp, which probably was executed in the ume ok 


Dunſtan. 74i4. p. 94, fol. 


5 te ia ix and Hawkins s Hiſt, of Mufic, val. W. 5H 


p. 218 . 


10 Daly 1 "IM Vol III. p. 4 of the th edition: Vol. W. 
p- 267. And 1 4 e of 2 i ; 


ma 4938 397 40, and 41. 


Since 5 


plate of Jewiſh my 


R116 p. 195,) that one of gilt braſs was 
depoſited in 


mend me for my endeavours to bring theſe noble long ne g leit 


5 


1 
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1% A DISSERTATION ON THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE WELSH. 


| The Dell Harp js & called, probably, from the players 
ſwinging it about, as u bell on its biaſs, for the ſake of varying the 
fone, If is a (all flat inflrument, about three feet long, and 


lung with feel of als ſtrings, which are fixed at one end, and | 


flretched xcrofs the ſound-borrd, and ſcrewed at the other end: 
1s compaſs is alone two oftaves, In pertorming on this inflru- 
ment, it is held at the fides, and played only with the thumbs, 
which ne both equipped with little quill, for that pp, lts 
ſhape is tially different from the Harp, and rather more of the 


Lyre kind, But there is to reaſon to (oppoſe that the N II Harp is | 


ancient, as | find no mention of it under that name. 

s The W. ih name is, 7/yrmant, and implics, the mouth in 
motion 3 which removes all doubt, tha! Jews Harp, is 4 corr-1prion 
of Jaws Harp, or wy Trump, neither is it to be foond in the 

ical infirume"ts, given ty os by Calm, The 

enliefl mention of it, that 1 ca"! find, is in Daryl ab Greilym's 
Ode on the wind, written about the 3ear 1370, thus : * 7 fyrmant 
or dd,” 


und in Norway, 
an urn, Likewiſe, there is a print of a ſaws Harp, in 
Luſcinins's Muſurgia, p. 18 4 publiſhed in 1536, Therelore, from 
all heſe circumſtances, it ſeems rather ancient, | 

There is a moſt admirable Pur/e/que Ode, written in the year 
1563, which greatly tends to illufrate this inflrument as well as 


ſeveral other of the inferior Engliſch Minitrel inflruments, that are | 
nen but little known ; therefore, I am indvced to quote it here, 
as well, alſo, on acc unt of its poetical humour as for information. 


„A Ob on Saint Celta, Day, adapted to the an- 
cient Br Muſic: . The Salt-Box, The Jews Harp, The 
Mar rem Bones and Cleavers, The Hurd Guurdy, Ge With 


un Inmroduttion, giving ſome account of theſe truly Britiſh Inftru- | 


mente by Bomel Thornton, Eſquire, 


(ene, Tibicines Tally, nos cruise, Calli; 
View lttrum v#bli, cedite, Tibicines, 

Cedite, Tibicines, wobls ter dien quatergue 
Jau w4b/s dich, edite, Tibicines, 

| Tranſlition of the Motta, 

Yield, yield, zo Fiddlers, From Hh, Italians, 

Yield, yield, 1 ſay gun Roſcalians. 

Or 6, two, three, Times 1 ſay, ieder, give oer 

Yield ye, | now (ay, Times 1. 2, 1: 4. a 


hg  OVERTURE, 


* 14 9 


xeculiorly ndapied, have (om account of the /al/e taſie which has 
few prevailed) grown into diſrepute, and are conſequently very little 
known in the polite world, it will be proper to give ſome account 


of the 


Fhe Jud aic, or (as it ir 2 called) Jews Harp, Seal. its 
* 


erigin in.ity appellation; and, indeed, the very twanging of its ſound 


frems admirably qualified to accompany the guttural Hebrew language : 
though a learned critic of my acquaintance is rather inclined to think,” 


that this infirument it of a more modern invention ;; and from its 
poſition, when played upon, he conjefturer, that Jews Harp ts only a 


corruption of it; eriginal name, Jaws Harp. 


I am forry I can give no certain account of theſe two incomparable 
inflruments, the S ut- Bom, and the Hum-Stram, or Hurdy-Gourdy ; 
but it is reaſonable to conclude, that the firfl was uſually performed on 


„. feſtivals, and the other at funcrali, and on ſerious occaſions, 


be Marrew-Bones and Cleavers are undoubtedly our own inven- 
tien, and do honour to the Britiſh nation. Theſe were originally 
made uſe of in our wars tuen our brave ance lors ruſhed on their 
enemies, (hike the ancient Cauli] claſhing their weapons, and ready to 
loc l or cleave them down ith theſe very N on which they 
could beat fo terrible an alurm. Indeed, fnce the pernicious intre- 
dvttion of fire-arms, the Marrow-Bones and Cleavert have "per the 
ſSeener of human fang luer, and are now confined entirely te the 

mbler. " 8 

If thi: Ode, and the mance of it, contributes to leſſen our 
falſe tale in admiring that foreign muſic, new /o much in vogue, both 


the auriter's and the compeſer's intention will be anſevered. 


Dryden and | ope have been immortalized for their Odes on &i. 
Cecilia's Day : Bu theſe were unhappily adapted to the common 
inflruments, which ignarance and fal/e tafle have introduced among us. 
/ make no doubt, -but that all, who be preſent at the 
of this Ode at Ranelagh on the tenth of June, will at 75 com- 


Infiru- 


Mr, Pennant informs yy Gs his Tour to 


1 


As the Mufcal Infruments, to which the following Ode is. 


or mance 


"1 Since 1 have deviated a little from the ſubject, I will mention likewiſe, the Bell Harp 13 and 
Harp, which properly mould be Ju- Harp, from its being played with the mouth *, . 


—_— 


F 


| 


the Jones 


» 
2 
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ments (the Salt - Bon, the Jaws-Harp, the M r- Bones "and. 
Cleavers, and the Hurdy-Gourdy) 14 e notice, whatever apinion they 
may have of the Ode itſelf, © © ; 
75 g I have flrittly adhered to the ruls of making the ſiund abo to 

He ſenſe. . | 4 ; | | 
May 30, 1763. 1 : EY 


An ODE on 8atyr CACILIA'S DAY. 
Part I, Ovetture, = Recitative atcompanieds 


Re dumb, be dumb, ye ipharmonio»s ſounds, . 
And mic, that th? aftoniſh?d eat with diſcord wounds: 
No more let common rhymes profane the day; | 
i Grand Chor . 4. 
Grac'd with divine Cxctlia's name; | 
Let ſolemn hymns the awful fealt proclaim, 
And heav'ply note: conſpire to raiſe the heav'nly lay. 
= Recitative accompanied, = 
The mcaner melody we ſcorn, | 
Which _ inſtruments afford; 7 
Shrill Flu. e, ſharp Fiddle, bellou ing Horn, . 
 Rumbing . or tinkling Ilarpßehord. ; 
| he | 


* 


In ſtrains more exalted the Salt-Box ſhall join, 
And clatiering, and battering, and clapping, combi e 
With a rap and a tap while the hollow fide founds, 
Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds, * 
Suike, ſt he the GA Jad 10 
ike, ſtrike, the ſoft Jadaic Harp, | 
Soft and ſharp, ; FE 
By teeth coercive in firm darance kep-, 
And lightly by he volant finger (wept- 
ir ; 


Buzzing twangs the Iron Lyre, 
Shrilly thiilling, 
Trembling, ti ling, 
Whizzing with the wav'ring wire, ; | 
A Grand Symphony, accompanied with Mario Bones and Cleavets. 
ifs | > f 5 
Hark, how the banging Marrow-Bones + 
Make Clanging Cleavers ring, 
Wich a ding dong, ding dong, 
Ding dong, di ig dong, | 1 0 
„Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, dings 
Raiſe your uplitted arms on high; 
Io long - pr. longed tones 
Lei Cleavers ſound 
A merry merry round 
By banging Marrow- Eones. | 
| To be repeated in Ful l Cuonus- 
ERecitatiue accompanied, f 
Ceaſe, lighter numbers: hicher bring 
The undulating wh 75 | 
Scretch'd out, and to the tumid bladder 
In amity harmonious bound z 
Then deeper ſwell the notes and ſadder 
And let the 2 baſe ſlow ly ſolemn ſound. 
4 g if, wg | ee 
With dead, dull, doleful, beavy hume, 
Wich mournful moans, | 
And grievons groans, 
The ſober Hardy-Gurdy * thrams. 


This inftyument, by the learned, is ſometimes calle1 a Tus- I *, or 

Bladder and String z and ſometimes a tin caniſter is uſed inft:ad o. a bla lr. 

In order that the bearers, as 1well as the performers, may have 

ſome _ it has been 4 . cn to divide this Ode inis two 
lae 


pus the pauſe, ormance, is intended to be wery 
ort : | | 

5 Recitative accompanied. _. SR, 
With magic ſounds, like theſe, did Orpheus Lyre 


Motion, fenſe, and life, inſpire ; 
When, as he play'd, the liſt _ ES TIE 
Stil'd its loquacious waves, and filent ſtood; 3 
The trees, fwiſt-bounding, danc'd wich looſen'd ftumps, 


And ſluggiſh ſtones caper'd in ative Jumps. 4 


OF THE MINS 
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The Minfrls of the Sixohs appear to be ſo ſimilat to the latter Bards of the Wellh, that there cannot be 


a doubt but they firſt originated from them * ; 


about the time when the itinerant Bards began to degenerate, 


und to branch into various occupations, when they loſt the patranage afforded them at the death of theit 
vnn Princes: indeed they were nearly annihilated altogether, by the ſavage policy of Edward the Firſt, 
and by the cruel edicts of the Henries * : and, what ſtrengthens this. opinion is, their laws ſeem ſo congenial, 
that they mnſt have been modelled from thoſe of the Bards, only with this difference, that the courſe of 
diſcipline was far leſs ſtrict amongſt the Minſirels, and that they 100k the liberty of introducing Fable into 
their Songs; which was quite contrary to the laws of the Bards “. It is rather extraordinary, that no good 
hiſtory of the Minſtrels has yet appeared, though many of their ſongs have: nor is their profeſſion rightly - 
underſtoood, for want of ſome judicious perſon to undertake to collect and publiſh their inſtitution, laws, 
occupations, immunities, pay, dreſs, &; and to give them, verbatim, to the public ; when that is done; 
Iam convinced, that the true character of a Minſtrel will be found different to what it has generally been 
repreſented *. But, in order to convey ſome idea of that profeſſion, I ſhall exhibit here, a copy from 4 


curious manuſcript, of the Steward's charge to the Minſtrels z (whieh I was favoured with from 


Air. - | 
Fach rudd : -breaſted Robin 
The coscert bore a bob in, 
And ev'ry hovting owl around ; 
Ihe croaking frogs, - 
| The grunting hogs,  _ 
All, all conſpir'd to raiſe th! enliv/oing ſound. 
1 Neci tali ve. | - 
Nowa Cæcilia, heav'nly maid, 
Your loud united voices raiſe, | 
Wien ſelema by mns % celebrate her praiſe, 
Fach in:irument ſhall lend it's sid. 
The Sali-Pox with claue ring und lapping ſhall ſound, 
The lron Lyre | | 
Buzzing twang with way ring wire, 
With heavy hum | 
_ The ſober Hurdy- Gourdy thrum, 
Aud the werry merry Varrow-Bunes ring round, - 
Laſi Grand Chornt, = 
Such matchle's ſhains Cacilia knew, | 
When audience from their bcav'nly ſphere, 
harmony's ſtrong pow 'r, ſte drew, ; 


Whilſt liſl'ning angels gladly ſtoop'd to hear.” | 


-- 


1 am informed, that the wou Dr. Arne bad formerly 4 


Beneht Concert, in the Little Ther tre, in the Haymarket, u here 
he introduced al) theſe inſtruments, and allotted to each of them 


FEE 


a 8 lo part; and that this was the Olle to which he adapted them. 


| 


that no man ſhould uſe the Wel 


59 of this work ; and Leges 


Mr, Douce :) 
5 


8 Sce pages 33.34 97. 86, and p. 102, note 4 Abd more 
particularly, fee The Battle of Flodalen Fild, on bewie poem; 
with notes by Benſon; page . | 

* King Edward the Firſt, and his ſucceſſors: uniil Henry the / 


- Sixth's time, enacted ſpecial laws, that Welſhmen ſhould not enjoy - 
. their former liberties and cuſtoms; althongh, they and their 


poſterity had been ſo liberal in granting privileges to the Saxong, 

who came into this iſland, ee to various edicts and 

decrees, eſpecially one of Heory the Fourth, the Welſh were ke pt 

under the yoke of ſervitude, and their own proper Jaws aboliſhed, 

and the Engliſh laws brought in; providing, by general command, 
| tondue in any court or ſchool, - 

Breviary of Britain, by a 75 Lhavyd. See alſo, pages 38 and 

allicaty p. 543, 547, and 548, 
3 See pages 31 and 58, * | 


4 In caſe any perſon ſhould, undertake ſuch a work, I beg leave 
to ſuggeſt a few more hints, which may be uſeful in ſuch an under- 
taking, To obtain farther particulars, it will be neceſſary to in - 
e n. the religious cerenbnies in monaſtic recotds, whe-e 
Minſtrels were employed * ; public ceſi brarions; Games and Sport 
Revels *; of dancing, maſking, and ſerenades ; feſtivals at Chriſt. 
mas, Eaſter, and Whitſuniide ; church feaſts of fais; church- 
ales; Whitſon-ales“; Wakes; Bridals; and Intetluſes s: All. 
hallows ; feaſt of St, Erkenwald; fealt of Purification of our 
Lady; Midſummer-Day, &c. Of Jeſters or Fools 7 ; Waits*; _ 
Mummers ?; Morris-dancers”* ; merry-Andrews; Magician ; 


3 FF EOS fiber — — — —0³A2ũ 3 — — — — 
See page 21 of this work,——Bede's Church Hiftory,—Britanma | „ THE MUMMERS; 
Fand ra, up, oh of the moſt celebrated Britiſh, Engliſh, Scottiſh, and Iriſh. A Knight _"_ with his ſword drawn, and 'ays : : 


Saints, in two volumes quarts, 
_ .® See the An ient Britiſh Games 
| the time of King Arthur. 


Revel: ef Lincln's Inn, as apprareth in gth Henry VI ——Harctini's Hiftory 
4 e Vol. IV. p. 302. Vol. II. p. 133, tz. — Kung Henry the VII Inn, 


Alſo, Brand's Popular Antiquities, chap. XVII. 
201, &c,—K ing Charles's declaration to his ſatyefs, concerning lawful ſports 
be ufd. Aud the downfall of May-Games, by Tho, Hall. 


3 See an account of the Mafler of the Reuel. Alſo, Dugdale ſpeaks of the 


by Phitip Stubs. __ 25 1 
$ Brand's Yopular Antiquities, p. 299. | 15 
e are common in Wales, and they uſed to be the ſame in 
Cornwall. | 
7 A jeſter is well characterized in Shakſprare's Tempo : and is commonly a 
incipol character in the Welſh interludes: It firſt originated, probably, from 
Truluwr, fee page 84. : 
s Waits are muſicians 


of the lover order, who commonly perform upon 


win. inſtruments, and they play in not towns, under the windows. of 'the 7] 


chief inhabitaws, at midnight, a ſhort time before Chriſtmas ; for which they 
collect x Chriſi mas- ben, from houſe to houſe, They are ſaid to derive their 
name «f ait from being always in waiting to celebrate weddings, and other 
jorous events, happen ng withm their diftrict. Alſo, ſee Brand“ Hiſtory of 
Newcaſtle i pom Tyne, V ul. II. p. 22 717. There is'a by:lding at Neweaftle, 
_ called Waits Tower, which was e:ly the meeting-houſe of the town-band 
ef muſicians. [b/d, Vol. I. p. 16. © "a 

9 It is cuſtomary in North Wales, about Ctriſtmas, for the young farmers, 
muh men and maids, to go about ts their neighbovrs houſes, diſguiſed in each 


others clothes, and ſometimes in maſks,” They are called Grrachod, probably from | 
They act vat ious antic — | 


their aſſuming S — 3 
and dance, and fingz for which they g cheer 1 or apples, 
nuts. . Likawiſe, 2 a more per ſect idea of the Mummert in England, 1 
mall inſert here a traditional ſort of thing, which is ſtill acted in Oxfordſhire, 
about Chriſtmas, by the Mummers | | 8 


4 | 


in page 26; which are ſaid to be as old as | 


accompanied by 


| 


Room, room, make room brave gallants all, 

For me and my brave company 

Where's the man, that dares bid me ſtand; - 
' Vilcut him down with my bold hand? 

Here's the man, that dares bid pou ſtand, ' 


St. George, h 
He defies your couragious hand 


| The Knight, Then mind your eye, to guard the blow, | 
| a maſquerade at Greenwich, —-Likewiſe, ſee Popular Antiquitits, by Brand. | A oy 


nd ſhield your face, and heart alſo. 
St. G ets wounded in the combat, and falls. 
. Doctor, Doctor, come 8 and ſee, 
St. George is wounded in the knee : 
Doctor, Doctor, play well your part, 
St. George is wounded in the heart ! 
The Doctor enters. | : 
I am a Doctor, and a Doctor good, 
And with my hand 1'1l top the blood- 
What can you cure, Doctor oY 
I can cure coughs, colds, fevers, gout, 
| Both pains within, and achs without : ; 
IT +] will bleed him in the thumb 9 55 5 
Sr. George, O (will you ſo?) then Vil get up, and run! 93 . 


Some more Mummers, or Minſtrels, come in, and they fing the following flanze, 


The Knight, 
The Dottor. 


appears, that t 
in — 8 - Brand's 
p. 1 n the third year of Henry 

Mamevers j vide the iatutes, 


8 Antiquities, chap; AVI. 
VIIun an aft was made agaioſt 


4 
' 8 
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THE CHARGE To THE MINSTRELS 


60 Tho Charge delivered i in the Muſic Court of the Honour of Traben, 


Gentlemen of theſe Inqueſts "7 
% The annual cuſtom and uſage of this honourable and ancient Court having now called you together, 


ſomething, I ſuppoſe, is expected ſhould be ſaid of the delightful Art and harmonious Science you profeſs.” 


% Gentlemen, The nature of your Art conſiſts in raifing and ſxilfully regulating harmonious ſounds. 
All ſounds (as the philoſopher obſerves,) ariſe from the quick and nimble eliſion, or percuſſion, of the air, 
being either divided by the Lips, or reeds, of Pipes, Hautboys, Flutes, or other wind inſtruments, or elſe 
firuck and put into motion by the tremulous vibration of ſtrings, yields an agreeable ſound to the ear. 
Now, it is your buſineſs, Gentlemen, to regulate, compoſe, and expreſs, theſe ſounds, ſo as to cauſe the 
different tones, or notes, to agree in concord, to make up one perfect concert and harmony. 7 

| As for the Antiquity of Mufic, it will ſuffice, that we read of Jubal, the ſon of Lamech, the ſeventh 
from Adam, (whom ſome will have to be the Apollo of the Heathens,) being the father of all ſuch as 
handle the Harp and Organ, and probably, moſt other ſorts of muſic. After the Flood ® - .- - 
- + - - - +, - ace firſt ſaid to have had this Art; and, about the time of the confuſion of tongues, Miſraim, 
the ſon of Ham, is ſaid to have carried this Art, with its company, into Egypt, where it was ſo much 
practiſed and improved, that ſucceeding generations, who knew not the writings of Moſes, believed the 
Fgyptians were the firſt inventors of muſic, Laban, the Syrian, expoſtulated with his ſon in law, why he 

would not let him ſend him away with Mirth, and with Songs, with Tabret and with Harp. 

But the Heathen writers are much divided about the author or firſt invention thereof: ſome ſay Orpheus, 
ſome Lynus; (both famous poets and Muſicians;) others Amphion; and the Egyptians aſcribed the 
invention to Apollo; bur, as I before obſerved, the ſacred Hiſtory puts an end to this conteſt, by telling us, 
that Jubal, the ſon of Lamech, and brother of Noah, was father of all ſuch as handle the Harp and Organ; 
and, probably, many other kinds of muſic ; for, what variety of inventions, as well as improvements, of 
muſical inſtruments, might not be expected from ſuch a genius, in the ſpace of ſeven or eight hundred 
years experience? This Jubal (as I before ſaid) is by the learned thought to be the Apollo of the 
- Heathens ; but, as ſacred and profane Hiſtory make them cotemporary, we may reaſonably infer, that the 

Egyptians held nw. ſcience in the higheſt eſteem, from their making ron (the God of Wiſdom) the god 
ol it. 

I bere is not the fmalleſt orb we behold amidſt the glorious canopy of the Be nor. the minuteſt 
ſpecies of the animal or vegetable creation throughout the terraqueous globe, as well in its make, motion, 
and appendances, but in its motions, compoſition, and ceconomy, like an Angel ſings. For, when we 
confider the exquiſite Harmony that viſibly appears through the whole creation, and the feathered race, as 
one heavenly chorus, continually warbling forth their praiſe to the Great Creator ; I ſay, when we permit 
ſuch thoughts as theſe to have due influence upon us, we muſt conclude that the univerſal frame is derived 
from' Harmony ; ; and that the eternal mind compoſed all things by the laws of muſic ; and which gives plain 
and evincing hints to mankind, that, as nothing but beauty, ſymmetry, and true Harmony are diſcovered 
through the creation, ſo their duty to the Great Creator would be beſt expreſſed by a chain of harmoyious 
actions, agreeable to reaſon and the dignity of their tuts, and ſuch as would really Velen God's ſervice 
to be the moſt perfect freedom. 2 
Ihus is muſic a repreſentation of the ſweet content and harmony which God in bis wiſdom has made to 
appear chroug hout all his works. With what noble and ſublime contemplations ovght the melodious ſelenge | 
of muſic naturally to inſpire our minds! 75 

Thus Holy David, the Royal Pſalmiſt, well e the powerful effecks of muſic; You ſeldom 

meet him without an inſtrument in his hand, and a pſalm in his mouth. Holy metres and pſilms h 


tit. 


"OY 


6 
* * _ ** 223 — - — — 
7 


8 
1% The Morris dancers are fully deſcribed in the 10 edition of Joon and 
Stephen's Sakefreare, in the notes at the end of the firſt part of Henry | 
the Fourth 1 u A prine of them from an ancient painted window, See alſo, 
the nies tn Love's Labour loft, att 111. There is a very curions picture that 
contains 2 Lk mp of Morris dancers, at Lord Fitz-Williams's Hovfe, in 
Richmond Green, WU h formerly was brought from the oh! palace there. 
It was painted by Finkenboorr, about the reign of Ch ries the Firſt ; and there 
is d bud pint taken trom i, engraved by Godfrey, in 1774. Query, 


2 494: e In ſome Cranties the Morris-dencers kö unt nt Whitfuntide, But 
lot's J e of Staffordſtire mentions the Hobby horſe dance, at Chriſty as, 
chap "5 Wo Some imagine that this dance firſt took its riſe from the 
Dre, as well as many other feſtival em ertainments, an- charaQers ; that of 
the Bufforn, or Merry Andrew, who uſually hears a princ pal part in the Morris 
dance, is faid to have been originolly intended as a ridjevle on the Druids. or a 
mock Druid. However, I refer the curious to more on this ſubject, in Braut 
Pot ular Antiquities, chap. XIV, p. 174, 175 3 nd the appendix, p 499, # d 


whether Morris is derived from muawr-rtwwyſe, powerful, warlikez or 
frum wir tu a fea-faring hero? (Dr. jobnfon derives it from the Moors, 
and fays it u as probably a kind of Fre r military dance t fee the ſwan d- 


aun debe e e e chap. * and the appendix, 


470. — L. viſe, Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſie, Vol. II. . e 
on {-ancingy Wy, Weaver, amo. p. 171. 
11 See Þ, 70, K. 
12 See Keele pricns, Chap. XLIV. &e. 


dedicated 


„ Tur CHARGE TO THz MIS TIE öͥ % 
| dedicated to his chief muſician Jeduthun, to compoſe muſic to them; he was obe in whom the Spirit ß 


God delighted to dwell ; no evil ſpirit can ſubdue that mind where muſic and harmony are lodged, When 


David played before Saul, the evil ſpirit departed immediately, The uſe of muſic was continued in the 
Jewiſh church until the de ſtruction of the Temple and Nation by Titus, and the uſe of it began, i in the 


Chriſtian church in the time of the Apoſtles, The Chriflian Emperors, Kings, and Princes, in all ages, 


and all Nations, to this day, have had this divine ſcience in great eſteem and honour, as well for divine as 


civil uſes; not only Jews and Chriſtians, but moſt of the heathen poets and philoſophers, were {kilful 


muſicians, Homer, who was a ſkilful maſter in that ſcience, introduces Achilles quellipg his rage againſt 


Agamemnon by the help of muſic. And the poet feigned that Orpheus drew. trees, ſtones, and floods; 


ſince novght, ſo ſtockiſh hard and full of rage, but muſic, for the time, doth change its nature. A Plutarch 


tells us of Terpander's appeaſing a ſeditious inſurrection in Lacedemonia by his harmonious lays. Pytha - 


goras is ſaid to have ſoftened fierce Minas; Aſclepiades to have put a ſtop to ſedition; Damon to have 
reduced a drunken man to ſobriety, and petulent men to a modeſt behaviour; and Xenocrates to have 
brought madmen to themſelves, and all by the help of muſical ſounds. The evil ſpirit was removed from 


Saul, and he propheſied, and this by the efficacy of muſic, And Eliſha, when he was conſulted by the 
three Kings that marched againſt Moab, called for a Minſtrel; and, when the Minſtrel played, the hand of 
the Lord came upon him. Muſic expels poiſon by rarifying and exhilarating the ſpirits, Perſons bit by. 
the tarantula haye been (as by good authors we are informed) cured by muſic. Amphion was ſo great an 


orator and muſician, that, by the power of his oratory, and powerful touch of his. muſical Lute, the ſtones 
that built Thebes, a city in Egypt, danced after him to the place where they ſhould be laid; and his 
moving oratory, ſweet harmony, and muſical ſounds, did ſo creep unto the cars, and ſteal upon the hearts, 


of a people, rude and uncivilized, as engaged them to lire Pence we ecu at Thebes, where he ag 
King, | 


Mufical ſacrifices and adorations claimed a place in the laws and cuſtoms of the moſt different nations. 
The Grecians and Romans, as well as Jews and Chriſtians, unanimouſly agreed in this, as they diſagreed _ 
in all other parts of their ceremonies. The Greeks and Romans had their college, or ſociety of muſicians, . 
whoſe art they thought uſeful to introduce virtue and excite courage. Tully tells us, that the ancient 


Grecians (the politeſt people of the age) did not think a gentleman well-bred, unleſs he could perform his 


part at a concert of muſic, inſomuch that Themiſtocles e otherwiſe a ou man) was ARTS for 5 


being defective in this accompliſhment. 


But, to come nearer to ourſelves, hiſtory tells us, that the ancient Britons had Bards before they bad 75 
Books; and the Romans, by whom they were conquered, confeſs the mighty power the Druids and Bards 
had over the people, by recording in their Songs the deeds of dero ſpirits; and teaching them Dory. Laws : 


and Religion in Rhymes and Tunes, | 


And the long continuance of this very Court of Miftrelſy * is 8 ceflmony of the antiquity of Muſic 
amongſt us. 


4 


Theodoric, in an epiſtle to Boktius, fo when this queen of the 1810 comes forth. | in her gay dent, 
all otner thoughts give way, and the ſoul rallies its powers to receive the Delight which ſhe gives; ſhe. 


| cheers the ſorrowful, ſoftens the furious and enraged, ſweetens ſour tempers, gives a check to looſe, j impure, 


wanton, thoughts, and melts to pure and chaſte deſires ; ſhe captivates the firaying faculties, and moulds 


them into a ſerene, ſober, and juſt, ceconomy. 


I fay, Gentlemen, the force of mufic is wonderful; how firangely does it 1 the mind; ; it 1 ; 
an unexpected vigour, makes the impreſſion agreeable and ſprightly, gives a new capacity as well as ſatis 
faction; it riſes and falls, and counterchanges the pathons; it charms and 'tranſports, ruffles and becalms,- 


and govergs with an almoſt arbitrary power; there is ſcarcely any conſtitution ſo heavy, or reaſon ſo well 
fortified, as to be abſolute proof againſt it. Ulyſſes, as much a hero as he was, durſt not truſt himſelf 


With Syren's voices. Timotheus, a Grecian, was ſo great a maſter of muſic, that he could make a man iy. 
ſtorm and ſwagger like a tempeſt, and then, by altering his notes and time, be would take him down © - 
again and ſweeten his temper in a trice. One time, when Alexander was at dinner, this man played a Phry- 


latter Bards, The word Min/frel does not appear in uſe in England 
before the Norman . The nas continued down to 


: The Manfrels ſeem to have been the genuine ſneceſſar of the | be reign of Elizabeth, in whoſe time they had loſt mack of 95 6 


their dignity, and were ſinking into contempt and 25 See 


Statutes 39 of Elizabeth, e. 4, b. 3. And bes Elia. ” 8 
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gian air, the prince immediately riſes, ſnatches up his launce, and puts himſelf in a poſture of fighting; 
the retreat was no ſooner ſounded by the change of the notes, but his arms were grounded, and his fire 
extinct, and he ſat down as orderly as if come in from one of Ariſtotle's lectures. 
Have you, Gentlemen, never obſerved a captain at the head of a troop or company, how much he has 
been altered at the ſound of a Trumpet, or the beat of a Drum, or what a vigorous motion, what an 
erefted poſture, what an enterpriſing vilage? all on a ſudden his blood changes i in his yeins, and his ſpirit 
jumps like gunpowder, and ſeems impatient to attack the enemy. Muſic is able to exert its force, not only 
upon the affections, but on the parts of the body, as appears from Mr. Derham's ſtory of the Gaſcoign 
Knight that once had diſobliged him; and, to be even with him, cauſed, at a feaſt, a Bagpipe to be played 
when he was hemmed in with the my, which made the knight to ER" himſelf, to the great diver- 
| ſion of the company, © 
But farther, Gentlemen, not t only mankind, but the. very beaſts of the field, are delighted with muſic, 
The beaſts of the plough, their toil is rendered eaſy, and the long fatigue they daily undergo, is inſenfibly - 
ſhortened by the rural Songs and cheering Whiſtle of the drivers. Not only dogs and horſes, (thoſe docile 
and ſagacious animals,) but even the rugged bears themſelves, dance to the ſound of pipes and fiddles. 

Do but note a wild and wanton herd, or race of youthful and unbacked colts fetching mad bounds, bel- 
lowing and neighing aloud, (the hot conditions of their blood,) if they perchance to hear a Trumpet ſound, 
or any muſic touch their ears, you ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, and their ſavage eyes turned 
to a modeſt gaze, by the ſweet powers of muſic, 
Ĩ he famous Mr. John Playford tells us a remarkable ſtory to this purpoſe ; ; that himſelf, once . 

near Royſton, met a herd of Nags, about 20, upon the road, following a Bagpipe and Violin: when the 
muſic played they went forward, when it ceaſed they all ſtood till; and in this manner they were con · 


ducted out of Yorkſhire to the King's palace at Hampton- court. 
But not only brute beaſts, but even inanimate bodies, are affected with ſounds, Kircher mentions a large 


ſtone that would tremble at the ſound of one particular organ · pipe. Merſennus alſo, among many relations, 


tells us of a particular part of a pavement that would ſhake as if the earth would open when the organ 
played; this is more probable than what he relates about antipathy, (to wit, ) that the ſound of a Drum, 
made of a wolf's ſkin, would break another made of a ſheep's ſkin; and that poultry would fly and cackle 
| at the ſound of a Harp-ſtring made of à fox's gut. The great Boyle alſo tells us, that he tried an arch 
that would anſwer to C fa, and had done ſo 100 years; and that an experienced builder told him, any 
well-built vault would anſwer ſome determinate note; and Mr. Derham tells us, that one Nicolas Petter, 
Dutchman, could break round glaſſes with the ſound of his voice. 


It js the common or civil uſe of muſic that concerns you Gentlemen, that owe ſuit and ſervice to this | 


Court; and in that the world. has not wanted examples, even of Emperors, Princes, and the greateſt and 
moſt; iuſtious perſons that have not diſdained both to learn and practiſe your art. It is mufic which 
gains you. admittance and acceptance in courts and palaces, In ſhort, Gentlemen, what feaſt, what play, 
_ aſſembly, or ball, what country wakes, merriment, or entertainment, can be well held without ſome of 
Top ma 6 Our great dramatic poet ſays, | 

The Man that hath not Muſic i in his foul, 
And is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 
The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
„ And his affections dark as Erebus: _ 
% Let no ſuch man be truſted.” 


And now, Gentlemen, having ſpoke a fow. words of the nature, antiquity, uſefulneſs, and l 
eſſects, of muſic, I ſhall now proceed to inform you, that, as long as the ancient Earls and Dukes of Lan- 
eaſter, who were ever of the Blood Royal, had their abode, and kept a liberal hoſpitality at their Honor of 


| Tutbury, there could not but be a general concourſe of people from all parts, for whoſe diverſions all 


ſorts of muſicians were permitted likewiſe to come to pay their ſervices; amongſt whom, ſome quarrels - 
and diſorders now and then arifing, it was found neceſſary, after a while, that they ſhould be brought 


| pacer Rules and Laws, od that the ond of your dane and ſervice at 5 time is the eee of 
. the 
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the dightty of this APE Science, and for putting thoſe Laws into execution, by punithing all abuſes and 
diſorders happening by any of your ſociety within this Honor; for which end you have a Governor appointed : 
you, by the name of a King, who has ſeveral officers under him to ſee to the execution of the as Lane 
and cuſtoms belonging to this ancient community. 

iſt. Gentlemen, you are to inquire into the behaviour of che ſeveral Mioſttel, wichin this Honor, fince : 
the laſt Court. ? 

ad. Whether any of chem have abuſed or diſparaged their honourable profeſion by drdinikentets pro- 


fane curſing and ſwearing, ſinging lewd and obſcene Songs, playing to any company or meetings on the 7 


Lord's day, or by any other vice or immorality, or by intruding into any company unſent for, or by. 
playing for any mean or diſgraceful reward? _ 
zd. Whether any of the Minſtrels within this Honor, that ſhould T6 the known maſters of concord and 
Wong have been themſelves guilty of any brawls, quarrels,. or diſorders ? | 
' 4th, Whether the Minſtrels within this Honor have been decent in their apparel, and ſkilful in their art, 
and reſpectful to their ſupreme, the King of the Minſtrelſy? Whether their laſt tenet. officers of the 3 
Minſtrelſy have well performed the duty of their reſpective offices? i 
sth. Whether any Minſtrels, that owe Suit and Service to this Cont; have appeared and done their Suit; 
6th, Whether any Minſtrels have exerciſed their Art within this Honor, not being allowed and inrolled 
in this Court? And, if you find any Minſtrels within this Honor to 1225 1 in ug of theſe N 
you are to preſent them. 
And, in the laſt place, Cuties, it | wh be tecommended t to you, that you as Skilful and Good : 
Men to be Officers of the Minſtrelſy for the enſuing year, The King is to be choſen out of the four 
Stewards for the preceding, and one year out of Staffordſhire, and another out of Derbyſhire, inter- 
changeably; and the four Stewards, two out of Staffordſhire, and two out of Derbyſhire, three of them 
to by choſen by you, and the fourth by the Steward of this Court and the Bailiff to the Ear! of Devon! opt 


The original Charter granted at Saris, 4 in Staffordſhire, to the King of the 22 by J ohn of 43 5 ; 


duke of Lancaſter, dated the 22d of Auguſt, 1380, in the fourth year of the reign of ſweet Richard the 
Second, and intitled, Carta le Roy de Miniſtralr, which was written in old French; ſee Dugdale's s Monaflicon 
Anglicanum, Tom I. p. 355, and Tom II. p. 873, 2d edition; and partly tranſſated in Plot's Hiſtory of 


_ Staffordſhire, Chapter the Xth, 69, 70, &c. and in Blount's Ancient Tenures, by Beckwith, p. 303, 8 


with a farther account of the manner of electing the King of the Minſtrels, and his Officers, Likewiſe, in 
all probability, there muſt be more information on this ſubject to be found among the ancient records in the 


Dutchy Court of Lancaſter, London ; and in the poſſeſſion of the preſent Duke of Devonſhire, lord of Tutbury. N 


1 I muſt not omit to mention a remarkable anecdote of the origin of the Minſirel Juriſdilklion, in Cheſhire, : 


which happened about the year 1214; and perhaps, the earlieſt inſtance of the kind among the Engliſh. 5 


Ranulph Bowen Blaendaval*, or Blundeville, the fixth earl of Cheſter, who is ſaid to have atchieyed ſeveral 
military enterpriſes againſt Llewely ab Torwerth, Prince of Wales; but one time meeting with the ſaid 


Prince, and being ſenſible of his inability to withſtand him, he was. obliged to retire for refuge into the oe 


- caſtle of Rhuddlan, in Flintſhire, wherein Llewelyn beſieged him: in conſequence of this, he ſent expreſſes 
with the utmoſt privacy to his General, Roger Lacy, conſtable of Cheſter, and earneſtly, defiring his imme - 


diate relief. Theſe expreſſes found Lacy at Cheſter, during the anniverſary of the Midſummer Fair; and, 
as the occaſion was critically urgent, from the imminent peril of the earl's life, the General immediately 0 


marched with a tumultuous croud of Players, Myficians, and all the perſons he could poſſibly aſſemble ; of 
whom great numbers had been tempted to Cheſter, by the celebration of this feſtal anniverſary, Lirwehn, | 


* The ſteward who preſided at the court of the Minſtrels at charaQter of that officer, and his facility of acceſs to the King 8 
Tutbuty, in Mr. Blount's time, was the Duke of Ormond, and | all hours, and on all occalions, Marton Hill. of Elin Fam | 
Mr. Edward Foden his deputy. The earl of Devon was then Prior, | Vol. II. 2 105, 1344 &c, 

Ihe diſtricts of the Honor of Tutbury, under the King of the | The Cheſhire emmy . mo was diſcontinued in 1958; and* - 
| Minftrels, ancicntly comprehended the counties of Stafford, Derby, Tutbury in the year 1778. ar flouriſhed about the ue | 
Nottingham, Leiceſter, and Warwick; and all the Muſicians within | 16103; Playford 3 1670; Dr. Derham, and Boyle a 
_ thoſe counties paid their ſuit and ſervice to the King of the | 16803 who are all mentioned in the above Charge to the Ane! 

Minſtrels. Blount's Ancient Tenure: of Land, by Beckwith, pp. therefore, it muſt have been delivered ſome time gflet ward. 
309, 311, &c, ed. 1784. This Ran 2 took the name of Blaendaval from being born 
| n the reign of Edward the Fourth, a ſerjeant of the king's | in Powis, at ez near the town of Nu. 2 
Miaſrels ung and ina as 28 ewe ny confidential j 


r 8. 


alarmed of 40678 
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alarmed at the approach of this vaſt multitude, raiſed the ſiege with the utmoſt precipitation; 4005 after 
earl Ranulph's return in triumph, the effuſions of his gratitude formed his firſt ads of ſovereignty, by 
rewarding Lacy with an excluſive prerogative over thoſe particular trades and myſteries, which had been 
exerciſed by theſe fortunate and ſignal inſtruments of his royal preſervation, The conſtable's ſon, John 
Lacy, reſerved his exclyfve privilege over ſome of thoſe mechanic occupations, but granted the Minftrel 
prerogative to Hugh Dutton, of Dutton *, and his heirs ; the ſon of that Ralph Dutton who is ſuppoſed to 
have particularly marched at the head of the band of Minfirels. Thus conſigning the rule and juriſdiction 
over this Muſical profeſſion- to that family, whole anceſtor had ſo valiantly commanded them, in the capa» 
city of a body of victorious ſoldiers . 
It may be neceſſary to add one thing more on the ſobjed, which 1 ought to have mentioned before. 
The Welſh term for the Harp is TAI In, which is not only of very high antiquity, but its etymology 
indicates, that it was applied to the Art fringed inſtrument, for, it means a thing fretched, or on the ſtreich: 
a name which could not, with any propriety, be applied to any one particular inſtrument,” if there were a 
variety of them when it was ſo applied. The root of TzLyn is T4, i. e. what is flraight, even, or 
drawn tight z whence alſo AuNEL, a firetch, a tenſion, a prop, a Jpringe ; and AnwELv, to Rretch, to bend 
a bow, to take aim, Hence it is very evident, that the name TxLiN is coeval with the knowledge of a2 
ſtringed inſtrument amongſt the Cymyr1; and it followed, as a matter of courſe, that all the varieties 
invented in after-times muft haye ſome other appropriate appellation 4. The antiquity of the word TzLYn 
is ſingularly corroborated by the circumſtance of the coaſt of France, where Toulon is ſituated, being an- 
| ciently called the promontory of Citharifter", and the town itſelf Telo Martius s. 
The Anglo-Saxon name for Tehyn is heanp, or Papp, which is uſed through both the Teutonic 100 
Roman dialects ; and, I believe, the earlicſt mention of it under that name is by Venantius, about the 
year 600*, In a manuſcript of about the ſeventh century, in the monaſtery of St. Blaſius, quoted by 
Gerbertus, the prince Abbot of that monaſtery 9, there is a repreſentation of a Harp, intitled, Cithara Anglica, 
which is preciſely the ſame ſhape as the preſent Harps, only more ſimple, and with a fewer number of 


ſtrings, We find Harps ſculptured, both in ſtone and in wood, on ſeveral of the an ancient e 5 


in England and Wales 10 and drawn in old miſſals and illuminated manuſeripts. 


mor 


4 The manſion and lordſhi 7 of Dutton, in Cheſhire, are now | # I am indebted to Mn William Gee for his affſtance in the 
operty of Mrs. Bullock, wife of John Bullock, eſq, of | above etymology; whom alſo on other occaſions I have often con- 
Fa korne-hall, and repreſentative of th? borough of Maldoo, ſulted in obſcure | pallages, owing to his fingular knowledge in 
the Ancient Britiſh language; and when his Geiriadun Cynmraeg a 
p wil 7 more on the ſubject in Ligyd's Hiſtory of Wales, by David | Sagſoneg, or Welſh and Engliſh Dictionary, is completed, it will 
Poul, edition of 1594, pages 290, 20. "Vir Peter Leiceſter's | throw much 1 05 on Welſh literature; which wor is now pub- 
Antiqhities of Cheſhire, Part IT, Chap. VI. 44 141, &c.; and wr pe by Williams, N® 11, in the Strand. 
particularly in Aing's Pale Ro 74 of 15 gland illyfrated, Part Il. ——(7ough's Camden, Vol, I. p. 15, of, the account 
P. 29 Ddomſday beck, Glonegfter re, de, Joculator Regis, | of the firit inhabitants of Britain, ; 
Valles ili villas ei ki V car. nil re See Aude Ord. Darts ji. 6 Antoninu Camden oy fg if you aſk our Britons what 
04s 72 Keebles Statutes at large, 39 Elizabeth, Chap. IV. | they call a Harp, they preſent! J will anſwer you Telyn. And if 
3. 10 Kat. 43 Klin 520 IX.— Stat. 4 Henry IV. Cap. XXVII. you could raiſe an ancient Phoenician, and aſk him, what are 
Stat, 1 Jae, I. Cap. XXV. 20—Waſlter Hemin ago Chronicle, | ſongs played on the Harp? and he would anſwer Sh 7. clin 
Chap. X XV. p. 59 1,—Hawkinss Hiftory of _ N II.] Sammes's Britiſh Hiſtory, p. 67. 
40, 54, 6, 04, 106, 290, 296, &. Vol. III p. 479, Ke. 7 Johnſon's Dictionary. : 
Vi. 195 pp. abg, 277, &c,—Burney's Hiſt, of Muſi ic, ol, Il. | * Fenantius Fo tunatus, Lib. 7, Care; Abb, fe pp. 9% 
p « 268, 367, &e.— tow's Survey of London continued by | and 94, of this work, 
SIP pe he Account Queen Elinabeth's Entertainment at | ? Gerbertur, De Mufica Sacra, Tom. II. in Calcem; | 
7 1 Calle, Warwickflire, & c. - And Warton's Hiit, of 1 There is a Harp carved on the entrance into the Chapter - 
| 2 Poetry, Vol. II. p. 10. houſe of Wftmin/ter- Abbey ; another in the groin of the roof, over 
Fehn is mentioned by Taliefn about 540 z ſee p. 100.—Alſo, | one of the North doors of the Abbey; and another in the Laſt 
in King Howel's Lanws, as early as the year 914, and probably | cloiſter, over the door of the record-office, of the Abbey, —Ano- 
much ue (becaute thoſe laws were only collected, and part | ther on one of the capitals of the columns in the French church 
written at that period, by Blegabred;) which flatutes were ſince | at aero; ſuppoled to be of about the year go: Antiqua» 
publiſhed under the title of 799.0 Wallice ; iP « 70, 5 30 266, 267, | rian Reperiery Vol, I. p. 97 There are two Harps red an 
and 415, of that book z and pp. 94, 97, of this Py nets : the ourtide of a door of the South iſle of the flave of Fly cathe- 
Likewiſe, there is a nth in Montgomery ſhire, called Tre 'r | dral, and on the under-part of the ſeats of the choir of that 
Dehn and another place near Llancarmon, e cathedral 3 which latter was erefted in the year 1 328. And, 


— 


called Cae'r Dehn, or Llan Caer Dehn. on the front of Litchfield cathedral, there is a ſlatue of King 
A Two E lon to ſolicit a Harp-key : David playing on the Harp. Allo there are all ſorts of ancient 

| Fired g rs 0 ane coel-dant, chwip dhliwis 81 1 I muſical inſtruments. faithfully delineated in Carter's Specimens of 

| thor. y > op * ann Sculpture and Painting, Numbers 12, 13, 26, Ac - On 
13133 3 the Staffordſhire Clegg. or Ancient perpetual 2 5 there 

Ar arv its — 4.5 wi. | | are hiero 155 to expreſs the fell al days; from the firſt of 
eh aurdorch i — , | March a is the ſymbol, ſhe ing the feaſt of St. David, 

8 ee yr „„ | who uſed to Pale God on that inftrument—Pl's yo. of 8 70 

| 8 2 canu Tt 4 — . | for Hir & OE X. pp. 420, PO —— 
l W deir, ſerch dig | | * 6 | „ | After 


} 


« 
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| ©  A-DI8SERTATION ON THE MUSIGAL this 
| The Ob is the ſecond in rank of the Welch rnuſickl inſtruments; its antiquity. is ſweb among the - 
ancient Britons, that there is every reaſon to believe it to be the prototype of the Violin, and all the fidici- _ 
nal ioftruments', The Crr0/h is ſo called from its protubetatit or bellying form, whence it is alſo a term for a 
box, or trunk; a3 Cruutb holen, a ſalt· bot . The found of the Crwth is very melodious, and was frequently 
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uſed as a tenor accompahiment to the Harp; but is now betome extremely rare in Wales?, _ 
| - After all the moſt diligent inveſligation into Greek, Roman, 


and other, antiquities, the only thing that ever I met with, wh 
bad any Gnilitude of form with our Heep; (the Hebrew * 


which 1 have already mentioned, was in a folio book intitled 
Ser Turchiſche Schau-p G 


, &c. (or a Series of Prints, ſaid to have 


deen drawn from natural Turkiſh figures,) engraved by Halali 


ol the ſtrings without a pillar, The figure of this 


or a Cupid, 


good authority, by Gentlemen who 


Lorick de Flenſbourg, printed at Hamburg, A. D. 1685, and plate 


86, whers there is a Harffenſpiclerin, or female Hafpiſt deline- 


ated, playing on a kind of Harp; the body of which inſtrument 
is cxactly the ſhape of an Indian canoe ſet up an- end, and con- 
tinued by a bar, nearly in a horizontal poſition on one ſide of 
the bottom of it ; which both 1 form an angle, (ſomewhat 
of the * of a ſhort-footed ſeythe with its blade upwatds,) 
and 


have been made of very pliant wood, and perha 
fible way it could have been formed to ſuſtain the 4 


reat iy por 


arp appears 
ſo extremely ſimple, that one is rather led to believe the 2 
ſuch an instrument, and not altogether fancy; Likewiſe, I have 


ſeen an illuminated Eaſt-India drawing, where there was an Angel, 


ble ex- 
1 have been able to make r rmed, from 


lng it, lam i | 
ve travelled over thoſe 


_ countries, that no ſuch an inſtrument is now uſed either in 


Turkey, Perfia, nor India; therefore, ſince it is not to be found 
in thoſe regions at preſent, it ſtill remains a doubt, whether it 
ever ors ; and originated ohly from the imaginations of the 
draughtimen,— Og | 

T be Coromantee negroes of the gold coaſt, in Africs; Pp. 
upon a muſical inſtrument called the Bantwö, which is ſomething | 
in the form of an archer's bow, and made of a piece of hoop o 


| about threeiquarters of a yard long, and rung with two 27 5 


| ReſpeAiog the Theban Harp, which was communicated by 
Fr i Dr: Burney,” and laid to have been drawn flott an 


nücient painting in ove of the ſepulchral grottos of the firſt 


| kings of Thebes ; On this inſtrument Dr. Burney makes the fol- 


lowing obſervations: © The number of firings, the ſize and | 4""#4r9m, P. 92, And Richards's Welſh Diftionary— * 4s : 
form and the elegance of its ornaments, . hs reflections 3 T. 0 * yg bn 7 RR POE 
which, to indulge, would lead us too far from our purpoſe, and | «© " ry 7 yvais b me n 
indeed our of our depth, The mind is wholly loſt in the im- « 6 rr 4 47 — * 
menſe antiquity of the painting in which it is Tepreſented. in.“ , G , S Kolle, 1 3 
_ deed the time when it was executed is ſo remote as to encourage Allo, 1555 Grp ee ame, , o'r Cordene-dy 


were again loſt, and — 5 inyented, long after this 
one may offer a con) 


period,” I 
ure, after ſo judicious a critic as Dr. Bur · 
ey, we have great reaſon % doubt the authenticity of the 


-  Theban Harp. In the firit place, its antiquity, ornaments, and 


| —_— the comb of it, wh 
wit 


eleguynce, are ſuſpected; an 


could not eaſily be contrived to 


ſtand the tenſion of the firings, even if it was made of 


| mettle, aud wich that lightneſs with which it is deſcribed, In 


the next place, it is delineated as if it was made to ſtand without 


- ſupport in an equilibrium manner, which certainly is a very 


tecent invention; even ſo late as when the pedals were added to | 


> 4 


Ly 


Bruce'deſcribes z or; granting it was, is of 
a 


the Harp; that is, about 37 years ago. 
— Whether the "The - 
or el 


doubt Whether painting was knowu at the early 
| le that ir ſhould 
be preſerved fo long as to exiſt at this day? Aſter all, in all 
probability, the firſt idea of the Theban Harp muſt have been 
taken (though conſiderably altered) ſrom the 


ning of this note 


Romanuſque 1 plaudat tibi, Borbarus Harpd, | 


Gracus Achilliach, Crus Brizannii eanat, 


ddyly geiliou idde Offer, nid amgen, Tels i ing Cid i un grall, 
XY FB 


with ſtriogs which are ſcrewed in the bottom bar. 
The upright body, or boat-like curve of this 5 muſt 
the only pol- 


playing on a ſimilar kind of Harp, formed ſome- 
what of the thape of a lizard, Notwithſtanding the 
iſtence of this inilrument; after #1! the diligent * —— which | 


lay | 


| 


rticularly the want of a pillar to 


ban Hafp originated in a phuntaſm ? | 

| the drawing mult have been greatly exaggerated, frum | 
the ſimplicity of the original painting. At the ſame time it is a 
riod which Mr, , 


| 


t, or from an | 

"imaginary India drawin . which 1 have juſt mentioned in the 

; ; dan Fortunatue, Lb, FI. Corm, 8. ] | 
Pil p:ncerdd or a efiyntio Arglydd fwydd idde, yr Arghuydd | 


"the prince ſhall 


ps Tri rugfpl ee 
Phu, s rhoddai n vi 


vrnint, pan y gun | | : 
: * three pledges that ſhall not be aug E hs 


cathocral, which was 


Pibau Fr trydydd) ac wyntau bis 7 . . bh 
e e Legs Wien, Bp: bo an ge 
| arg, to r he prince | 

provide. him an — i 4 


the inſiruments ought to revert,to the prince, pn Re 
. +6 Withved yw y Bardd Teulu; 2255 4 gaiff gan, 
modray aur gan y Frennes pan rodder ei fu dd 14th, De 
Bib i yantho, nac ar wwerth nac had, tra do lyuus Leges 


c, 1 3 0 7* , 3 1 ED . \ | ; 
b. He eighth officer of the houſehold is the Pumily Bard; who . 
g *rom : 


ſhould have his Harp from the king, and a gold 
queen, when initiated into his office z the Har 


preceding page 


* 
9 


0 un or tri | 
yl arall, cam te e hug @ Iygreys el 


eve a ddygwydd' v 
. -'  Leges Wallici, p, 355. 


L E. * 

a Bowl, and Feathers, If a man ſhall wilfully give either of 

theſs three to be conditional, it ſhall go like” another, pen, 
but without redemption ; for, it 1s he himſelf that bas dilg 

rivilege in pledging them.” —Giraldus Camnbrenfit's Tops 


Ibere is a baſſo- reſievo, of an angel playing on the 


Carter's Specimen of Ancient 


ornaments of the, abbey of Melroſs, in Scotland, which was 


built in the time of Edward the Second 


The Crwth, Crowd, or Crota, was invented by the Britons, 
(for, by ſome of the 8 it is called Crota Britanna,) which is 
commonly termed violin, Croth, or Cribeb, by the Britons, ſig- 


nifies the calf of the leg, the womb, or belly; as alſo by the SyCi- „ : 


ans ND (Crath,) and by the Grecians Kguoods, fignifies the 
womb, or a water-yeſlel, Barter . Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Bri- 


b flouriſhed about 1580, was eſteemed 
a good performer on this inſtrument. And obs 
Newburgh, in Angleſey, who lived about the beginning of this 


century, was one of the laſt good performers on the ErW . | 


See likewiſe pp. 38, 49, Ke. 


The Cr:bth is corrupted to C owd in Eoglih; and © plyer 1” 
3 


upon it was called a Crowther, or Crowder, and fo alſo 


tommon fiddler to this day ; and hence, 3 is derived 
utler, with 

his uſual humour, has characterized a common fiddler, aud 

given him the name of Crowdero, in the following paſſage :: 


the common ſurname of Crowther, or Crowder. 


4 I'th' head of all this warlike rabble, 
© Crowdero, march'd, expert and able. 
„ Inftead of trumpet and of drum 
« That makes the warrior's Nomach. come, 
« Whoſe noiſe whets valour 1 * . — 


1 Hul. Part I. Canto Il. m1. 
| My Dr. Johnſon, in his Dictionary, derives the. fddle from © 
the Cr uh. | . | 


- « Hark, how the Mioſtrels gig to ſhrill aloud d 


Their merry muſic that reſounds from far; 
The Pipe, the Tabor, and the tremblin 
That well agree withouten breach or j 


1 His Fiddle is your purchaſe, - 
„ Woo in the ſervice of the churches s 
And by your doom. mult be alle l + 


99 N 9 * n N 
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ty Her te ene, a 
Crwth to another, and Pipes to the third; and, when they diet 
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Harp he is not to part 
with, neither by ſale or gift, as long as he B And; So the 


N e- eee, x 


Pp | grabhy ' 
v Here Giop. XT. ond Homlio's i. Moe, Vol l. Salt. 
wth, -. 
carved on the under part of the ſeats of the choir of Worceſter 
«it by King Edgar in the year gg7- See 


culpture and Painting, No. 13, Alio, OE: 
I am informed there is the le 45 of the Crwth among the outſide "IS 
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Chwe yipigod 0's coduon, 


4 DISSERTATION on THe MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE WELSH. . 


A delineation of. the ct, by Gruffdd ab | 


Davydd ab Howe): (The original, oppoſite, is very 
ave: a and b of the 15h 


Prennol Ig baba a guru, A fair offer with a bow, a girdle, | | 
L Punt a braun, punt m ei bris; -board, and a bridge ; its l 
A thalatth ar waith ohoyn, * has a frontlet formed like a wheel, 
Ar hs ar drow! byr d due, with the ſhort · noſed bow acroſs; _ 
He #i ganol mas delen, and from its centre it winds in a ring, 
Aud bun megir rur hun: and the bulging of its back is ſomewhat like an old man; 
Ae ar vi vrii gywair og, and on its breaſt harmony reigns, 
Or Maſarn vo geir Miigſſg. from the ſycamore muſic will be obtained. 


Six pegs, if we ſcrew them, 


A dynna holl dannau bum: will tighten all its chords; 2 

Chu thant a goed o vamais, fix ſtrings advantageouſly are found,  _ 

As yn y Haw yn gan laiss which in the hand produce a hundred ſounds ; 

Tant i bil H. y/bys odd, a ſtring for every finger is diſtinctly ſeen, 
"0 dau. dont ir vawd ydoedd. and alſo two firings for the thumb, _ 


The length of the Crwth is 20 J inches, its breadth at bottom 9 4 ; towards the top it tapers to 8 inches, 


Its thickneſs is 1%, and the finger-board meaſures 10 inches in length 


„ This inſtrument is much more 


— in its compaſs than the violin, "= capable of do perfection, therefore deſerves to be conſidered. 


It has fox n viz. 
1. Y erdi-dant, F } 


1. The acute ring, 


. % yrdon. 2. and its burden. 
3. Byrdon y race 3. The accompaniment of the low ſtring, | 
4. I lhorv-gant. | 4. The low ſtring. 
5. T Cymair-dant, } S. The key note, 
6. 41 vyrdom. IJ 6. and its baſe. 


The king of the Crelvb explained, and the uſual method of tuning them 


Then tune the gth 2828 
. the 50 e ee The 18 Kring to And the 4b ring 
ad t or a? [4 
„ g: E | gthf 4 2 2 $160 20 
— —— e Weg rs AI URS; Ni e as PUR ons SOLE 1 WH my coat _ * 
—_ J . — ex 1 == 1 1 | 8 — hd s 
— — — — —. —— — 1 — as — 4 — 


* 


The two lower ſtrings of the Cyulib are often truck with the thumb of the left "Oe? At 6 as a baſs 


. , © necompaniment to the notes ſounded with the bow; ſomething in the manner of the Bariian. The bridge of 
this inſtrument differs from that of a Violin, in being leſs of a convex at the top, a circumſtance from which 
it is to be inferred that two or three ſtrings are to be ſounded at the ſame time, ſo as to afford a ſucceſſion of 
.concords, The bridge is not placed at right angles with the ſides of the Crwth, but in an oblique direction; 
and, which is farther to be remarked, one of the feet of the bridge ſerves alſo for a ſound-poſt; it goes 
through one of the ſound-holes, which are circular, and reſts on the infide of the back ; the other foot, 
which is proportionably. ſhorter, reſts on the belly before the other ſound hole ; which the reader will ob- 


5 wor on calling his eye on the delineation of it in the trophy, at bottom of page 89. 


to a tranſcript from an old Wah manuſcript in | The follewing manner of tuning the Cryth Was ace from 
t's library? which mentions a clue that might | a manuſcript of the late Mr. Lewis Morris ; 
a mods 7 of the Crowder keep „e it tells me, RES 73 10 | < 6 "a 5 
* that one 1 owder n av coatuch afſdant (1 

K. gn i. ke et ＋ a amp mie. 221 gi 


au, y Cywei dant hodwch 
| EAN 2 Le and * 7 ” Thie hint might help 2 746 , . x hd XG = 


3 e Gracirdem 
a zealous inveſtigator of antiquſty to unravel the my as 
as 


yoo pell ako yn vun 
- e 22 fs 10 
unfortunately 1 have been de of = Ah Crwth * yn wyrdin i'r cyntavyz a c eh mr 

well as other loſs o | 


Sir 


- Jobs — 
one to 


r cyweirdant ; yn 
aha wich, 2 ve 2 each 


- There 


{ 


Ke of oat and wheat flalks ; then — 4 and of the elder-tree; 
afterwards of the leg-bones of cranes, and horns and bones of | Pipes ;—Lz#ges Wallita, Avg Therefore, we have reaſon to 
Nn 


# 


A DISSERTATION ow TIR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE WELSH, 1s 
There Was likwiſe the Crulub 7. rithant, or. Three-ftringed Crebth, which was a fort of Violin, or more 8 


5 | properly, a Rebeeh ; ſee the muſical trophy: the performers, or Minſtrels of this inſtrument were not held 
in the ſame eſtimation and reſpect as the Bards of the Harp and Crebth becauſe the three-ſtringed Crzb1b 


did not admit of equal {kill and harmony, A. its AE was leſs FRY felt: ſee more in (the. WT 


Pages 33 4 
When the merry bells ring round, . 
« And the jocund Rebecks ſound, 1 | 
4 To many a youth and many a maid, of ; VF 
- ©. Dancing in the checker d ſhade. T Mien, LT OT TP OT ve HP Re 


The Poe , or Hornpipe, is ſo called, becauſe both e cltremities are made of W In Wel the 
wind paſſes through it, and ſounds the tongue of a reed concealed within, It has ſeven holes, beſides 
the aperture, and meaſures about 19 inches in length. Its tone is a medium between the flute and the 


KEY 


_ clarinet, and is remarkable for its melody. This inſtrument of peace, or rural Pipe, is now peculiac to } 
the Ifle of Angleſey, where it is played by the ſhepherds, and tends greatly to enhance the innocent 


delight of paſtoral life. A ſpecies of a country dance termed Hornpipe, originally derived its name from 


horn—pipe, and in being commonly danced to this inſtrument. Alſo, there is a ſort of Pipe uſed in 


ſome parts of South Wales called Cornicyll, (from Cornig, a diminutive of Corn,) which has a concealed 


reed on the ſame principle as the above, and the mouth-piece ſcrews off 1 in order to introduce 13 in * 8 


reſpects, this inſtrument is made like a common clarinet. 


The Pibau, or Bagpipes, I have omitted to enumerate at the beginning of this diſſertation, which evi © POT, 


dently appears to have been a common inſtrument amongſt the old Britons at a very early period, and is 
recorded in King Howe/'s Laws about the year 942*: and Morvydd's pipes are mentioned as early as the 
ſeventh century; ſee the preceding page 26, Likewiſe, according to Giraldus Cambrenſis*, in the year 1187, 


it appears, that neither the Iriſh, nor their deſcendants the Scots, had the Pipes at that period . 4,- A praiſe- 


poem on the warrior, Sir Howel y N written bY the Bard, Iolo och, about the TOW: 1400, contains 
the following couplet: 


4 4 cherdd Chwibanyl i a Chdd, | With hs muſic of the PN 
&« Gwawr boenus, a gubr bynod." . enlivened by the preſence. of a noted Hero. 


" Afterwards, it feems that the Iriſh had the pipes, which they uſed as an incentive to valour; fee p. 98. 


Tube Bagpipe was formerly a paſtoral inſtrument in England ; and Shakeſpear, who is faithful to national 


Re: cuſtoms, mentions the drone of a Lincolnfoire e alſo, Spenſer e, and others, mention it. But, in the 


5 The pl gen, or Hornpipe, was formerly a common 54 compoſed of ſeven 5 unequal in length, and of different 


ment in ee as well as in Wales, which is m_ by the | tones, joined er with wax. Theoeritus indeed mentiqns a 


followin paſſage from l Be pipe conſiſting of nine reeds, but ſeven was the uſual regt 
ontroue he w and ſoule faile 3 | © Nee te paniteat calamso triviſſe lalellum. Virgil, Ech Il. 3t, 35. 
« With Hornpi of Cothwaile, 75 Piadar Pyth, Ode XII. — Lacret. Lib. V. —And ice the . 
In Flutes — he diſcordance, Lo 5 page 97, which appears evident that the Romans derived their 5 
© And in bis muſick with miſchance | | mulica infiruments from the Greeks, and the Greeks had theirs 
He would ſeine,” &c, again from the Hebrews —— 


Romanzat of the ' I Gr, . * Leges Wallic#, p. 701 and the ecedin of this 
« Merry Michael, the Corniſh 6 e 61 - his | book; and not n g 5 ahr 55 

daten pipe for merry England,” 1 Giraldus s Topograp 3 Ku Ireland, chap, XL—And ages 
The muſical 533 uſed were at firſt made 1 5 and gg of this ks 


animals; and, of late years, pes and oo are excavated of | believe that the Britons with the 4 inſtead of the 
the box-tree, plumb-tree, cherry-t a Deb. 
There is a fort of flute called the 


4 bellows, = the Iriſh pipes; (See Staniburfti D 
ſen Anglica, or the beaked flute. bor anadeg ſays, t 


theſe flutes were a preſent from England to one * the kin in an Am on a piper, deſcribes it thus: 

France, therefore were alſo called FAulat regias, or royal flu 8 arw-lait o thrwais nid clid, i cr 

The Recorder ſeems 2 as the Fla et, Fife, . Ar babi brat gſad, 

or Helvetian Flute with ſeven holes, including the blowing | _ 5 Geravin te 57s u. 
aperture; likewiſe, there is a pipe with only three Holes, which | N 

is the affociate of the Tabor. Merſennus mentions Jas Frice, 4 Lee p 95, the notes in p. 114- 

who was a famous performer on theſe inſtraments, 


. 


Pas was eſteemed, by the ancient Greeks, to be the God of | Yaris Act IV. ſc. 1. 

2 and to prefide over rural affiirs, 'He is ſaid to make | an Calender, —Fs 
with s, and to ſing as ſweet as a nightingale ; | Evanr's Old Ballads, 

be iy fd to wear th pore ei 3 Pan's ine wan - oats 5 


* # 1 8 
1 h 


the moſt * ancient' account of this 
ardnien among the Welſn, it is called Pilas, (Fiſtulas,) or 


linienfir di bus 
Pls dat,  Hiberkia Giftis, p. 38, l they uſe the drone as bs 
© haps of Scots do, until a later period, A poet of the fifteenth century, FEY 


on . 55 3 
{5 The fick of Henry the rot, ud the Merchant e 
ne 1 


1 9 
„ 
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1 A DISSERTATION oN THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS or THE ruin. 


letter ceneurſes, the Plbrach is more generally uſed in the highlands of Scotland than in any part of England 
or Ireland; and it has a moſt extraordinary influence, even at this day, on the native highlanders, in the 
time of action. The victory t Quebec, in 1760, is attributed by them to the inſpiring ellect of the 
Plbrach '. The term Plbrd'ch implies the 4rm—pipe, from its being blown by the arm. 1 
The Tabrwdd, Tabret, or Drum, was anciently an inſtrument of mirth, uſed upon feſtivals, 5 
dancings, and at celebrations, to accompany other inſtruments. Subſequently, it was uſed in war, to 
direct the ſoldiers in their march, attack, retreat, &c. ; for which purpoſe a * drum was _ than the 
tabor. This inſtrument is ſaid to. be an Oriental invention. 

The old Engliſh march of the foot was formerly in high eſtimation as well abroad as with us; its cha- 
racteriſtic is dignity and gravity, in which reſpect it differs greatly from the French; which, as it is given 
by Mer/onnu, is briſk and alert, Sir Roger Williams, a gallant Welſh ſoldier of queen Elizabeth's time, 
(and. who has therefore a place among the Worthies of Lloyd and I inſtanley,) had once a converſation on 
this ſubject with Marſhal Biron, a French general. The Marſhal obſerved, that the Engliſh march beaten 
on the Drum was flow, heavy, and ſluggiſh: © that may be true,” anſwered Sir Roger, * but, ſlow as it is, 
it has traverſed your maſter's country from one end to the other .“ 
The laſt, which perhaps ſhould have been mentioned before, is the Corn Bult, or Bugle- Horn. This 
inſtrument was uſually made in the form of a ſemi-circle, and received its general appellation from its 
being the horn of the. Bugle, Buffalo, or wild Ox, an animal formerly common in this iſland. In the 
reign of King Howel, there were three principal Horns belonging to the Royal 288 z the account of them | 
1 ſhall extract literally from the ancient Welſh laws: 


44 Tri Chorn Cyweithas y dd i'r Brenin, ; Three ſocial Horns are allotted for the uſe of the King, 
ac a ddylyant vid yn Vuelin : i andi thoſe ſhould be of the Buffalo: viz. 
Ei Gorn Qusdd, a yu y Brenin o bana; His Banqueting, or drinking „„ 
ion Ge, 4 vs in ci * an wafiad; the War Horn of his n which was always in 
| readineſs ; | 
2 Chorn Hela yn New y Tag. and the Horn of the Chace in the hands of his chief 
huntſman: | 
A phunt yu gwerth pob un 0 honunt.” And the value of exch of them was a © rpms a 
Leges Wallice, pp. 266. 311. 1 


0 rapniu yu anrhaith gon Deula » Brenin, 11 the maſter of the hounds went out on a foraging | 
nen gan L, caned ei Gorn pan vo ian 5 a detwiſed expedition, with the family of the King, or with his 


1 * o'r anrhaith,” army, he blew his Horn when it was neceflary, 
10 5 . Lge Wallice, 44. for which ſervice he was to chooſe an ox from 58 
„ nf v 4 


. N \ 
{AN 


eh to have hain long in uſe, and probably 6 Rhegain garm rhyw um , 
1 Bop the ſame period as when the bellows Aus . Rhuglgroen, yn rhoi 
to the Regal, or to the "s of the Orges. Toward the cloſeof | A Poem on Thunder by avid ab Sdn; fr p. Br of Wet. 
Nerv reign, he yowed pipe would blog on a Ie Chorau- 3 King Arthurz and, Henry the conquered France. 
lam, and Uiricularlum, M Water-Organ, a chorut of Flute: and Ba ag- The above bon-met is tet in one of thoſe 2 
\ plpes,—Suctenii Tranguilli, Lib, 11, Cap. $4—And Hughes; | little books written by Crouch, under the fckitious name o 

Tae of the Jamdr vide Nero. This is "ang earlieſt mention | Robert Burton, entitled, Aumirable Curiofities, Rarities, and Won 
of any thing of this kind that 1 can find, Alſo, according to | ders of En land, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the Supplement is Montfaucen's Antiquities, tranflated by Humphreys, foll lowing poetical eff effuſion on the Drum, by Sault, is 
Book VIII. Chap. 1, which ſays, the Latin name of ine and deſcriptive, that I cannot forbear introducing it here: 
Dag pipe is 77 Utricwaris, and in Greek Gogavnc;, It farther | hate that Drum? s diſcordant found, 
mentions a bay-relief of this inſtrument in the court of the Parading round, and w_ and round : 

ace of Prince Santa C at Rome; and a ſimilar one under | To thouyhtleſs youth 2 yields, 

arms of a ſhepherd, in the cal of Cardinal Albani, | And lures from cities om fields, 


76.0 


he 


One thing more I ſhall 2 reſpecti 8 the Bag b. N which in To ſell their liberty for charms | 
French is ſometimes called us allica, and Cirnamu/# Of tawdry lace, and glittering arms; | 
 Hourdone ; the latter term evident '4 originated from the Welſh And when ambition's voice commands 77 
i To march, and fight, and fall in foreign lands. EM 


derived E FO the Kngl 


— Burden or Drone is. 
circulation, this 


old proverb is Ces apc — =p _— ou nd — 
rading round, and round, a 
% Ev a acth To me it talks of ravag'd 


And burning oma 2 td nn 
man in 

And Widow's tears, and 299 ras; 
. And all that Miſery's hand {rn apy 

„ N w 


| | Le % That js the note of the Horis and Pipes.” —- | 

0 XII. 27 —Kxodent XV. zo -e XI. 3h 

ls Ca CXLIX, 3 Georgied, Lib, 1 N $ 
$ work, 35 


A DISSERTATION ON THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE WELSH. 1 1 8 


He likewiſe ſounded bis ſignal Horn in huntiog, to animate the hunters and the dogs, and to call the 
The maſter of the royal hounds had the fame power of protection within the ſound of 

| his Horn, while he was hunting *, as the Chief Bard poſſeſſed while performing on his Harp . 
oath was required' in a court of juſtice, he ſwore by his Horn and his Leaſhes +. 


latter together. 


ing laws it was decreed, that every perſon carry ipg a Horn was obliged to know the Nine Chaces; ang T0 
if he could not give a proper account concttnirlg them, he ſhould loſe his Horn 5, 


This inſtrument had lids occafionally at the ends of i it, and was the cup out of which our. W 


quaffed mead, for which they valued it as much as for its cheering and warlike ſound . 


The merry Horn 


was ſometimes a ſubje& of the Cambrian Muſe.” There is a charming ſpirited poem in the Rey. Mr. 


Evans's Specimens of the Welſh Poetry ?, and verſified in Mr. Pennant's Tour i in Wales , entitled, Hirlas ; 


Owain, from a large drinking Horn uſed at feaſts in his palace, and compoſed. by the Bard Owain Cyveiliog, -_ 
Prince of Powys, about the year 1160, and immediately after his great victory over the Engliſh at Maclor, 


which will give my Reader ſome idea how our famed RINGS uſed to regale themſelves after. dene in the 


days of Vote. 


Hiirlas, 9 the Drinking Mo of Owen. 


UP- ROS E 15 ally FR of day, 

The armies met in dread array * 

On Maclor Drevred's © field z 

Loud the Britiſh clarions ſound, 

The Saxons, gaſping on the 5 
The bloody conteſt yield — 

By Owen's arm the valiant bled; 

From Owen's arm the coward fled 

Agbaſt with wild affright; | 


z From Chriſimas until the month of 8 the Maſter of 
the Hounds ought to be with the King whenever he thinks fit, 
And, from the firſt week of the mouth of February, he ought to 

take his dogs, his horn, and his leaſhes, to go a hunting of 
the Roes during the ſpring ; and from that time until the feaſt of 
St. John, at Midſummer, he ought to hunt the roes. From the 
ninth day of October it is right for him to go to hunt the wild 


Boars, and from 9 5 time until the firſt of hs dawn mg e 


Wallice, pp. av and 44. 

Lege allice, PUBS - > 

3 See the ee page 27, 

4 Leges Wallice, P16 ; 

$ 8 the Welſh unting-laws at the Ho of Dr. Devien and 
Richards's Welſh Dictionaries. 


& Corn Canu pieufo bynna ele 8 Les Wal p. 274+ 


i. e. A common ſounding Horn of every denomination, was 


| valued at two pebce. 


6 In the Royal Palace of the Ancient Britons, the Patron of 
-the Family received a hornful of the beſt liquor from the hand 


of the King, another from the Queen, and the third from the 


Steward of the bouſehold, Leges Wallice, pp. 16 and 17. 


The, Conpltaller of the , win allows the length. of his' 


middle finger of fine ale, and up to the middle joint of the ſame 
finger of bragget, und ip to the ſirit joint of nead. Leg, Wal. p. 23. 
1 ne Maſter o of the Royal Hounds was allowed three horotuls of 
mead in every banquet; that is, one from the King, another 


from the Queen, ahd the third from the Cromptoller, or from 


the Patron of the Family, Leges Wallice, p. 39. 


The Cup-bearer; bis province was 10 keep the mead cellar, 
and whatever it contained, complete; aſſo, to ſerve out the 


liquor, ard ciflribute it 10 every one according to his right. 


He wes entitled to a lawful waflail from every feat in which there 


contain of ale; and balt their till of 4ragget, und the third of 
mead, Leges Wallice,' pp 4 u. 46. 

I be royal Porter lad à ve ſſe 

ſail: the comptroller, and all the cup-bearers with him, on the 
three primary feſtivals, vis. Chritlinas, vat and Whitſun- 


| tide, con: plimeuted the tte by giving waflail into LE veſſel 


| i0-the ball for receiving his waf. . 


| 


Let then their hovghty: lords beware 


5 How Owen's juſt revenge they dare, 


And tremble at his icht. | 


Fill the Hirlas Horn, my boy, 
Nor let the tuneful lips be dry 


That warble Owen's J 
Whoſe walls with warlike ſpoils are bung, 
And open wide his gates are flung 

In Cambria 's peaceful days,—— | 


out of the 3 and the bowls, He was alſo ld” a hornful 


from the King, another from the . 7th and the third from the 
Maſter of the Horſe, out of the w 


was ſtyled Grirawd y Eby/dyl, or the Waſſail Cup of the 


Apeflles; whom they probably invoked at the tine of drinkin ws; 5 5 
EE 


Lege Wallice, pp. 2.0 
This cuſtom was in frequent _ in old times. The Danes 


invoked the higheſt powers to aſſiſt the mighty draught; Help 


Gor unde MAR 1A,—(Pennant's Journey to London, 179.) And 

the Saxon ULyyus, when he conveyed certain lands to the 

church of York, Sr off the horn, Deo et St. Petro, Diphus's 

curious horn 18 

f Arelæolegia, publiſhed by the Antiquarian Society, Vol. III. p. 8, 3 
On leſs ſerious occaſions, on feſtive days, the horn was emptied 


ill preſerved in the cathedral at York,-(See the 


at one tip, and then blown to ſhew that there was no deceit. 
.  Pennant's Journey to Wales, p. 287. 
In former days, Mead was the Nectar of the Ancient ritons, 
and the Bards often celebrate it. Prince e Hen 22 in 


one of his Foems, “ In weddw vidd Trin.“ 


8 


. e. The mead of Tren woos Le Jovial,—- | | 

: 10 mab Cynan awd, EY Is 
140 « Of ei gyntedd 242 7 gawd.” Melly, 
Besch the lon of Cynan was laid der the ſod, 


the Mead and Bragget were liberally received in his hall. — 
lad Powys mannoys 15 midd.” Dr. J. 2 Rhyi's . | 


_ The region of Powys, t 
Cre vir, cryv vidd, 
66 Che Jyw eyvedd,” , 8. Nelas, | 


motor, of mead. 


PleaGng is th: 3 of the . ale 5 Joo mart 


in the banquet,— 
There is a place in An leſe called Lianzerch Midd, or the 


Lawn of Mead. See the Mead Song by Taliefn, in p. 21. Ally 
- was mean; that is, as much as the veTels that ſerved would 


the Welſh formerly uſed Clary-wine, and n 
7 Spreimens of Welſh Poetry, P. 7: ; eee RT NEWEO 
, Page 288, ; 
9 Hirlas, the epithet of the Horn, from br, long, and . 


blue, or azure. 


"1% Maclor i a part of the counties of D gh and 
2 0 to the modern diviſion.” 4 mts . 
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When hie 
By the old Welſh hunt- 


ail of the followers, Which 


119 
This hour e to joy; 
Then fill the Hirlas Horn, my boy, 
I bat ſhineth like the ſea; 
Whoſe azure handles, tip'd with gold, 
Invites the graſp of Britons bold, 


Fin it higher fill, and higher, 


Mead will nobleſt deeds inſpire. 

Now the battle's loſt and won, 

Give the horn to Gronwy's ſon ; 

Put it into Grgan's hand, 
Bulwark of his native land, "4 
Guardian of Sabrina's flood, 

Who oft has dy'd his ſpear in blood, 
When they hear their chieftain's voice, 
Then his gallant friends rejoice; 

But, when to fight he goes, no more 
'The feſtal ſhout reſounds on Severn's winding ſhore, — 


Fill the gold-tip'd horn with ſpeed, 
(We mult drink, it is decreed.) 
Badge of honour, badge of mirth, 
That calls the ſoul of muſic forth! 
As thou wilt thy life prolong, 
Fill it with Melbeglin ſtrong, 
Gruffudd thirſts, to Gruffudd fill, 
Whoſe bloody lance is us'd to kill; 
Matchleſs in the field of ſtriſe, 

His glory ends not with his life: 
Dragon-ſon of Cynvyn's race, 
Orven's ſhield, Arwy/ili's ' grace. 

To purchaſe fame the warriors flew, 
301. and more dire, the conflict grew; 


| When fluſh'd with mead, they bravely fought, 


Like \Belin's warlike ſons, that Edwin's en 
wrought,—— 


Fill the horn with foaming liquor, 
Fill it iP my boy, be quicker; 
Fon Hence away, deſpair and ſorrow ! 
Time enough to figh to-morrow, 
Let the brimming goblet ſmile, 
And Ednyved': cares beguile; 
Gallant youth, unus'd to fear, 
Maſter of the broken ſpear, 
And the arrow-pierced ſhield, 
Brought with honour from the field. 
Like an hurricane is He, 
Burſting on the troubled ſea. 


li, the name of one of the cantreds of Powys. 
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Hear ye not their loud alarms? 


See theiri ſpears diſtain'd with wy 
Heat Jia of battle roar! 
Buckler, ſwords, together claſhing, 
Sparkles from their helmets flaſhing ! 


Hark! they ſhout—to arms! to arms! 
Thus were Garthan's * plains defended, 
Macior fight began and ended. 

There two princes fought ?, and there 
Was Morach Vorvran's teat eee for tout and fear. | 


Fill the horn; tis my delight, - 
When my friends return from fight, 
Champions of their country's glory, 
Io record each gallant ſtory, — 
To Thyr's comely offspring fill, 


Foremoſt i in the battle till; 
Two blooming youths, in counſel ſage, | 


As heroes of maturer age; 


In peace, and war, alike renown'd, 


Be their brows with garlands crown'd; 


Deck'd with glory let them ſhine, 
The ornament and pride of Thyr's antient line! 23 


To Sehv fill, of eagle - heart, 
Skill'd to hurl the fatal dart; 
With the wolf's impetuous force 
He urgeth on his headlong courſe. 


To Tudor next, great Madac's ſon, 


They the race of honour run 


Together in the tented field, 


And both alike diſdain to yield. 
Like a lion in the fray, 
Tudor darts upon his prey. 


Rivals in the feats of war, 


Where danger call'd, they ruſh'd from far; 
Till ſhatter'd by ſome hoſtile ſtroke, 

With horrid clang their ſhields were broke; . 
Loud as the foaming billows roar, 


Or fierce contending winds on Talgarth's ſtormy ſhore. 


Fill the horns with roſy wing, 
Brave Moreiddig claims it now, 


Y Chieftain of an antient line, 


Dauntleſs heart, and open brow. _ 
To the warrior it belongs, 


Prince of battles, theme of ſongs! 


Pride of Powys, Mochnant's boaſt ! 


: Guardian of his native coaſt ! | 


| ® Garthan, the name of a fort or caſtle, ſomewhere near the Severn. 


this alludes to the famous battle of Bangor 
near Machynllaeth, in Montgomeryſhire. 


3 Probabl 
* *'Talgert 


gor-y-Gwygyr, in Flintſhire, fought A. D. 633. 


THE HIRLAS HORN or OWEN, cyvE1L10G, PRINCE or POWYS, OW. 


But, ab I his ſhort-liv'd triumph's o'er, 
Brave Moreiddig is no more! 

Jo his penfive ghoſt we'll give 
Due remembrance, while we live; 
And in fairy fiction dreſs dl, * 
Flowing hair, and ſable veſt, 

The tragic Muſe ſhall grace our ſongs, 


While brave Moreiddig's name the mournful ſtrain 


prolon —.— 


Pour out the horn, (tho' he Heure it not,) 

And heave a figh on Morgan's early grave; 
Doom'd in his clay-cold tenement to rot, 
While we revere the memory of the brave 


Fill again the Hirlas Horn, 
On that ever-glorious morn, 
The Britons and their foes between, 
What prodigies of might were ſeen! ++ 
On Gweſtyn's plains the fight began; 
But Gronwy ſure was more than man! 
Him to reſiſt, on Gzwe/tyr's plain, 
A hundred Saxons ſtrove in vain, 
To ſet the noble Meirig fre, 
And change his bonds to liberty, 
The warriors vow'd. The God of day 
Scarce darted his meridian ray, 
When he beheld the conquerors ſieep'd in gore, 
And Gweſtyn's bloody W ere e noon was o'er, 


/ 


Now a due libation pour 
To the ſpirits of the dead, 
Who, that memorable hour, 
Made the hoſtile plain their bed. 
There the glitt'ring ſteel was ſeen, 
There the twanging Bow was heard; | 
There the mighty preſs'd the green, 
Recorded by the faithful Bard, 
Madoc there, and Meilir brave, 
Sent many a Saxon to his grave. | 


* 


I was fortunate in meeting with one of theſe celebrated Horns at + Priority. n near Bangor, in «pg. 


And to the head their ſhafts they drew ; 


Pour the ſweet tranſparent Mead, 85 


For Daniel fill the horn ſo 3 
Fill it up with gen'rous wine. 
He nor quarter takes, nor gives, 
5 Comely i is the youth, and brave; 1 „„ 5 | 


Hadſt thou ſeen, in Maelur light, 


The prince devotes his lateſt lays,— 


'Thou ſhalt fill the horn no more. 


Where Liberty and Truth refide, 
And Virtue, Truth's immortal bride! ' 


Their drink was Mead, their hearts were true, 


But Owen's guards, in dread array, , 
Reſiſtleſs march along, and make the world give way.— . 


1 


(The ſpear is red in time of 8 0 
And give to each depatted ſpirit. „ 
The honour and reward of merit. 
What cares ſurround the regal ſtate, 

What anxious thoughts moleſt the great, - 

None but a prince himſelf can know, 


And. Heav'n, that ruleth Kings, and ed the mighty 
low, —— 


Of havghty brow, and angry mien 
While the leſs'ning tapers ſhine, _ 


But by ſpoils and rapine lives. 1 1 N 
But obdurate as the grave. 


How we put the foe to flight 
Hadſt thou ſeen the chiefs in arms, e 
When the foes ruſh'd on in ſwarms! © 7 
Round about their prince they ſtood,  - 
And ſtain'd their ſwords with hoſtile blood, 
Glorious bulwarks | To their praiſe 


Now, my boy, thy taſk is o'er, 
Long may the King of Kings protect, | „„ 
And crown with bliſs, my friends ele;  - + 


There may we all together meet, . 


And former times renew in heav 'oly converſe ſweet! 
| 3 e R. W. 


ſhire, formerly the ſpot where Roderick Mokuynog Prince of Wales's palace ſtood, and afterwards the ſeat 
of the Grifiths's. By the initials, and a creſt on the Horn, I find that it belonged to Sir Rhys Grufjda, 7 
and ſubſequently to his gallant ſon Sir Piers Gruffydd, a diſtinguiſhed naval officer, who ſhared in the 
honour of defeating the Spaniſh Armada, and other yaliant actions; he was liying in 1598. This Horn 
Vas found many years ago in removing ſome rubbiſh cloſe to the tower of the old houſe *; from the top | 
of which, probably, it had been dropped or loſt, becauſe every chief Lord vf a diſtrict formerly poſſeſſed 
a ſimilar Horn, which occaſionally was blown from the bigheſt turret of his houſe, as a ſignal to call around 
his vaſſals in a caſe of danger, I made a correct drawing of it, which I have cauſed to be engraved in 
the trophy of the muſical inſtruments i in p. 89, where the Reader will ſee it hanging on the top of the 


13 The preſent owner of Penrhyn 1 is now Lord Penrhyn, who marriage he canis that eftate, I OE TIEN „ 
married a deſcendant of and Ons and by which ; Ds Woe. 7 ih 8 
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1 A DISSERTATION ON THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS Or THE WELS. 
triple Harp. The original is the moſt elegant antique I ever ſaw; it is tipt with, ſculptured filver, and 
decorated with a beautiful filver chain ; : 1 oþ PE 2 


In the time of the princely Bard Lhywarch Hin, about the year 560, the Bugle Horn was then in equa! | 
eſlimat ion, both to excite heroiſm, as well as for a mead cup, as appears by the following fragments; 


Y Corn dib roddes di UL, tien, loudly ſound the Horn that I gave thee, 
41 arweft aur am ei in, with the golden chain around its brimm 
Chuyth ynddio oi ddaw angen. ſound it when thou art put to extremity, — 
. From Liywarch Hun, Elegy on his Sons, pl, 

Anoeth bydd brawd yn mull, lt vill be a cruel taſk for a brother to circulate the bugle-horns. 
Amgyrn baelyn am drull, It grieves me to think of convivial banquets, | 
Rhebydd viled Rheged dull! ſince the lord of Rheged's numerous troops are ſlain. 

HAneth bydd brawd yn eynmeys, Lis unmeet to permit the eirculation of the 
Amgyrn butlyn, amy: © drinking horns! 'tis ambiguous, „ 
Rhebydd viled Rbegeduys. whether the noble Lord was imprecated or not, 


Handid Eurddy! avlawen henoeth, . Eurdayl is ſorrowful and aged; No” 
A luofpdd amgen, ſittipt of her ornaments; deprived of a general 


Tn Aber-Lleu lladd Urien! that bad no rival: at Aber-llcu was Urien flain!—— 
1 From Liywarch Hin, Elegy on Uricn Reged, King of Cumbria, © | 


$1, Patrich, the Briton, who was educated at Glaſtonbury Abbey, and being illuſtrious for his ſanctity, was 
ſent to Ireland, in the reign of Laogaire, ſon of Nial the great, about A. D. 432, to reform the Iriſh to 
Chriſlianity. Giraldus farther relates, “ that St. Patrick had a Horn, which was not of gold but of braſs; 
that Horn was afterwards brought to Wales from Ireland; but, what is remarkable of that Horn is this, 
that, by applying the opening of the larger end to the car, one may hear a ſweet-ſounding noiſe emitted 
through it, like the melody which is uſually ſent forth by the naked Harp gently rouched -,” ” 
The Bugle Horn appears alſo at a very early period among the Gavls; for, Cz/ar, in the account of his 
wart, ſays, there is an animal in the Herqnian Foreſt called the Uri, (or Buffalo,) and they who kill the 
greateſt number, and produce their horns in public as a proof, are in high reputation with their country- 
men, The natives preſerve them with great care, tip their edges with ſilver, and uſe them inſtead of 
cups on their moſt ſolemn feſtivals ?,” . . „ 


The Udgorn, or Trumpet: God himſelf vouchſafed to give direction to Moſes for the making of that 
inſtrument; ſaying, * Make thee two Trumpets of ſilver; of a whole piece ſhalt thou make them; that 
thou mayeſt uſe them for the calling of the aſſembly, and for tho journeying of the camps +.” Among 
the Hebrews, the privilege of ſounding the Sopbar, or Trumpet, in religious ceremonies, was. reſerved to 


y 5 


* The dimenſions of the Horn are the following: the diame - Hereditary Steward of the two royal manors of Eaſ and t 
ter of the ſemi-circle 13 inches and 4, The whole line of the | Leake, in Nottinghamſhire, Eſcheator, Coroner,” and Clerk of the 
ſemi»cirdle 21 inches and 3. The diameter of the drinking end | Marker, of the honour of Turbury ; the ſecond of which offices, 
2 lichen und 4. The diameter of the blowing end rather above 3. | iz. Eſcheator, is now in a manner obſolete.” Blunt Ancient 
And it contains about ha.f a pint. | Tenures, by Beckwith, pp. 186, FA ſecond edition. | 
_ ®. Giraldus's Topography of Ireland, Chap. XVI, Alan Sylueftris received the Hailiaulet of Wirral-for:f by the 
Among ſome papers ot the late Mr. Edward Liwyd, the anti- | delivery of a Horn, See Cheſhire, in Camden Britannia. 
quary, dated 1966, | find the drawing of a brazen horn wh'ch The Puſey family in Berkſhire have a Bugle Horn which for- 
Yes Rand at Bellinizor, near Carich Fergus, about 20 years before; 2 was adv nay to one of their anceftiors by King Canute, 
two others were found at the ſame time. This horn was then in | the Dane, about the year 1019 ; and by which infirument they 
the cuſtody of Mr. Malcolm of Bellimagart, in Antrim, in Ire | ſtill hold their lands. There is a print of that curious Horn in 
land 3 it reſembles a ſow-gelder's horn, but has no aperture in | the 4rcheologia, publiſhed by the Antiquarian Society, Vol. III. 
the ſmalleit wh and probably the-cap was on, as there is a ring | p. 133 as well as of the Borfal Horn, in p. 1; and Mr. Brute's 
: at the point. It is above two feet long, and of a curve ſh1pe. | Horn, in p. 25 of the ſame volume. Likewiſe, I am informed, 
1 In Staffordſhire, formerly, there was a white Hunter's Horn, there is a Bug'e Hoin belonging to the chapter or church of 
decorated in the middle and at each end with filver, giltz to | Durham; and another at Corpus Chrifti College, Cambridge, —— 
which. alſo was all ed a girole of fine black filk, adorned with | he Jager Hern, or hunter's mulic ot Kuffia, uled by the 
buckles of filver, in the midſt of which is placed a coat of arins, | grand Maiter of the Hunt to her Imperial Majeſty, is made of 
ſuppoſed to be that of Jh of Gau, duke of Lancaſter, about | thin brats, and in form e e the Tuba of the ancients, 
the year 1390. That hyfy was the \inſtrument h wh'ch the. | thit is, firaight, excepting a ſmall part of the blowing end, 
Eſcheator and Corener, through the whole honour of Tutbury, in which is beut nearly at a right angle. | 
the county of 68 and the Baliwick of Lee, held his 3 Ca/ar's Commentaries, Book VI. 206. 


- office, Mr. Sam Forlow, of Stavly, in Derby/bire, now enjoys | * Numbers, Chap. X. Ke. Numbers, XXIX. v. t, c. Diode" © 
95 the puſts aboveMentioned by this ienufe, and in virtue of his ru Siculas lays, the Crauls bad Trumpets after the Barbarian 
—— in poſſeſſion of the fai Hunter's Horm. Ihe offices con- manner 3 Book V. Chap. II. REG f 


by the Horn were thoſe of feodary, or bailiff in tee; 7. e. : | 5 


R 
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che ks alone*; and we find they performed this office in the war againſt tho Midiunizes : 


Sound an alarm, your filver Trumpets found, © 
And call the brave, and oply brave, around.“ 5 1 


I have now concluded the account 1 intended of the Mufical Inſtruments of the Ancient Welth, wit, 


the Horp, the Crythau, the Bogpiper, the Pibgorn, the ciel the Berl. kurt, and the Tabrety thas 


is, Six in number, the two Crwths being the ſame ſpecies of infrument; the Pibgorn and the Corneyll 


being likewiſe ſomething fimilar to each other, conſequently 1 include them as one, Two of the above 
inſtruments were unfortunately omitted in the muſical trophy, at the beginning of this Diſſertation ; that 


is, the Bagpipes and the Cornicy/l, as they are not now general in Wales, and were therefore e to 


be inſerted till after the engraving 'was executed, 


The following are the National Melodies, or Bardic Tunes of the Aboriginal Britons, (or Welſh, PT aer 5 
inhabited all this Hland,) which have been handed down to us. by tradition, and ſome of them from very 


remote antiquity: Theſe have often reſounded through the Cambrian balls, in the days of feſtival, with an 


unlimited harmony of Harps, Cribibs, Pipes, and Voices. The original melodies of the Airs are preſerved : 
here with the moſt ſcrupulous fidelity; the only licence I have taken is the addition-of new Baſſes, with © 
Variations to ſeveral of the Tunes; becauſe, ſince the regular” Eifeddvodau, or Bardic Congreſſes, have been 


diſcontinued, which were the conſeryators and correctors of our Muſic, Poetry, and Hiſtory, the 


performers of the Harp and Outb of the latter ages bave forgot and mutilated the original harmony of 4 
theſe ruins of genius. Moſt of them were never before committed to writing, at leaſt not in modern notes, 


I have collected theſe Songs of the Bards with infinite pains, from hearing the old Muſicians, or Minſtrels, of 


Wales, play them on their inſtruments, and from their being chanted by the Peaſantry, as well as 


the Pennillion, or Poetical Bloſſoms, which are uſually ſung to the Tunes, and were retained in the ſame 
oral mannec*, What is moſt pleaſing to the generality of people is that which is moſt familiar and 


common, and which accounts, in ſome N 8 for theſe e remains of Mufic and Poetry having lo, 


long been preſerved by tradition, 
The ſtriking merit of many of theſe native Melodies is that of their "wk ſo ee chara&teriltic 


of their origin: part of them probably were extempore compoſitions of the Bards 4, excited by incidental _ 
events at various periods. Some are Mournful and Pathetic; others breathe a ſpirit of Heroiſm ; ſome 


others again with Rurality, Simplicity, and Love, as refined 
But, the choiceſt ſtyle of muſic of the 


are tinctured with Gaiety and Mirth; 
. taſte is always moſt favourable to love and friendſhip. 


Welſh themſelves is that in the Bragod Gywair, (compound, or mixed, key,) which generally exprefles 4 
plaintive content, or a pleaſing tranquility . Even the moſt inferior of theſe Tunes and Ballads are not 
Some of the Airs undoubtedly are very ancient; and the lateſt of 
See. farther on the ſubject in the 


deſtitute of harmony or nature, 
them were probably compoſed previous to the reign of Elizabeth“. ; 
preceding pages 54 and 55, and in the following Muſic — _ 


In the early ages the character of a Druidic Bard was perhaps the moſt W and accompliſhed of al : 
others; and anciently, it ſeems, Muſic was ſo united with Poetry, Mythology, Philoſophy, Government, 
Manners, and Science in general, that an votverſsy knowledge was requiſite. to eee Ms) mer of 


literature — 


1 « And the Levites flood with ihe inflruments of David, and The Welſh terms for a Trumpet are Das 7 olgern, or La gers 
the prieſts with the Trumpets.” 2d Chronicles, Chap. XXIX. v. 26. and a '| rumpeter is called Bardd-hirgorn, or Bard of the NT 
„And ſeven prieſts ſhall bear before the ark ſeven Trumpets of { Horn; therefore, probably *he Welſh Heralds ſounded he 


rams-horns ; And the ſeventh day ye ſhall compals the city ſeven | Trumpet,—See allo the preceding pages 30 an d 13 Chronicle, 17 


times, and the prieſts ſhall lo with the Trompete.“ Foſhua, XX. v. 21, 28.—And 1 Chronicles, XV. v. 5 28.— 
Chap. VI. v. 4—1 Kings, Chap. I. v. 34 and 30. * Blow up | * See the Pennillion and Sonnets in p. bb, &c.— 


the Trumpet in the new mon, in the time appointed, ou our 
ſolemn feaſt-day,”—P/alm LXXXI. v. 3 
* Numbers, Chap. XX XI. v. 6,2 Chronicles, Chap. V. v. 12. 
Deuteronomy, Chap. XX. v. 2.1 Maccabees, Chap. III. v. 58. 
Exodus, XIX. v. 19,— 
* By the loud Trumpet which our courage aids,, 
e lean that ſound, as well as ſenſe, perſuades.” , Waller, 
The Cornet was a different inſtrument from the Trumpet, and 
bably blown by the Chiefs. Sce the 2d Book of Samuel, 
hap. VI. v. 5. Daniel, Chap. III. v. 5.—1 Chronicles,” Chap. 
XV, Fudges, Chap. VII. v. 18, and 22,—— 2 
The ions of the Bugle-Horn is more melodious and bolt 
than the 88 17 and 1 it would be fartiier on | 


4 6 Theſe venerable ancient Song-enditers . 

e Soar'd many a pitch above our modern writers: 
Wh rough majeſtie force they mov'd-the heart, 

| 4 And ſtrength and nature made ainends for art.“ 40 

If Heroic Songs had ſtill been continued to be ſung, as they 

were formerly, I amr well | 

would have Kan, with greater ſucceſs than they ſometimes 

have done. 


yy that Mufic is the. only /enſual plegfure without vice. 
. £ 'Fide the e 5 the different Tunes. 


* 


# 5 0 
* Tor \þ » 7 he 
. \ IT. # Þ 4 
* * . 


uaded that our modern warriors. 
„The reſources in muſie are inexhavſtible3 apd Dr. Johnſon- 


gce the ſeven excellences in 83; the games in p. 361 And, 
the ſeparation of the Bardic pro on in pp. 29, by, 84, 40d 85, 
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t A few 8 publithed s Gmilar work; but, having finee collected very lepportone and more 
 confiderable documents on the ſubje&, I thought it more judicious, inſtead of giving an additional volume, 
to blend the chief matter of the former publication with the preſent; by which means every thing is here 
arranged in its proper place, and endleſs references and nn * ane * is now 1 to 
much mornin _— the 2 of the . 
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The Reader is requeſted to corre the following: errors lieh hav. nes, the pro. 


In page 1, in the thirteenth line of the il. Note, read Conan 


Ditto, in the twentieth line oſ the 2d Note, read ord, 
And, in the ninth line of the 3d Note, read Lily 


In page 2, the Reader is requeſted to take —_ that the etymological account of the Birks, "Bards ind 10 , Was given 
e 


only upon 1 but, having fince found that venerable ſyſtem, of which theſe are the terms of its different degrees, as fill 
eſerved in a part of Wales; it now appears, that what is advanced reſpecting them is eſſentially wrong. Inſtead of what is 
there ſaid, the BAn op is to be conſidered as the iMle of the primary claſi, or foundation of the order; the Ov vpb is the honorary 
degree, by which a man was admitted on account of his learning and ſcientifi: nowiedge; and * * was my of eithar ; 
of the other two claſſes as was deſtined to in/re#, and condud? the reli . 0 ceremonienu. | 

The page 2, in the third line of the Notes, rea . Hiftory, p. 67, Chap. XXXY. 
» page Fo the thirteenth line of the 2d ge: Hr bo „41. 


12 fter Note 10, „ e the 3 : a/e hai preſerved a ſeries of Britiſh Coins before their intercour 1 th Romans? 
55 Burlaſt's dutiquities of Corea, ap. ap. XII. Þ+ 359, "OLA and plate XXIII, of the ſecond « iow r/e WI 
ge 13, to t "pens 


ote with the 427 by 2p Paving ; ? Tri i chyntevigion Beirdd gorſeddog Ynys Prydain, Plennydd 
he rhree primitive Inflitutional Bard: of the Hand of Britain were, yy [ood of com and Gn ke $29, * , Man, a Gwroaz 


In page 14, in the eighth line of the Notes, inſtead of were, read was, — 
In page 29, in the ſecond column of the «1a read Ham Gwrgas. 

In page 34 in the thirtieth line, read philgſophica 

In page 30, in the fifth line, read excurfons | ; 
In page 38, in the eighth line, read Cyhelyn Yardd ab 1 8 „ 
In page 49, the ninth and tenth lines, read John Grynedd, Dr. of Mufe, a rae of Nerih Wako, abies the year 1533. 
In page $0, inſtead of Laurel of Fame, read Oak-wreath of Fame, S 

In page 4 #4 in the thirty-eighth line, read buried | | | e 
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In page A bag! ſeventeenth w of ou g . rex p 4 
In pages 61 e. in the titles, inſtead of e Sonner. oetic Bhi, i 
In — 6% the daft word of the Text, read Canale. : Ti Hir amal dune, and Falerali 
In page 74, 2 he, laſt Welſh ſtanza, inſtead of 7 read glid; 
In ax ol in the Title, inſtead of Triades, read T riadi. 
In page 96, yr the N and in the twentieth lines, read chromatte, 
In page 97, in the ninth line of Note 3, read 1580, 
1 page 109, in the ſecond line of the * flanza of the oh, « road . | | | 
| * in the fifth line, read Tabwrdd, bo 5 Eos 
page * ee of Note 6, rend c oo RTE „5 0 
12 Such were the eg that o'er the creſted 1 „„ 
Of the firſt Edward ſcatter d wild diſtnay, . n 
1 As don the ſteep of Snowdon's ſhaggy ide. 
» "He yound, — toilſorms march, his long iv a . „ 5 
1 bo, 
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© fartech Caſtle, * Meriondthfhive,was formprly a 2c fobeadhi Fortrefs, cas 4s bald to hiv boo dalle boy that wk: 5 750 4 
Prince Maclgwn Gwynedd,about 4.0, 30. In the beginning vf the sixth Century it was called Twr: Bronwen,. N wi 
7 Krenhinoedd;from Bronwen, the Daughter of Prince Lyr;of: Harlech;who probably lived in the enftlejand the bigh- 5 1 

-eſt Turret of it, to this day, goes by the name of Bronwen's Tower. This Caſtle was rebuiltzer Fepiired, about the 1 ys 
Tear 577 Coltwyn ab Tang nos, ene of the fifteen Tribes of North Wales and Lerd of RVienydd, Ardudwy, and 1 
part ef Lyn; and from him it was called Crer-Collwpnzor wolle Caſtle, This venerable Caſtle'is perhaps the . i 
moſt ancient remains of all the Britiſh Forts; and it is n moſt fiately ſtructure of exceeding ftrength bot h by. 5 893 1 | 
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/ | It ſtands upon an eminence, and commands a 
to have been the receptacle of Bards, 
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| rand Manſion of the Mildletons, and the moſt. perfect habitable Caſtle in Wales; 
moſt beautiful pictureſque Country. When it was occupied by ifs ancient Barons it appears 
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; ? This Monarch of the Cambrian mountains was anciently held in the higheſt venerstion among the Kritons. 
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a ee A Song of the 'wooing of Queen: Catherine by sir Owen 6 Tudor, Os | 
9 4 2 52 young! Lene, of Wales. ot I rays tv Pr $61 - 
Whitct King 1 tary: v was 3 his conqueſt in France, Charles vi: 3 to ein his Ma arms» al to a treaty / 

with him, and in the year 1420, King Henry was married to Catherine, the daughter 'of Charles by vie tue of which the 1 
latter acknowledged Henry, Regent of France, during his Life time, und after his death abſolute tovereign of that Kingfom- ; 
The chriſtmas following King nenry brought his Queen over to England, where che was crowned on the 24 FebY, 1421. 7 
The ſeaſon of taking the Field being comes and the Dauphin having levied freſh forces, King Henry haſtened over to France, .- 
whither his Queen could not accompany FB heing at that time W child, and on the 6 of December. following | "The was 7 55 . 
delivert at Wind for of Prince Ment FAN ſucceeded org Father. The April following the pate over to France with. 
large reinforcements for her huſhand; be being as; _ time very ill of the brtentery 50 which he. tnortiy after 

died Soon after, Queen Catherine 1 to Engl ul, It was: \4mpofsible that: 1 young, dec Fogg widow, of rg 

ni ty could live withouta number of. admirers; and i 2 foremoft rank appeard Sir Owen Tudor? or Yen-M ny 44 Mon, in 
Angleſsey;who was a graceful and moſt beautiful perſon, and N from the ancient weleh reges his Owen was | 

ton of Meredith ub Tudor ab Gronw ah Tudors ab Grows, ab Ednyfed Fychen, baron of Brinffenigl,. in » Dendigh-land, Lord uf 
Criceth;z'and fo lineally detoended From King Beli the great His genealogy was drawn out of the chronicles of Wales, 1 
order of King Henry the Seventh, and is to de found in the appendix of, Caradoos hiftory of Wales, the Iuft edition ). So 
Sir Owen Tudor was an officer of the Queenk hoyfoholdagnt: being comety. and active, he va. deſired' to dance before the 
Queenzk in 6 tutn not 1 able to recover nini, Fell into her Jap,as che Lat upon a little Ftool, wien m of her 5 

ä ladies about her soon ufter, he won ner heart and. married herz zand by him the had three fons; of whom” FAmund the 5 - 

F eldeft, was created Earl of Aichmonds and was Father to King an the 7 The fecond Son was Eur of rembrobe. — 44s THOR 
Uiteen Catherine furvived' this huſhand. aſſo, and then re tired into . velerr of W in ducky, whgts the died in . þ 
the 14 Four of the N * her $on oy the vi. * ; * . | 0 „„ 
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this thy kind love/ 


ut but raed, yet love hath ſuch powers 

To. lead me here kindly into the Queen's bower; 
Then do nit, ſueet Princeſy, my good will forſake, 
When nature commands Me" a true love to take, 


Queen. 

80 royal of « and birth am 1 known, 
That matching unequal, my ſtates overthrown: 
My titles of ity thereby 1 loſe, | 
To wor: me and bed 4 — 846 equal 111 chuſe. 


are toft (Queen) in chuſing of me, 

For I am a Gentleman born Lox 2ogy grees. 5 
And favors of Princes my ſtate may dvince; as 
In making me noble an fortunate chance. 


| Queen 

- My robesof rich honors moſt brave to behold, 
Are all oer imboſked with ſilver and gold, 
Not therewith adorn d, I loſe my renown, 

With all the 8 2 * that Ei on a crown. 

1 22 9 

| My country, ſweet princeſs, more 
Than can be expreſied by me here in words: 

Such kindly contentments by nature of} 65k ſprings, 


That am but a ftranger in l 
2 en I — 


. 
1 


11 
leaſtre affords, 
unit ſilver-like en murmuring keeps, 


That hath n well N of Queens & . 


us 
#. | 5 a 
war's , 8 5 5 
2 xC 
M % + 


hon | . 
My courtly attendants are trains of delight, 
Like ſtars of fair heaven all ſhining: ſo bright: ,, 
And thoſe that Tive daily ſuch pleaſures to ſee, 
- Suppoſe no ſuch 1 cp oh in country can he.. 
. 7 | 
In Wales we have fountains, no cryſtal more clear, 
Where mitrmuring muſic we daily may hear, 
with gardens of pleaſure, and flowers ſo ſweet, 
Where true love with true Iove may merrily meet 
Queen 
But there is no tilting nor turnaments bold, 
Which gallant ao young ladies deſire to behold, . 
No maxsks,nor no revels, where favours. are worn, 
By Knights, or. by Barons, without any ſcorn. 
Tudor ' 
Oux maypole at Whitſuntide maln good port, 


And modes as ſweet pleaſures as yours do in cqurt, 


Where on the green dancing for wel ind ring 
Maidens make paſtime and fport ' for s King 
een 1 


But when your brave young men and 2 


Lour muſick is clownilh and ſoundeth not ſweet ; 


har” 


| And locks up your ſen les in heavenly ſleeps-- R 


£ fi | 75 1 
- 55 f 1 * : F 7 4 
4 | 5 ; . p p 2 ee e 15 | | 
| Tudor. : . 17 MW a . e 8 4 . ET; 
Our . and Crwths Nom 2 18 1 der not to — thy be tongus, 
- For thee,my ſweet Princeſs,make muſical moans! For Cupid is coming, his bow very ſtrong 


our morris maid-marrians deſire to ſee” 4 og 3 
A true love knot tied, between thee and me. 5 N 
| Queen - 9 
No pleaſure in country by me can be foon, | 
That have been maintaind ſo long here a Queen, 
And fed on the bleſsings that daily were given, 
La -=y brave palace,by angels from r "pa 
„ Tudor on ole 
Our den i trees will dance with the windy | 
Where birds fit rejoicing according to kind; 
2 ſheep with our lambs will fkip and rebounds 
lo ſeg theecome tripping along on the of 885 5 
FIR Queen 2 : 
4 if a kind Princeſs ſhould ſo be 8 
By meekneſs thus moved to give her conſent, 
And humble her honors, and baſe her degree, | 
Io tye her beſt fortunes, brave Tudor, to Dios. 
Tudor 
If to a Kingdom'I born were by birth, 
And had at commandment all nations on ROT 1 
Their crowns and their ſceptres ſhould lye at thy=- | 
And thou be my . dip N ſo Meet. 1 
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If not as turtle I lye with my Dove, 


- Queen Wenns once miſtreſs of heart-wiſhing p * 
menen women repent us at leiſure: „ 5 
c | ; 
May'never fair morning ſhew forth his 3 
hut cover my falſhoods with greateſt extremes, 


2 _ . 7 " 


ry Fonblg kind Princeſs my aps my love, bY 
Queen "08 ©. 5 

_ His. thes 118 Wales and our wedding ute. 6 

For thou art my bridegroom, and i11 be thy bride, 

Get gloves and ine ribbons , with brideJaces * 

Of um and of ſilver for ladies t to wear. 

with 1 of — bouſe-wifely v Nies, 
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mon Notation, — 3 — 28 
A ſeries of celebrated Muſicians, and when he ö | 
flouriſhed, — — $8—48—49-50 | 
Of the National Melodies, or Bardic Tunes of the 1 
Ancient Britons, — n 38-5122 
Muſical and Poetical Circuits of the PER „„ 33—6 
Ancient Welfh Manuſcripts, — t==9——=1;—t6--19—87—&c. 
Muſicians, and other Votaries of. the Druidical Ceremonies, - . 
were wreathed with Oak, = % ak Ln Bi 
Of the Miſtletoe — | wot Ig 


Madoc ab Owen Gwynedd, firſt diſcorercd ages. - 37 
Mufical and Poetical Conteſts, 


Ibe three indiſpenſables for an Infirumental een — 92 
The three Honours of a Mufician, „ wt hy 


| The three Excellences of a Minſtrel, = 362 


The three principal kinds of Welſh Metres, 9 


26-27=31=34-46-47=50-;8-85 | 
The three chief Magicians of the Iſland of Britain, —- 79 
The three graduated Songſters, or Muſicians, - 696 
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The various degrees of Muſicians, —. „ "TAS 

| Memorandums reſpeRing ſome of the Bards and Hiſtorians, . PHY 
with.an Account of their Works, — = 87 Op 
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| Charter grated o the Kng of the Mihely 


About the beginning of the 12th century, Muſic and Poetry. 


In the reign of Henry the 1Vth, the Welſh Muſe revived, 


The Charge to the Minfrels, = . © 109d 
| Hints cowrds forming corre? 1. ofthe Mr 108, to 13 
Mummer, * „ 
Morris Dancers, wal : 2 — 109 
| Manger, Rex, ke, _ — _ 
' The Muſic at the Coronation of Henry the Fifth, — 106 
Tue Muſic of the Welſh, charsQeriftic of its origin, 12255 
' - Manuſcripts of Bunedd y Saint, and Alus 'r Saint, tee, = 57 
D e — — 9 
Mailir, the Bard, 4 - 2 * 
Ipigram upon Mead, — — — 66 


wers in the zenith of perfection in Wales, 38 
Unlicenſed, or inferior ſort of Muſicians, or Minſtrels, 8485 
The Ancient Mode of Meaſuring among the Britons, 56—57 
Diſſertation on the Muſical Inftrumens of the Welſh, go—&c, 
Of the Muſic of the Hebrews in the time of David and 
The Welſh Muſic, 
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91x, 
| | 124—-&c, 
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to celebrate the Heroic exploits of Owen Ohyndthr,, 49—kc. 
The Seal of Owen Ghudibr deſcribed, 3 
Ode to Miryydd, tranſlated from a Poem of Davydd ab Gwilym, 44 
John Owen, the noted Epigramimatif, and Poet Laureat to 
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ob io (hs e e from ese n Ne, . 
Monody on z Zu, the celebrated Harper, — N 


Alternate Singing with the Harp, — 6 86 
Song on a Bud, — — & 
Hun Tudw's Menges Ae, — 
The three printiples — — 11 
The three primaries of S 3 — 8. 
The three intentions of Song, Gu, —— 82 
Tue three forts of Songſter rm, —— 82 
The three eſſences of vocal Song, | — 84 
The ſeven Liberal Sciences; — — 6 
The Teuliwr, or Family Songſter, and his profeſſion, 84 
The three branches of vocal Song, 84 
The three edifying Songſleri; —— 94 
The three inferior Songſters, or Migſlrel, — 8, 
Boned Saint, and Achau 'r Saint, MS. — 87 
Muſical Inflruments of Scotland mentioned, — 95 
Of the Traditional Songs of the Bards, — 124—69—&c, 
Heroic Songs efficacibus in War, Note five in page = 122 


To fiog in turn at fealts appears to have been cuſtomary = 
among the-Saxons, as well as to play on the Harp, — 106 
Stanzas and Songs on various ſubjecte, 62 -&. 
mY _ 
The Ancient Tridds of the Hand of Britain, g—10--11 — 2==76 
The Trees aud Plants mentioned in Druidical verſes, 4 


The five Royal Tribes of Wales, and 15 Special Tribes, 41—26 
T aliein, the celebrated Bard; i18—&c, 
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2 r ge, * 5 Rn 5 : 17 — 62 Names of ſome Ancient Tunes, — 8 7—29—33 
Deſe 7 ee 78 in Meirionethihi + 5 | The acceſſion of a Tudor to the throne was the happy 
ription of s celebrate un 1 ara deſtined to recal the exiled Arts of Wales — 46130 
The colour of an _ 3 My „„ 9 | Taum Bach, the celebrated Harper, |: m———— 82 
A Poem ny. Owen wr 4, rince of lou, — 1 be. | Of Tenures of Lands, ——— — 57 
p Fo | | | Three Things proper for a man to have in his houſe, — 34 
4 of 8e, Patrick, — - 13—121 | The three primary Triad of Tens, — 82 
Pannillion, Epigrammatic Stanzas, Portico! Effuſions | The three Things commendable in a man, —. 
and Paſtoral, — —.— 60, to 74 | The choice Things of man, — — 83 
Engliſh Stanzas in a fimilar 4e to the en < 74 |} Tabwrdd, or Tabret, oy — 117 
Towel, the Harper, — — 52 | The Sophar, or Trumpet; God gave direction to Moſes | 5 
John Parry; the Harper, — 350 —10 | for making that Inſtrument, — 121 
Progno ſliestion upon the colour of the New Moon, Ac. — 76 | Golden Torques a badge of Britiſh nobility, — 21 
The three Amorous Princes of Britain, * 2 12 | The Bards and Druids had an extraordinary veneration for 
The thiee Gtadations, in poetical compoſitions,  — B82 the number Three, N — 106 
Of Prydydd, ot Metrical Bard, — — 93—84 | U 
a 4 —4•5 ba Norn-plpe, i pe DE : 4 | 1 us ow Hg . N 5 — 8 19 
The Piles, of Fipes, uſed bythe Wel long prior to ub P 
 -lrifh, and ws " 4 "  $5=104=-116 | 17 peniacth Prodain, the Monarchal Song of Britain, 2794 
e tha Grout, reviſed tha Med Laws, b.. 276 3 
Roderic, King of all Wales, divided his dominion ins three | The Fn Whats Victory gained by the Britons, —— 94 
Principalities, - — 31 6: W e 
Prince Nuit entertainment confiſted of Muſical and Poetical | Ancienth, the ld inhabited all this and, 69—123 
Conteile, deeds of arnis, and other ſhows, 2 34 | Of the Muſic of the Welſh, —  -{y—;;-1. 
A Riddle on a Beehive, ET, a 70 | The Welſh language anciently common to all Britain, 6y—182 
Revenues by Kor a Ph - . wr Tue Beauties of the Welſh Language, — 42. 
Account J. Davydd wa 9 The three lawful Weapons, — — 90 
- |, Anecdote a. i yo; and 2 —”— =" 117] The three foundations of Wiſdom, w——_—... 
. Account chards, of Llanruf, amous Harp The Hoſpitality and Liberality of the Welſh, as deſcribed 
Maker, and his predeceſſors in that Art, — 104 e : g a es 19 96 


Waits, 1 ſee the 8th Note in page — 108 
Waſlail Cup of the Apoſtles, &c. — 118 
The Horn of the Bajliwick of Wirral For, ww 
| The Welſh formerly had Six kinds of Muſical Inftruments, 122 


A Series of Barde, and whom they were Bards to,  13—88 : 
BW „ Gahan olade — 5 


| The favourite ſtyle of Muſic of the Welſh, 
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4 mT any „ 2 | = | Malded Arghuyddes Owen, — 167 
Mr ea | 3 ' | Mantell Siani, II. 16 
Cudyn Guns, — — 142 | 3 pp 7 
City J. awyalch, — — 1354 5 n u, 168 b 
Codiad yr Hedydd, — — — "As TT 3 
Comict Dawydd ab Gwilym, — . 168 N, 0s galan, — 1 59160 . 
Cynghan-ſail Cymry, — 169-170-171 | „ ft 
Croeſaw Gauraig Ty, ——— . , Pen rhaw, 1 e ig i166 
Cnott.y C, — — 173 | Phgiad y Bedel, a 163 
Ciynuan Brydain, — — 175 | Phygiad y Bedol- uach, — N 148 
Creigiau 1 Eryri, — — 178 | The Pennillion and Englynion, — 6062-0, 
Call Town, — — 1 . i 
Ceffyhn rh . = „ 179—180 5 IA 
SY OF" | Rhywelgyrch Cadpen Morgan, 140 
5 2 3 Rhyban Merwydd, | — 149 
. Dyvyrriuch Gwyr Dyvi, DO EH 129 g Reged, — —— 5 130 
- Dymwared yr Eor, / "Meek „ i 133 | Th way! 
Dilly Donn, _ "2 - . . b 1 9 
 Diddamwch Gruffydd ab Cynan, — — 148 | Serch Hudol, — 7 288 
Doeh ir Yrayar, — — — 163 0, — — 158 
Davydd y Garregę n, — — — _ 154 | Symlen benbjs, — 00. 
Digan y Pilydd Cich, es — 156 | Hr Harri Dai, — 1 : 
Dewis Meinem —— _ 157 Sawdl y Fuweh, — 179 
Dihn Serch, — — — 173 | Sho gan, — — 183 
Dadl Dau, 2 55 . _ 16% f ＋ 1 5 
| Diveriad y Geryn, —: i: os 1 Sodom, - mers — — 126 
| do E | Tiny Ceiliog di: or, Tudor and Catherine, | = 12090 DUI wi ; 
Erddigan Caer Waun, _ ww wo” 126 | Tyb y Tywyoo, 1 "MY. 
Eryri Wen, nt ww W a 127 Taull yn ei bick, — 147 6 
Erddigan tro 'r T ant, — — 141 | Tri hanner Tan, * _ . Peet THe 
Er ddigan Dannau, _ — _ 176 | Triban guyr Morgatmog, | _ 45 158 
OE | F | Tros y garreg, — 160 
Ffarwel Vieueng#lid, — — 8 135136 Torriad y Nad, 7 163 
Ffrec bach, — — — 138 | „ e 
Ffarwel Hfranſer, — — 147 | Urſula, _— e 137 
Harauel Ned Pu, — — 148 ES I | 
Ffarwel Ednyved. Vychan, ; mw _ 152 | Wires Ned Pugh, — : 12 3 
Fiddle Faddle, „ 5 153 | Winifreda: or, Hin Silyl, 150 
Ffarwel trwy v pwll, — — 183 pt 7 7 
a g G | Ly „ a 110 : 
' Gorloffidd Grjr Harlech, JO Mm 4 fg „„ | | 1 5 
Gegerddan, — — T 5 "27 | 7 Galm bn, — 147 
Gyrru 'r Aid om blaen, ” Fon 25 Tauill Munge, — 162 
In Wy 2, on 149 ro — 167 
dad Tir, „ * 274 Y Gddlf;: ory Of Noble Race was del, 168 
3 3 „ . — fe. 
Hob y Deri danno, e n 8 : 128 Y Vans 'n , 4 AE 174 
Heſffedd Abram ab Evan, ; 8 — 137 | Tr Eo lais, f — — 1641 
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run NAMES. OF THE te 


Hz MOST > Gracious 1 THE QUEEN. 

His Royar Hicnness Thy PRINCE OF WALES. 

His Rorar Hronnzss THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 
Hrb RoTAL Hiounzss Thx DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


Dutcheſs of Athol. ' 4 | Dutcheſs of Cumberland. 
Duke of Argyle. - I Lord George Cavendiſh. 
Biſhop of bt, Aſaph, 5 Lord Viſcount Courtenay. 
Lady Aſhbrook, . | a The Honourable Miſs Courtenay, 
Lady Elizabeth Aſhburnham. | Miſs Camac, Queen-ſquare, 
George Anſon, Eſq. 1 I Mrs, Colhoun. 1 
Hon, Mrs, Anſon. | F Lady Clive, | | 
Mrs, I. Anſon, Oakedge Hall. Mrs, C. Cholmondeley. pe 
Miſs Anſel, I Rev, Mr, Carter, Bythavarn, Denbighthire. 
Mrs, Angerſtein, | Miſs Calcraft, | 
J. P. Andrews, Eſq. Brompton. | Mr, Collins, Swanſey, Glamorganſhice. 
Miſs Aynſcombe. 9 4 Miſs Crokatt, 
Mrs. Atkinſon, . I Mrs, Chaplin. 
Miſs Anguiſh, Great Ruſſel-ſtreet, | Miſs Clarke, 
Dr, Arnold, _ Counteſs of Carliſle, 
Mrs. Armſtrad. Lady Aug. Campbell, 
| B TT | Miſs Clive. 
Marquis of Buckingham, 2 a, | | = a Ut 
v ne. 101 Se | Miſs Cox, Queen-ſquare, Weſtminſter. 
8 cymmrodorion Society, Londen. 
ymmrodorion ty. n. 
. os | Miſs Cropp, Brookeſtreet 
Marquis of Blandford. 1 pp. i 
Bed of Soni. - * | Rev. Mr, Clowes, St. John's Mancheſter, 
Lord Bulkeley, | 1 I Miſs Corneliſan, Queen-Ann-ſtreet, Eaſt. 
Lady Bulkeley, - Hol John Courre, Eſq, Itton-court, Monmouthſlnre. 
Counteſs of Buckinghamſhire, enn Trobe, 
| : | Mr, Cozens, Leiceſter- ſtreet. 
Lady Bligh, Hereford-fireet, 35 | hs i” Hd 
g. i eee e, e Bloomſbu 
Bodleiap Library, Oxford. Os ee e wo 
John Bury, Eig. 5 Lord Dynevor, Dynevor- Caſile, Caermarthenſhire. 
Miſs Burt, Duke of Devonſhire. | 
Mr. Batham. | 33 Dutcheſs of Devonſhire. 
General Buxgoyne. Karl of Donegal. 
Lord Berkeley, Mr. Drake, Bedford-ſquare, 
Duke of Buodlough. $84 1 | I Mrs. Drake. 
85 I Rev, Mr. Davis, Merton-College, Oxford. 
, Rev. Mr. Davies, Suſſex; 
| Lg Honourable Mrs. Damer, 
Sir John Dick, 
Sir Henry Bridgeman, Rs Lady Frances Douglas. 
Miſs Bridgeman, Lord Duncannon. 
Dr, Bever. Mr. Deane, All Souls, Oxford, 
Mr, Bolton, ; | | Miſs Dealtry, 
Mrs. Bowyer, Vere-ſtreet. Marquis De Morant, 
Dt. Burney. Rev. Mr. Dawſon, Dublin, 
Mr. Burney, Organiſt, Salop. Counteſs of Derby. 
Mrs, Wilbraham Bootle, Bloomſbury-ſquare, ; Mrs, Davenport, 
Miſe E. Bootle. | Miſs Dolben, | i 
Mr. Buller - Vard, Hereſord · ſtreet, Oxford fret, I Mr. Davies, Bond-ſtreet. 
Mr . Brown, Or ganiſt, Litchfield, | Miſs Dumergue. 
Dr. Warren, Biſhop of Bangor. Mr. Dance. | 
Lady Bampfield. | | | Rev. Walter Davies, Oxford. 
Hon. Daines Barrington. TY Mr. Douce, Gower-ſtreet. 4 
ND e Hol "oY Mr. Evan Evans, Telynwr, Wynſtay. 
Mr. Buck! ö un, 1 4 Mr. Evans, King · ſtreet, Cheapſide. | by 
188 9 Mr. Evans, Ely Place, Holborn. „Earl 


„ S S 8 


Earl of Eglingtome! — Miſs Hammerſley; Pall-Mall. 3 
Hon. Miſs Eardley. Captain Hamilton, Marlborough To 1 5 
Earl of Exeter. Mr, Hann, Bath, 


Rev. Mr. Evans, ente e, 

Miſs Evans, Llanymynech, Montgomery ſluire. 
Mr. Edwards, - a 
Mr. Edward Edwards, Gwyddelwern, 

Miſe Edwards, ; 

Miſs Earle, Berkſhire, 

Miſs C. Earle, 


Viſcounteſs Fielding. 

Lady Forteſcue. 

Miſs Forteſcue. 

Counteſs of rauconberg. 
Lady Ford. 

Lady Margaret Fordyce. 
Hon. Thomas Fitzmaurice. 
Lady Mary Fitzmaurice. 
Philip Lloyd Fletcher, Eſq. 
Mrs. Finch. 

Miſs Flower, Shellingford, Berkſhire, 


Mrs. William Field, Chathameplace, Black-Friars. 


Honourable Miſs Fox, Albermarle-ſireet, 
Mrs. Fowke, Wimbleton. 7 

Miſs S. Franco. 
— Ford, Eſq. 


Marchioneſs De Grey, 

Lord Grey De Wilton, 

Earl Groſvenor, 

Counteſs Gower. 

Lady William Gordon. 

Hon. Mrs. Grattan. 

Lady L. Gray, 

Miſs Gerrard, Queen-ſquare, 
Colonel Coſmo Gordon, 

Mr. Gordon, Briſtol. | - 


Sackville Gwynne, Eſq. Glanbran, Crernarthenfire, 


Mrs. Greville. 

Miſs Groſvenor, Cavendiſn- ſquare. 
Miſs Glover. 
Mrs. Giffard, Staffordſhire, 

Miſs Giffard, 

Mr. Gerrard, Organiſt, Wrexham, 
Hon. William Grimiton, 

Mrs. Grimſton, a 

Rev. Mr. Griffith, Bangor. 
Gwyneddigion Society, London. 
Robert Graham, Eſq. Chelſea. 

Mr. Gunn. 


Mrs, Hunt, het 
Mrs. Bond Hopkins. 

Mrs. Jarvis Hill, Salop. 

Mits Harding, at Whitelands, Chelſea, 
Mr. Harford, ' 

Mrs. Hoare, 

Dr. Hays, Oxford, 

Rev. Canon Holcombe, St. David's. 
Miſs Hart iſon, Leigham, Devonſhire, . 
Rev. Jeffrey Holland, Teyrdan. 

— Humphreys, Eſq. Llwyn. 

Miſs C. Hildyard, Stratton-ſtreet, 
Mr. Hinchlif, | 
Miſs Heywood, Portland Place, 
Mr, Harper, Harley-ſtreet, 

Mr. Hall, 
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Mr. Robert Hughes. 


Mr. John Humphreys. 
Sir John Hawkins, ro 
Miſs Hornſby, Oxford. 


John Harding, Eſq, Laugharne, Carrmarthentire 


Mrs, Horſley, Clarges-ftreet, 


The Imperial Library, W 
Lady Irwin, 
Miſs Ingram. 


Thomas Johns, Eſa. Havod, — 0 


| Lloyd Jones, Eſq. Macs Mawr, 


Thomas Jones, Eſq, Wigmore-ſtreet. 
Mr. Thomas Jones, Llangollen, 


Mr. John Jones, Henblas, Llanddervel. 


Mr. Rhys Jones, of Blaenau. 

Mr. R. Jones, Organiſt, Salop. 

Dr. Jones, Denbigh. 

Sir Hildebrand Jacob, X 
Mr, Owen Jones, Thames-ftreet,. 7 


| Mr, Rowland Jones, Greenwich. 


Mr. T. Jones, Telynwr. 


J. Mr. Jones, Sudbury, Staffordſhire, 


Mr, Johns, Edgeware-Road, 
Mrs, Jordan. - 


Lord Keppel. 25 
William Kiſſan, Eſq, Ireland. 

R. P. Knight, Eig. 

Edward Knight, Eſq, 

Major Kenrick, Nantclwyd, ' 


Mr. Knot, All Souls College, Oxiord. - 


Miſs Kynnerſley. 
Mr. Kammel, Halfmoon- ſtreet, 


Lady Leiceſter, | 
| Sir John Leiceſter, Baronet, 


Henry Leiceſter, Eſq. 
Charles Leiceſter, Eſq, 
Lady Sophia Lumley. 
Marquis of Lothian, 


Dean of Lincoln. 


Sir Edward Littelton. 
Lady Lake. | 
Miſs A. Liddell, Ravenſworth-Cafl, 


| Sir Watkin Lewes. | 
Miſs Ludford, Queen-ſquare, 
| Lady Loyde. 


Lady Lumm, 

Edward Lloyd, Eſq, Cevn, Denbighthire 
Mrs, Lloyd, of Maeſmor, 

Maurice Llwyd, Eſq. Pale. 

Rev. Mr, Llwyd, Caerwys, Flintſhire, 
Mr, Lewis, St. James's Palace, _ 

Mr. Laurie, Bartholomew Cloſe, - 

Rev. James Lambert, Cambridge, 


Bell Lords, Eſa· a. 
Miſs Lloyd. * +4 


| Mise Long, Biſhopſgate-ſireet, 
Lewis, Eſq, Llanddyynan, Angleſey, 


Mr. Louther bour Bo F 


I ͤJohn Lloyd, Eig. Hayod Unnos. 


Richard e Eſq» Vron Heilog, daha. 
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| ; IM. 6alifbury - Lincoln's Inn. 
I Rev. Mr. Stodard, Landdervel, 
£4 Miſs D, Scott, Salop. . © 
© _ Fhomas Mytton, a ' | Mr, Sharp, Fiſlham. - 7 
' Mrs. Mac Nomura, | IX. Gran. Sberp, Garden Court, Semple, 
Mx. Marſhall, FC e ret. 

- Miſs Albinia Mathis: . Yard, / _ | Mrs. Stanhope. Ws gs 
Richard Middleton, Eſq, Chirk Caftle, Mrs, Scott, B6d-alog, Meirionethſhire. » 
Mr. Martin, Marlborough-firect, 417 Smyth, iq . ä Dublin. wy 

16. Monta ortman- re. iſs _- ortman-ſquare.. 7. 
4 by, . _ © Miſs Sewer Lichfield. Fl 5 
Muſters. - Mr. Stafford Smith, | 3 
Mi Maclane. PE. ny T Mr, Savel, Lichfield, 
Miſs Modigliani, Old Windfor, | | Ws Mr. Stuart, Leiceſier-fields, 
Miſs Meredith, # | | William Sayer, Eſq. Vieualling Office. | 
LL CE | 5 Mr. Stanley, Organiſt. P 
Ne. Mr. Morgan, | Biſhop of alibury, (Hon. Dr. Barrington). 
Mx. Mackenzie, Gower-fircet. - . | Miſs Saunders, Oxford-ſtreet, 
M. E Oxſord. Mrs, Shoulters, | 1 
1 Ty vs Oxford, Miſs Schutz, Welbeck-ſtreet, | 
fate, Queeneſquare, 

| N. | Thomas Manſel Talbot, E be Fearics-Cale, N | 
Fred. Nicolay, Eſq. St. James's, Mrs, Tayler, Barham W Hertford 
Mr. ohn Nichols, Red Lion Paſſage, * William Trenchard, Eſq, 

eedham, Abington- kreet. Mr. Tudor, of Garth, Montgomeryſhire, 
Mr. J. Noel. Thomas Tyrwhitt, Eſq. Welbeck · ſtreet. 

Mrs. Trelawney, Corn wal. 

Hon, Miſs 8, Ongley, Miſs Tuchet, Berner's-ſtreet, 
Miſs Oatway: ; Mrs. "Tomkins, 
Mr. Offley, New Burlington-ſtreer, Mr. Tierney, Lincoln's Inn, . 
Miſs Owen, at Wh + Chelſen. Mr. Twiſs, 3 
Mr. Owen, Dublin. 1 & Mr. I. Turner. | 
Mr, Gwilym Owaln. Mr. T racy. 

a Miſs Thurſby. | | 1 5 
Earl of Powis, Powis Caſtle, 6 Miſs Trevanion, St. James's-ſtreet. | SEL 
Biſhop of Peterborough. pd | 4 Rev, Mr. Thomas, node, Wiltſhire. 

Thomas Pennant, Kiq. Downing. | —— 
Mrs, Pennant. Earl of Uxbridge, 
Miſs B, , Great George-ltreet, Weſtminſter, Miſs Unwin, 
Mr. Pa Lord Vernon, 
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